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NECESSITY OF A CONTROLLING POWER IN INDIA AS A SECURITY 
AGAINST MISRULE. 


IN entering on the Second Volume of our Work, we take oc- 
casion to express the satisfaction with which we have witnessed 
its reception in the circles, where its merits or defects could alone 
be adequately estimated ; we mean, among those formerly resident 
in India and the Colonies, and others, whose connexions with 
these quarters have induced them to turn their attention to the 
affairs of the Eastern and Western world. 

The difficulty of creating an interest in the fate of distant 
countries, or of rousing a sympathy in distant sufferings, has been 
felt and acknowledged in all ages: nor is there less reason to 
lament this at present, than there has been at all former periods. 
It appears to be a truth, illustrated by universal experience, that 
whatever is near, excites our feelings most powerfully, and whatever 
is remote, operates on them less effectually, in proportion to the 
distance of time and space through which the information has 
to pass before it can reach us. We do not complain of this, any 
more than of other laws of nature. All that we desire is, to see 
the knowledge of this fact applied to the lesson which it ought 
evidently to teach; namely, that the superintendence and control 
of affairs in any one country, ought never to exist beyond that 
country itsclf; and that it becomes less and less efficient, in pro- 
portion to the distance at which the seat of such control is placed 
from the scene of action. 

This indifference to Indian and Colonial affairs, which is ob- 
served in all classes of English society, except those immediately 
connected by former residence or present intercourse with the 
countries themselves, ought to convince all who consider the 
subject worthy of a moment’s attention, that nothing can be more 
pernicious, than the prevailing idea of men in power in our distant 
possessions being responsible to Public Opinion in the mother- 
country; and nothing more mischievous, than their being per- 
mitted to rid themselves of all responsibility to Public Opinion, in 
the countries they govern, on the plea that they acknowledge 
submission to its influence in another hemisphere. 
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All who have read Mill’s History of British India, must have 
seen, in almost every chapter of that instructive work, instances 
of the ill effects of having a country professedly governed by. a 
power, at an immense distance from all the transactions which 
it attempted to regulate and superintend 3 but actually tyrannized 
over by men, bowing with affected submission to the orders of 
their masters at home, yet contriving, whenever it suited their 
purpose, to counteract the will of their superiors, by so ordering 
affairs, that events should apparently plead an excuse for their 
taking all power into their hands. Yet, if no such History had 
beén written, and not a single instance of the evils of such a 
system could be found on record, it ought, still, to be sufficiently 
apparent to every thinking being, that distant superintendence 
and control is of infinitely less force and value than the exercise 
of a supervision on the spot. 

This one fact—which all must acknowledge and most men must 
have experienced—the lively interest taken by mankind in whatever 
occurs within the range of their personal observation and touches 
their immediate interests, and their indifference to what is at once 
remote and entirely unconnected with their past recollections, 
their present enjoyments, or their future hopes,—is enough to 
establish it as an indisputable truth, that good government can 
never be effectually secured, without the governors being made 
responsible to Public Opinion, exercised by the community over 
which they rule; and that all pretended submission to the in- 
fluence of Public Opinion elsewhere, is utterly nugatory, and con- 
sequently mischievous wherever it is credited, as its only effect 
must be to lull mankind into a security which is fatal to their 
best interests. 

This doctrine, we are aware, would lead to the conclusion, that 
all Colonies and distant Dependencies must be worse governed 
than countries which are independent, and manage their own 
affairs without reference to other states. The fact is, we believe, 
too well supported by experience, to be denied. America has 
been infinitely better governed since her independence than before 
it; while Canada and our West India possessions remain nearly 
stationary. The South American States, though but in their 
infancy, are already better governed than when they were de- 
pendenciés of Spain and Portugal ; and we doubt not, but that 
a day will come, when the independence of India will make that 
country what it never can become while it remains a mere 
dependency of such a distant country as England. If there be 
any truth in the maxim, that civilized nations are rarely or ever 
stationary, but either retrograde or advance, such an event as this, 
however remote it may be, must happen; and all who desire the 
progressive improvement and happiness of the human race, must 
hope for its being accelerated rather than retarded. 
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No man can entertain a doubt, but that the affairs of Britain 
are better managed while the Ministers are responsible to Public 
Opinion in England, than they would be if the English Press were 
entirely silenced, and Public Opinion on their conduct could only 
be freely exercised in New South Wales. To bring the point 
within a narfower compass: most men are persuaded, that the stric- 
tures of the Press are more influcntial on the conduct of those who 
fill the offices of state in the metropolis, when made immediately 
after the measure to which they relate, and on the very spot where 
the affair in question originates, than they would ever be, if the 
Metropolitan Journals were all silenced, and no papers could 
comment on the proceedings in Parliament or the Courts of Law, ex- 
cept the Provincial ones published in the obscure parts of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. If it be true to this extent, how much more 
important is it that in a country so little known, so remote, and 
altogether possessing such slender holds on the attention or 
sympathy of the great mass in England, the conduct of men in 
office should be scrutinized on the spot, and not referred to the 
expression of Public Opinion here, where it never can be exercised 
with any effect ? 

The speed and certainty with which disgrace and punishment 
attend on the commission of misdeeds, is the surest check to their 
commission. The delay and uncertainty of both, operate almost 
as a bounty on the commission of crime : added to which, a Ruler 
may be guilty of almost any enormity, in India, without dread 
of the consequences, when he knows that there no one around 
er near him dare even express an opinion on his conduct: that 
there is, therefore, a hundred chances to one in favour of his guilt 
never being known beyond the country itself ; that even if known, 
a year must elapse before it can be told with effect in England ; 
that here it has little chance of being listened to beyond a day, 
when it may serve to fill up the gossip of an idle hour; that after 
all, supposing an impression to be made against him in England, 
there are a thousand chances to one against his being visited with 
punishment from hence ; and that, admitting even this to be or- 
dered, it will be another year before the authority to do so will 
reach him, when, perhaps, both himself and the victim of his op- 
pression may be numbered with the dead; or if both are living, 
means will be always at hand still to evade the mandate, pending 
a reference to the mother-country, which may be repeated to the 
end of time, until the wnole affair sinks into oblivion, to give place 
to some new object of interest and attention, which will have to 
pass through the same stages in search of a redress, that, however 
ardently hoped for, is never likely to be attained. 

These are but a few of the evil consequences of countries being 

overned by laws made at a distance, and_by rulers made responsi- 
ble, not to the public opinion of the people over which they 
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reign, but to the voice of a community in which their motives and 
actions can never be fairly appreciated, where they are altoge- 
ther unknown, and where neither their virtues noe their vices can 
excite praise or censure, because none among that eommunity are 
favourably or unfavourably affected by the one or the other. We 
say, these are only a few of the evils; because a volume might 
easily be filled with an enumeration of others :—but the inind of 
the intelligent reader will readily suggest them. Our desire is to 
see these evils remedied ; and we are satisfied that the mode of 
gradually effecting this, by making all men responsible to the pub- 
lic opinion of the community in which they live, is not only prac- 
ticable, but unerringly safe and efficacious. 

We are as sincere as we are warm in our admiration of the 
system of confining the legislation of all countries to the coun- 
tries themselves, and making the people, as much as possible, the 
source of all power: we are, in fact, advocates, from conviction, 
of pure representative governments, emanating entirely from the 
people, and made responsible for the exercise of all trust to 
those from whom they receive it. To this state, we believe that 
not only India, but all the countries of the earth, will at last come : 
and our conviction 6f this rests on the same basis, as our belief 
in the progressive establishment of every other science on its highest 
and most perfect eminence. 

We see around us every department of knowledge advancing 
with rapid strides towards perfection. Chemistry, scarcely known 
a century since, is now becoming familiar to the humblest of man- 
kind. Political Economy, but lately confined to the manuscripts of 
the studious and the unread volumes of philosophers who appear- 
ed on the earth before the world was ready to receive them, is now 
taught in public lectures, and understood by “ the multitude,” 
though it is still “ a sealed book ” to many of our nobles and pil- 
lars of the state, who have remained stationary, while all the rest 
of mankind have been advancing in their career. Why, then, 
should we despair of seeing the science of Government and Legis- 
lation brought to the same perfection, and equally well understood 
by all? Though ranking first in importance to the happiness of 
man, as giving birth to most of those institutions on which his en- 
joyments and privations are made chiefly to depend, it has been 
the last to be taught and understood: and there are consequently 
more delusions to be dispelled in this branch of human know- 
lege, than in any other that can be named. ‘The reason is ob- 
vious :—the “ educated classes,” as the rich are generally called, 
are themselves as ignorant as the “ uneducated” on this import- 
ant subject; and while a hundred institutions are scattered 
through the kingdom, for teaching every other thing desirable to 
be known, the all-important science of Government and Legislation, 
by the right or wrong administration of which the happiness or 
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misery of the many is chiefly determined, is left untaught and un- 
attained. In every other pursuit, except this, men have been al- 
lowed to make experiments, and lay up a large stock of informa- 
tion from their own discoveries. In discussions on public affairs 
they have been perpetually restrained; and this has been well re- 
marked, by an acute observer, as a reason why such extreme ig- 
norance does and still must prevail, till more enlarged limits are 
granted to the exercise of men’s faculties in this respect. 

** Politics, as a science,” says this writer, “ having very seldom 
been permitted to men freely to study, and to publish the result 
of their researches in, proportionate advances have not been made 
in it with the advances made in most other sciences. Where 
truth has not been permitted freely to be published, in any given 
science, it would be folly to expect a people should have made 
great advances in it. This deficiency of knowledge is not to be 
attributed to any natural defect in individuals, or to any superior 
difficulty in the ‘subject : the established system of education (in 
England) affords no instruction on the matters in question. 
Neither the children of the lower, nor of the higher orders, are 
instructed in these matters while at school, nor young men at the 
Universities. In the more advanced periods of life, the majority 
of persons are content to think they have nothing further to learn ; 
and even for those, whose superior understandings urge them to 
the continued pursuit of knowledge, there are but few sources of 
information generally known and of established repute, for the 
matters in question.” * 

That the Universities, which are professedly intended for the 
education of our Legislators and their children, should, even up to 
the present day, be entirely deficient in the means of teaching the 
only science which it is important for statesmen to know—we 
mean the science of Government,—is an absurdity not easy to be 
paralleled. But that it should not be taught in every school in 
the kingdom, ought equally to excite astonishment. ‘There is only 
one dignity, and one occupation, to which every man in England 
may aspire, and to which every man, however humble his origin, 
however slender his talents, however limited his means, may hope 
to arrive :—it is that of taking some part in conducting the busi- 
ness of government, from acting as the administrator of the exist- 
ing laws, in the capacity of a juryman, or an officer of court, to 
sitting in the parliament of his country, and becoming a repealer 
of old and a framer of new laws, for others to carry into execu- 





# A Treatise on the Offence of Libel, with a Disquisition on the right, benefits, 
and proper boundaries of Political Discussion. By Jobn George, of the Middle 
Temple, Special Pleader. #vo. London, published by Taylor and Hessey, 1812. 
We have giveu the title at length, to direct the attention of our Indian readers to 
the excellent treatise, from which we may -ehdeets draw largely on some future 
occasion, 
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tion. Every man cannot aspire to be a nayal or military com- 
mander,—or to take the lead in the learned and liberal profess:ons, 
as a physician, a bishop, or a judge: but every man may become 
a Legislator, be his profession in life what it may—sailor, soldier, 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, and even mechanic :—yet, the science of 
Legislation, which all should know, is not taught to any class, 
whether high or low, in our Universities or our schools!* Is 
it then to be wondered at, that a subject, on which no labour is 
bestowed, should be so imperfectly understood ? 

The reproach with respect to the absence of all sources of in- 
formation on these subjects, of known and established repute, 
has, however, though but of late years, begun to be wiped away. 
The invaluable labours of the profound and philosophic Bentham, 
the masterly treatises in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, understood to be from the powerful pen of Mr. Mill, 
the historian of British India, contain more of sound know- 
ledge on the science of Government, than is to be met with in 
the books of all the philosophers that ever preceded them. The 
works of the former are a rich mine of intellectual treasure, 
which the industry.of posterity will turn to better account than 
the present generation. Mr. Bentham is, indeed, one of those rare 
beings who appear but seldom on the stage of life, and have to 
encounter an array of prejudices against them, because they live 
in an age not yet far enough advanced in the knowledge of the 
particular sciences taught by them, to appreciate their worth. 
“ Ordinary minds,” says the writer from whom we have quoted 
before, “‘ may comprehend matters less obvious; and capacities 
one degree larger may take in matters which may be deemed in- 
tricate ; and so on, till we arrive at the highest standard of minds 
which are commonly found in the earth: for now and then it 
happens that God gives the world a man of a sagacity superior to 
all his contemporaries; of a sagacity which can penetrate far be- 
yond all others into the deeper recesses of knowledge.” Newton, 
Bacon, and Locke, are acknowledged by all to have been of this 
order. Shakespeare and Milton are so considered by others ; and 
we doubt not that when the lapse of time shall have softened 
down the hostility to which all living writers who oppose existing 
errors, must be subject, the names of Bentham, Mill, and Ricardo 
will be enrolled among the number of the illustrious dead. 

To the minds of such men as these, maxims that will be regarded 
as truisms in another century, but which are quite incomprehen- 
sible to the mass of the present generation, appear in all the force 





* We must make one exception. In the excellent school of Mr. Hill, at Hazel- 
wood, near Birmingham, not only is the theory of Legislation and Government 
taught; but the students have the best possible opportunity of becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted with all the merits and defects of the existing system, by seeing 
it in practice among themselves. 
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of the clearest conviction. The institutions favourable to freedom, 
and the privileges which should be enjoyed by the subjects of all 
well-governed states, the mention of which fills the minds of ordi- 
nary men with terror and alarm, appear to them, as they will 
appear to our posterity, as clearly as the sun in the firmament, 
and cause them to marvel at our ignorance, as we do now at the 
wisdom of our ancestors. In temporal as well as spiritual matters, 
the muititude behold things “ as through a glass darkly,” and, 
like men of defective vision, they doubt and even dispute the na- 
ture and existence of what they cannot perceive or comprehend, 
merely because their intellectual organs are less powerful than those 
of the “ shining lights,” whom they can decry, though they cannot 
pierce the veil by which their superior knowledge is shrouded from 
their weak and erring sight. 

To the great mass of the British community, it will, for these 
reasons, no doubt still appear,—that India is a well-governed 
country—that it would be dangerous to introduce knowledge or 
permit discussion on political questions among its people—that its 
rulers ought not to be responsible to public opinion there—but 
that, though England is many thousand miles distant, and the ut- 
most indifference prevails throughout all classes of its inhabitants, 
as to the good or evil that is happening in their remote possessions, 
yet that a responsibility to public opinion in this country is quite 
sufficient to operate as a check on the misconduct of rulers in that. 
It will appear of no importance in their estimation, that owing to 
the absence of all public discussion there, we cannot even get at 
a knowledge of the facts of such misdeeds, except through the 
information of the parties exercising the power, and consequently 
interested in practising deception ; nor will it weigh a feather with 
them to know that even could we get the facts, public opinion 
will not be pronounced upon them here, where no class is suffici- 
ently interested in the matter to command the sympathies of the 
rest. It is enough that the system is considered, by the few who 
profit by its defects, to “work well,’—though it entails misery 
and suffering without end on the many. It is enough that it has 
been; and this is the strongest argument that such minds can 
comprehend as a reason why it should still continue to be. It is of 
no consequence that ignorance, and suffering, and crime, have 
desolated the fairest portions of the Eastern world, and keep even 
the still inhabited portions in the lowest stage of civilization— 
things have prospered (as they contend) under all these circum- 
stances, and therefore they are still to remain unaltered. If the 
justice of this decision be admitted, then human sacrifices, murder, 
incest, rapine, violence, perjury, cruelty and oppression, might still 
be suffered to continue ad infinitum, under the “ countenance and 
protection ” of British power, and British influence, rather than 
disturb the self-love, and humble the vain pretensions, of some 
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half-dozen Secretaries, a Governor General, and (oh! more mon- 
strous than all) a British Judge upon the bench, who might take 
it upon themselves to violate the laws, by regulations framed to 
keep millions in ignorance, merely to secure to themselves the 
privilege of acting as they please with impunity, and shielding 
themselves from that public scrutiny, to which all innocent 
and honourable men ought to be, and indeed always are, proud 
to submit. 

We have portrayed the evil. Let us look around us for the 
source from which we may at least hope for good. India is now 
in a more deplorable state, as it regards the enjoyment of intellec- 
tual freedom, than she has ever been since the British flag waved 
in dominion over her distant hills and plains. We have absolutely 
retrograded, as far as the existence of securities for good govern- 
ment is a criterion of advance or retreat. We found the country 
in the possession of a people among whom the utmost freedom of 
speech and writing on the conduct of their rulers prevailed.* We 
permitted a Free Press among the earliest English settlers, and in 
the most dangerous times. As our dominion extended, and our 
power became mare consolidated and secured, the despotism of 
Lord Wellesley imposed a censorship on the Press. A few years 
afterwards, when our conquests were spread over a still wider range 
of territory, and no power disputed our supremacy, this censorship 
(under which some freedom was occasionally enjoyed) gave place, 
under Lord Hastings, to other restrictions, forbidding any strictures 
on the public acts of public men connected with the Government 
at home or abroad, and threatening banishment for any breach 
of them. An acting Governor General, and an acting Chief Justice, 
Mr. Adam and Sir Francis Macnaghten, next completed the de- 
gradation of the Press, by passing, during their brief and tempo- 
rary authority, a licensing law more odious than the strictest cen- 
sorship that ever existed, and fitter for the Inquisition, or the 
Sublime Porte of the Turks, than for a British settlement; and 
Lord Amherst has given the final death-blow to even the faint ex- 
pectation of improvement that was left, by actually suppressing 
and putting down entirely the only Journal that dared to contend 
for the rights of Englishmen at the hazard of every thing its pro- 
jector and conductor had at stake in the world. 

Where then is our hope?) We have none in the laws of this 
country : for these require impossibilities as to evidence of motive, 
and the fortunes of plundered provinces to boot, before any pro- 





* «<7 scruple not to affirm, that the regions over which we rule, down to the 
arrival of the Europeans in the East, enjoyed a freedom as extensive as any part of 
Europe, befure the invention of the press; for on the only means of circulating 
knowledge without type, on written books, there was no restriction.” See the 
eloquent speech of Mr, Stavely on the press of India—Oriental Herald, vol. 1. 
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gress can be made towards obtaining redress. We have but little 
in the King and his Council: because they may put off appeals till 
the resources and the life of the injured appellant are both ex- 
hausted, in the protracted anxiety and suspense of that “ Hope 
deferred,” which “ maketh the heart sick.” We have still less 
in the Senate of the land : for those who have shown themselves the 
most decided enemies of the Press in India, being either Noblemen, 
or Whigs by political connexion, are likely to be screened by the 
Aristocracy as a part of themselves, and by some of the Opposition 
as branches of their body; while the Ministerial party will no 
doubt take especial care to defend them and their measures as part 
of themselves. We have still less hope of sympathy or relief 
from the Proprietors of India Stock ; for to them the good govern- 
ment of India is a matter of greater indifference than to any other 
class of the community: they know not, neither do they care 
about, the past state, the present condition, or the future pros- 
pects of the people from whose labours they derive their wealth : 
they buy stock for its dividend, and if this be paid, the Govern- 
ment under which it is secure is the best of all possible Governments 
in their estimation. Last and least of all do we expect a ray of 
hope from the Directors, who though many of them, individually, 
amiable and honourable men, are, collectively, interested in oppos- 
ing every thing that can, in their estimation, disturb the existing 
order of things, or bring delinquencies, of any description, to 
public notice, or to public execration.* 

Where then, the reader will ask again, is our source of hope? 
We answer, it is in the growing intelligence of the people of 
England; the rapid spread of sound principles in political economy ; 
and the dawn of a brighter era in the knowledge of those of legis- 
lation. With these, silently but gradually preparing the minds of 
men for the reception of truth, and disposing them to apply those 
principles not only to their estimate of public affairs at home, but 
to the conduct of Governments abroad, much may be expected to 
be accomplished ; and if to these be added a patient but unwearied 
perseverance on our own part, to bring continually before their 
eyes the subjects which especially deserve their attention, as con- 
nected with the government of our distant possessions in the 
Eastern and Western world, we may succeed in effecting such 
a revolution in the prevailing opinions in England, on the best 





* «To connivanceat delinquency in India, the Directors may be supposed to be 
led by three sorts of motives :—1l. Inasmuch as they may have been delinquents 
themselves. 2. Inasmuch as they may send out sons and other relatives, who 
may profit by delinquency. 3. Inasmuch as delinquents may be proprietors of 
India stock, and hence exert an influence on the minds of Directors. East India 
delinquents may also operate on the minds of ministers through parliamentary 
influence ; and the latter, it is believed, will certainly appear to be, out of all 
comparison, the stronger and more dangerous operation of the two.”’—AMill’s Hist, 
of British India, vol. tv. p, 496, 497. 6vo. 
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policy to be pursued towards our Colonies, as can alone make these 
dependencies what they ought to be—advantageous to us, while 
they remain dependencies, and still more so When the time shall 
come (as come it must,) for their separation from the parent state, 
and ultimate admission among the ranks of independent nations. 

This consummation can neither be prevented, nor even delayed, 
but by opposing the progress of that improvement which we all 
profess a desire to forward and promote: and if it be our duty, as 
men, to assist in making others as wise and as happy as ourselves, 
fulfilling, in short, the first maxim of our religion, by doing to 
others as we would they should do unto us, we ought to enlighten 
the ignorant; the necessary result of which must be, that they 
will emancipate themselves. It is in vain to hope that schools 
can be established in the East, and idolatry, ignorance, and pa- 
tient submission to arbitrary rule still maintain their ground there. 
It is in vain to try the experiment of preaching the gospel in the 
West, and still hope to keep the multitude there as contented with 
slavery as before. The two things are incompatible. The clause 
in the East India Company’s charter, which establishes it as the 
duty of this country to introduce among the inhabitants of her In- 
dian empire useful knowledge and improvement,* must be expunged 
from the statute-book, if the British Government desire to see 
India always remain in its present state. The various acts and 
professions of ministers, by which they encourage the moral and 
religious instruction of the negroes of our plantations, must be all 
forfeited and given up, if they hope to retain our islands for ever 
in the state of degraded servitude, to which their black population 
has for so many ages been cruelly subjected. If knowledge be 
suffered to grow up among them, they will inevitably discover that 
“ knowledge is power ;’”’ and they will use the discovery to effect 
their own deliverance. If all attempts at improvement of their 
condition be repressed, they will, sooner or later, from mere im- 
patience of suffering, relieve themselves by the resistance of num- 
bers and force. So that, on either hand, their ultimate sepa- 
ration from the mother country may be predicted with as much 
certainty as any event that marks the progress of man from infancy 
to old age. 

Under these circumstances, it behoves us to consider, what 
are the best means of rendering [India and the Colonies productive 
of the greatest advantages to us, while they remain subject to our 
rule ; and by what means we cai most effectually ensure the con- 





* « It is the duty of this country to promote the interests and happiness of the 
native inhabitants of the British dumimions in India: and such measures ought 
to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge, 
and of religious and of moral impr ovement ; and in furtherance of the above ob- 
jects, sufficient facilities ought to be atforded by law to persons desirous of going 
to and remaining in India for the purpose of accomplishing those benevolent de- 


signs,”—53 Geo, II. c, 155, s. 33, 
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tinuance, and perhaps the increase, of these advantages, when 
they shall become independent of our control. These will, pro- 
bably, form topics for future consideration. For the present we 
content ourselves with having endeavoured to show— 

Ist. That indifference to Indian and Colonial interests is to be 
accounted for by the distance of the countries, and the general 
ignorance respecting them which prevails, 

2ndly. That therefore the greatest necessity exists for the esta- 
blishment of some control on the acts of men in power there, by 
the exercise of public opinion on the spot in which the transac- 
tions of the government originate, and on which they are produc- 
tive of their good or evil effects. 


The remedies we propose to introduce, or to recommend, as far 
as our exertions can promote the ends they are calculated to ac- 
complish, are the following :— 

Ist. To bring the passing events of these distant countries nearer 
and nearer to the observation of those whose interest and whose 
sympathies we desire to enlist in the cause of their improvement ; 
so that some faithful pictures of East and West Indian life may 
be made to pass continually before them, till their information 
is more accurate and extensive, and their feelings more alive to 
the happiness or misery of countries and people that have now no 
place in their affections or their thoughts. 

2ndly. As the press is entirely silenced in the one hemisphere, 
except to praise whatever may emanate from men in power; and 
even in the other is not free to comment fearlessly on the existing 
system of misrule by which the people are held in bondage ; and 
as the expression of public opinion cannot, therefore, effectually 
be commanded in either :—to give the inhabitants of each an op- 
portunity of stating, from time to time, the facts of misgovern- 
ment that dare not be told elsewhere, and of pronouncing their 
honest opinions on the characters and measures of their rulers, 


By a perseverance in this course, we may hope to make the 
people of England better acquainted with the condition of their 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-subjects abroad ; and convey to 
these, the sentiments of men at home on the system of arbitrary 
rule under which they are doomed to live. We may give the 
rulers themselves also an opportunity of knowing what is really 
thought of their measures among those by whom they are sur- 
rounded ; and show them how hollow and empty is the homage 
which they receive from men who dare not venture even to hint 
disapprobation. By this, some good may be effected ; and though 
it will fall infinitely short of the benefits that would result from the 
existence of a free press and a controlling power of public opi- 
nion on the spot, yet it is perhaps the best and only succedaneum 
that could be found. 
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The time is fast approaching, when the dominion of the East 
India Company will be at an end. The intelligence of the age is 
already sufficiently advanced in the knowledge of political eco- 
nomy, to be satisfied that exclusive monopolies, whether of trade or 
government, are contrary to the interests of the many, and ought 
not to be cndured. Before the expiration of their charter, an equal 
advance in the knowledge of legislation and government, will con- 
vince thousands, to whom the maxim seems now but as a vague and 
ill understood paradox of what is contemptuously called ‘ mere 
theory,” that the good of that many is the only legitimate end 
of all governments, and that none should thenceforth be tolerated 
upon the earth, which does not make the “ greatest happiness of 
the greatest number ”’ its constant rule of action. 

When these principles are well and generally understood, (and 
this will as certainly take place, as further advances in the discovery 
of mechanical and chemical truths) all that will be wanting for the 
formation of correct opinions, will be accurate information as to 
the existing state of the countries to which these opinions will be 
applied, in search -of remedies for present evils and securities for 
future good. ‘This it will be our duty, as far as it is practicable, to 
promote ; and although most of the public sources of information 
are effectually closed by the late suppression of Native and English 
Papers in the East, yet, we have still an abundant and continued 
stream of intelligence, on which we can safely rely, pouring in 
materials for discussion and comment by every ship that ap- 
proaches our shores from the different quarters of the Asiatic 
world. 

It would be easy, indeed, to fill a much larger volume than our 
own with purely East Indian matters every week, instead of every 
month. But though we could not easily set bounds to our zeal, 
there are limits beyond which, neither the time, the attention, nor 
the means, of our readers can be taxed with advantage. Even 
among those, for whom subjects purely Asiatic hone: the most 
powerful charm, and who look to our pages for information on 
such topics exclusively, there would be an impossibility of their 
reading all we could present them on these subjects alone: so 
that selection, arrangement, and condensation, are necessary to en- 
sure even their attention. If our object in the establishment and 
continuation of this Work, were merely the gratification of this 
class, and the consequent pecuniary advantage which its sale among 
Indian readers would produce, we might rest satisfied with very 
slender exertions, and make our Book a mere compilation from 
the Indian Papers, without taking the trouble to interest a single 
being in the fate of the countries to which our labours relate. 
But we are proud to feel, and to avow, that we have far higher, 
and we hope more inidalile views : we dunia to interest as many 
other classes of the British public as we can, and particularly the 
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wealthy and influential classes, in the welfare of our East and 
West Indian possessions ; and to secure this, we must win them 
by other inducements than those of severe research into unpo- 
pular and uninviting subjects. We may repeat what has been said 
on a former occasion, “‘ to make a work like this extensively use- 
ful, it must be widely circulated ; to ensure this it must be render- 
ed attractive; and to point its attractions to minds of various 
complexions, it must contain what is new, agreeable, and enter- 
taining, as well as what is pre-eminently useful.” We have kept 
this constantly before us, and are pleased to find that the most in- 
telligent of our readers cordially approve the plan we have pursued. 

It is thus, that while endeavouring to draw the attention of the 
British public to the state of their possessions in the East and the 
West, and discussing the graver questions of policy and govern- 
ment in either hemisphere, we have been anxious so to mingle 
the agreeable with the instructive, as to invite even those who read 
merely for entertainment, to look into our pages. We consider 
this union of the pleasing with the useful so essential to the gene- 
ral estimation in which a Periodical Journal must be held, before it 
can produce any powerful or lasting effect, even on the topics which 
it especially professes to discuss, that we shall never make our own 
exclusively Oriental or Colonial, though nothing of importance that 
can promote or illustrate these branches of inquiry will be omitted. 
We shall endeavour to do ample justice to these, and still find 
room for lighter and more general subjects to relieve the attention, 
and give an agreeable variety to our pages. Our distant readers, 
in the Eastern and Western hemispheres, will, we know, be happy 
to receive these occasional reliefs from matters having less of no- 
velty to recommend them; and we should hope that even the old 
retired East and West Indians at home, will readily yield up a por- 
tion of what they may consider their exclusive claims, to those, 
who, having no immediate personal interest in the affairs of either 
of the Indies, cannot be brought to look into works exclusively 
treating of these only ; but who are, nevertheless, disposed to give 
an occasional glance at what is passing in distant quarters, and 
bestow even a momentary attention on the consideration of graver 
questions, arising out of our Indian and Colonial Policy, provided 
they can be at the same time repaid for their search in some re- 
spects when disappointed in others. 

This explanation is deemed necessary, to satisfy the inquiries of 
many excellent friends of our Publication, as to the varied nature of 
the Numbers already issued ; and is equally important to others, 
as an indication of the course that will be pursued in future. We 
entered on our career with the assurance, that we should endeavour 
at least to afford gratification to all classes of readers interested in 
the improvement of mankind ; and we continue in the confident 
hope that this end will be attained. 
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L’ ESPERANCE, 
I, 


Sarur! 6 divine Espérance ! 

Toi dont le charme seducteur 
Donne une aile a la jouissance, 
Ote une épine a la douleur ; 
Quand sur son sein l’homme repose, 
Ah! qu'il goite un doux abandon ! 
Si le Plaisir est une rose, 
L’Espérance en est le bouton. 


Il. 


Ton ancre soutient la nacelle 

Du malheureux, battue des vents ; 
Toi seule lui restes fidelle 

Quand ses amis sont inconstants : 
Malgré les verroux effroyables, 
Dans un cachot tu suis nos pas; 
Si les enfers sont redoutables, 
C’est que tu n’y pénétres pas. 


Ill. 


Des amours charmante nourrice, 
Que seroient-ils sans ton secours ? 
Ce sont tes soins, ton lait propice, 
Qui les font croitre tous les jours ;— 
En vain, aprés bien des traverses, 
Ils sont au comble de leur voeux ; 
Sur tes genoux quand tu les berces, 
Ils sont souvent bien plus heureux. 


IV. 


Je te vois repousser dans l’ombre 

Et les craintes et les regrets, 

Et sur l'avenir le plus sombre 

Jeter un voile plein d’attraits:— 
Quand par les maux l’ame epuisée 
Touche a l'heure ot tout n’est plus rien, 
Au loin tu montres 1’Elysée, 

Et la mort nous paroit un bien. 
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ON HOPE. 


I. 


Hatt! Hope, fair daughter of the skies! 
The charm of whose seductive reign 
Gives wings to pleasure as it flies, 

And plucks away the thorn from pain : 
Lulled on thy bosom to repose, 

How sweetly sleep our mortal cares ! 
And oh! if Pleasure be a rose, 

Hope is the sweetest bud it bears. 


Il. 


Man’s shatter’d bark thine anchor stays 
Till the rude storm has o’er him blown, 
And thy bright star still lends its rays 
When fortune, friends, and all are flown: 
Tho’ frightful darkness gathers round, 
Thy light the wanderer's path can cheer ; 
Nor would hell’s self a hell be found, 
But that thou never enterest there. 


Ill. 


Of love the tenderest nurse confest, 
To thee the infant passion clings, 
And, fed at thy propitious breast 
With life’s invigorating springs, 

It finds at length, when quitting thee 
Possession’s warmest vow to meet, 
Fondled on thy maternal knee 

Its bliss was often more complete. 


IV. 


O! Hope, ’tis thine o’er present ill 
Thy magic ray of light to pour, 

And the dark future brighten still 
With pictured scenes of joy in store ; 
F’en when the soul exhausted yields, 
In that last hour when life must cease, 
The dream of thine Elysian fields 
Makes death itself a pledge of peace. 







































HUMOUR AND GRAVITY. 


Ir is the fault of readers that authors sometimes render them- 
selves despicable by their levity, for they still require a seasoning 
of humour in every thing. But there are subjects that will not 
receive it, which, nevertheless, are well worthy of attention. Hu- 
mour, in fact, is hostile to true eloquence, which is nothing if it 
be not impassioned. For when the springs of the heart are broken 
up, and flowing into the main current of the understanding—when 
life, and society, and nature, seem nothing but as they are molten 
into the stream of passion, what has the quaint face of humour to 
do in the picture? By the side of passion it looks like the dwarfs 
who, in the old romances, travel in the company of giants. But 
there are compositions of which it is the pervading spirit ; such as 
are those we take up to while away the intervals of business or 
study. Here it is at home; here it may strut and bluster about, 
like a jolly host, and see to the entertainment of the guests. ‘True 
humour, like a good landlord, should have a kind of ubiquity. In 
every composition in which it is admissible, it should be the ground- 
work, the woof, appearing across every thread of the texture, and 
visible through every superinduced ornament. This circumstance 
alone would distinguish it from wit, which should come in flashes 
like lightning, and be gone as rapidly. The one is a continuous, 
the other a momentary feeling. While reading a humorous work, 
the face wears continually a kind of suppressed smile, easily relax- 
ing into laughter ; a witty one induces a succession of cloud and 
sunshine, and is productive of a higher, though less sustained, 
pleasure. Moliere is the most witty writer I know; but there is 
no one that deserves the title of most humorous. 

In that light and fugitive prose, that is the happy medium 
through which many ordinary writers convey their ideas to their 
readers, humour might well take place of that unbecoming pomp 
so assiduously cultivated, and so disproportioned to their concep- 
tions. When the mind is full, nay, overflowing with its own rich- 
ness, it may be allowed to pour forth its exuberance, ore rotundo ; 
but when it has only a few tiny arrows to shoot away, it were folly 
to borrow the bow of Hercules :—therefore, should an easy and 
modest style be adopted by all the rank and file gentlemen of 
the republic of letters. 

It is of course inadequate to the expression of great ideas, to 
the unfolding of new principles, and incongruous to the passionate 
pursuit of truth. Gravity, with sparing figure, and solemn march, 
is the natural matrix for the ripening and bringing forth of lofty 
speculations. ‘To throw the gaudy mantle of fashionable eloquence 
over them, would be to deck the Crotonian wrestler in gauze and 
ribands, Lord Bacon’s language, grave and sententious, is as 
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much the production of lofty wisdom as his ideas, and approaches 
nearer to the expressive brevity of ‘Tacitus, than that of any other 
modern writer. J¢ is earnest, severe, and yet glowing with the 
grandest metaphor: it is the most exalted writing in the English 
language. But such a style is not to be imitated by.a man of less 
genius than himself ; and an equal magnitude of mind would al- 
ways give birth to equal dignity and richness of expression. For 
to one who was perpetually following the track of nature, through 
all her heights and depths, and making the experiment as it were, 
of how far the human soul could keep pace with her movements, 
language must have’ been a lever of immense power, to lift about 
and support the weight of his speculations. He had no occasion 
to seek for ornament, it was enough if he could find expressions 
adequate to the force of his ideas, 

But how would a man after Bacon’s own heart be received 
now? Would his sententious wisdom be listened to? It would, 
by as many as truly value Bacon ; but it would not be popular. 
He is not popular himself, and no wonder : for, to follow him 
through all his route, it would be necessary to possess a prelimi- 
nary knowledge, which very few can attain; and to take up with 
him for part of the way without that knowledge, would be impos- 
sible, you would part with him again before you understood his 
method. 

I have often depictured Wisdom to myself, as an immense forest, 
situated a little out of the road of life ; and writers as so many 
woodmen, who undertake to furnish mankind with their neces- 
sary fuel. Some when they get to this wood, go to work seriously, 
with hatchet and rope, and do not return until their burden be 
nearly as large as they can bear; but others, as soon as they reach 
it, snatch up a rotten stick or so, and hasten back, lest they should 
lose the credit of having purveyed for the fires of the public. The 
latter by going often keep up a show of business, and entice nu- 
merous customers ; whereas, when the former return, their load 
is frequently too great for any single buyer, and they are allow- 
ed to keep it for themselves, and make the best they can of it. 
These men had need be grave, unless, indeed, they become 
witty upon their own mistake, and take to picking their burden to 
pieces for the convenience of sale. But gravity has been treated 
as a mask, behind which folly is supposed to have mocked at man- 
kind. This may have sometimes been the case ; but folly is sel- 
dom mistress of so much forbearance, as is implied by the act of 
hiding her beauty. She generally, to do her justice, loves to show 
her own features, whatever to the contrary may have been said to 
her disparagement. 

Gravity is not the sourness of a monk, but the earnest thought- 
fulness of a legislator, and in reality ‘has never been allied to 
shallowness or imposture. It is as different from the frozen com- 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 2. D 
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posure of a quack, as is the calm surface of the ocean, still 
moved by tides and currents, from the stagnation of a summer 
pool. It is the habit of face and mind of those who deal in 
weighty and massive thought—they have much on board, and 
cannot dare the shallows like an unloaded skiff. Minds of great 
depth and solidity have never been remarkable for natural humour, 
and seldom for wit; the former requiring a slight contortion of 
mind, and the latter a facility of turning round to catch the 
glances of a meteor,—both which are incompatible with their na- 
ture. Humour, united commonly with shrewdness of observation, 
has a natural repugnance to intense speculation. It would always 
feel itself at ease, and be able to observe its own movements, and 
the effects of them. The man of humour grows more humorous 
from perceiving the effects of his character upon mankind ; and a 
man who naturally has none at all, may acquire it by being at- 
tentive to its sources and mode of operation. There is a certain 
ingenuity of thought, for which, perhaps, we have no name, ex- 
ceedingly resembling humour, but still possessing a difference, 
which is observable in writers of the highest kind. It is conver- 
sant about ordinary ideas, conferring on them a kind of import- 
ance very different from bombast. I recollect one instance of it in 
Plato’s Dialogues. 


“ AtcrBiADEs. I consent to answer your questions. For no 
harm, I think, will come to me that way. 


* Socrates. You think as if you had the spirit of divination !” 


This seems to be neither wit nor humour, but something superior 
to them both. It is the carrying on of an idea out of the common 
highway, and placing it in the cell of a temple. It may, perhaps, 
differ from the humorous only by being more subtle and refined ; 
but the degree justifies its exclusion from that class of things. It 
is a kind of purified fire which plays about the horizon of wit, but 
is visible only to a few. his is not incompatible with gravity, 
because it is rare, gentle, and seemingly accidental. ‘The mind 
gives into it unconsciously. and is warmed and enlivened, and 
made sensible of pleasure, without being seduced from its track, 
or called to look aside upon the tricks of an intellectual mounte- 
bank. 

It is as difficult, however, to be an ascetic in the use of wit, 
when one possesses the power, as in that of figures and elaborated 
fancies. Men commonly go into the regions of imagination, as 
children do into a flower-garden, resolved to deck their discourses 
with as many metaphors as possible; not being aware that self- 
denial is in this affair, as in virtue, the true foundation of greatness. 
Gravity implies this self-denial, and is the highest possible com- 
pliment to the judgment of the reader; as it supposes him capable 
ef following the natural march of the understanding through 
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a path which cannot always be strowed with flowers, but must 
sometimes be pursued over the cold and rugged heights of truth. 
I have met with critics little mindful, it would seem, of the spirit 
of the great writers of antiquity, who imagined their abstemious- 
ness in this respect to flow from poverty of fancy; and therefore 
concluded that the writers of Greece and Rome, in whom it was 
a kind of ruling principle, were destitute of what we understand 
by the word genius. But it does not follow that the richest soil 
must be covered by the thickest foliage, or that the rude tree of 
the forest should yield to the pretty shrub in the nursery. If culti- 
vation be anything, it is as much the art of clearing away the 
exuberances of nature, of repressing her endeavour to shoot up 
into useless beauty, as it is that of appropriating to each soil the 
things it is capable of bringing to perfection. The Greeks seem 
to have been possessed of this art; and it savours something of 
presumption in a critic of the nineteenth century to speak so con- 
temptuously of a people who reckoned among themselves an 
Aristotle, a Dionysius, and a Longinus. But it is really incon- 
sistent with genius to evaporate in trope and figure:—it lays hold 
of images when, like a speculum, they can reflect its ideas out 
upon mankind with greater lustre than a plain statement, but 
never suffers them to grow up into a second surface over its mean- 
ing. Words even the most closely connected with ideas are inade- 
quate to represent them fully, and are apt to cloud and distract the 
meaning in spite of all endeavours to the contrary; but to introduce 
a new language of metaphor, would be to draw another curtain 
over a thing you were obliged to contemplate, and could hardly 
perceive, through one. You may occasionally stand in the sha- 
dow, as it were, of a metaphor, and see more clearly than you 
could in the open glare of a bare surface ; but who is not sensible 
that to multiply shadow must be to obscure the view? The 
Greeks were not ignorant of this, and therefore, unless by a simile 
they could add beauty at once, and clearness to their expressions, 
they severely rejected it. ‘The ancients laid it down as a rule that 
nothing could be illustrated by anything more obscure, or less 
known, than itself. We are not so fastidious; and one of our 
greatest poets has, in a very beautiful passage, attempted to illus- 
trate an universal thing by comparing it with one very little known. 
I allude to the likening of the dying away of an Italian sunset to 
the changing hues of a dolphin expiring. In reality, it is the 
fading of the evening light which illustrates, in this instance, and 
makes known the thing meant to bring it nearer to our conceptions. 
For few have marked or seen the fleeting colours of that beautiful 
fish when dying; but the delightful lapses of light through the dark- 
ening west have not escaped any eye. ‘I'his simile, then, adds beauty 
and splendour to the language, and by the bringing together of 
things so unconnected, communicates admiration and pleasure to 
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the mind; but no additional clearness is derived to the original 
ideas from its introduction, but rather obscurity. 

But although excessive imagery, and allusion, and comparison, 
detract something from the character of gravity, as implying too 
much endeavour to be striking, still there is nothing in them 
incongruous to its nature. ‘The excess may arise from over rich- 
ness of fancy, and may be subdued by time, or worn into proportion 
and harmony by the operation of reflection. But should something 
of it still remain, and survive the hand of correction and time, it 
would yet be no more than the triumph of wild nature over the 
principles of art, and would not militate against the utmost gravity 
of mind. Many of the common writers of our age, imagine that to 
be serious is to be dull; and dismissing, in consequence, every pro- 
pensity to it from the moment they take up the pen of authorship, 
they pursue a kind of phantom of the Rabelais vein, until it 
leads them neck-deep into absurdity. The truth, that whatever 
be our end we cannot all reach it by the same path, seems lost 
upon them: they would all be light, gay, and graceful in their 
style, be the subject of their discussion what it may. There is no 
quarter given to serious and passionate inquiry; nor is there any 
thing for which we can consent to hush the spirits to quiet: we 
must laugh—we must be tickled—we must be wafted about in the 
car of humorous fancy—or we are undone. A serious style is like 
a quaker’s hat in a drawing-room—the butt of every witling’s jest. 
Even men of talent give currency to this mintage, by bending 
before the mode. What then can a writer of earnest feeling ex- 
pect to gain? Will he turn his vigorous fancy, as our ancestors 
did their trees, into apes and lions, to divert or terrify the vulgar? 
Will he shrink his dimensions, like the Genius in the Arabian 
Nights, till he be small enough to enter the box of tea-table 
criticism? He will prefer awaiting, unthumbed by greasy students, 
the fulness of time spoken of by Swift, to undergo purification, and 
ascend the sky. 

True humour and wit are always valuable, but they are as stub- 
born as gravity, and not more conforming to the mode. Those 
who possess little of either, endeavour to make up by pliability 
what they want in power; and if they cannot be the dictators, will 
be the parasites of the public. An excellent writer of the present 
day, remarkable for true wit and agreeable fancies, in speaking of 
the genius of Hogarth, has ventured a very questionable doctrine, 
which has been made use of by his lucky contemporaries. He 
tells us, that a work should be estimated by the quantity of 
thought required to produce it; and that, therefore, Hogarth may 
be deemed (if it shall be found that his works contain as much 
thought) as great a genius as Raffaelle or Michael Angelo. But 
this was said pro tempore to suit the occasion, and was never 
meant to be strictly believed. For the writer must have known 
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that it is the quality of thought which determines its rank; that 
a square mile of common, is not worth a square mile of rich arable 
or pasture land—that thought is valuable only when productive 
of great results—that a man may in reality waste all the vigour of 
his mind in thinking on a subject which is not fertile in one useful 
or noble truth. Helvetius tells us of an honest French author, 
who spent twenty years’ study in composing a Treatise on the 
Nightingale. His own work on the Mind, by which he will be 
known to posterity, was not, perhaps, the production of a greater 
quantity of thought—but how different the results! It appears, 
in fact, that thought is noble or worthless, great or contemptible, 
as it is directed to sublime and useful, or mean and petty ends. 

Many who hold this pleasing doctrine, respecting the quantity of 
thought, are doubtless to be ranked with the author of the ‘Treatise 
on the Nightingale.—But is it not unfortunate that a writer of 
undoubted excellence should thus contribute to the propagation 
of a pernicious error? ‘That he should persuade those who, per- 
haps justly, look upon hiin as their oracle, that provided they think 
a good deal, it is no matter upon what? Every thing which looks 
towards this conclusion, should be considered by a writer as he- 
retical, and destructive of the commonwealth of letters. Carried 
into morals, it would, in reality, be subversive of political states ; 
for were citizens persuaded that virtue was measured by the quan- 
tity of action, how long would any polity continue? Thus it is 
that Respice finem, may be accounted a divine maxim, for half 
the errors of the world are occasioned by the neglect of it. 

But the worst effect of the heartless levity spoken of above, is 
its being destructive of the passion of study. For when the mind 
comes to regard every thing as a fit subject for trifling upon, or 
erects trifles by nature into important objects of study, we may be 
sure it will not regard any intellectual attainment as a thing to 
awaken the ardour of passion, or will soon be thrown back in its 
ascent by the frivolity of its object. Earnestness is the only thing 
that can preserve the elasticity of the mind throughout its pursuit 
of knowledge, and that can only be maintained by allowing the 
object of our wishes to preserve the gravity and dignity of its port. 
We shall then be persuaded that we do not fly after a phantom— 
that there is worthy occasion for effort—that to persevere is to 
succeed—and that if once we can lay hold of the skirts of know- 
ledge, the remaining part of our journey will be rendered easy by 
the force with which she will thenceforth hurry us along. A strong 
leaning towards humour will be sure to retard our progress, by 
throwing ridicule, and an aptitude to take things by the wrong 
handle, in our way. For, while we pause to amuse ourselves with 
these, the main object is moving fast away, and distancing us by 
fearful strides. In knowledge, as in the things of this life, the 
agreeable should always be thrust aside when it stands in our way 
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to the useful. Nor should the latter be shunned because ridicule 
may give it the name of common-place,—the science of what is 
dignified, and useful, and beautiful, being always less common- 
place in reality than ridicule, and the tact of humorous levity. 
The public is not unjust in this respect ; for though it sometimes 
joins the frivolous wit in a laugh at the awkward earnestness of 
science and genius, it preserves, nevertheless, its esteem for the 
latter, and suffers oblivion gradually to draw her mantle over the 
head of the other. Bion. 





TO LEILA. 
(From the Turkish.) 


Nay, cease to chide my wandering love, 
Or deem that love unhallowed all, 
Say not that I a traitor prove, 
Nor thus my prowess folly call. 


True, there are daughters of the West, 
Fair as the snow its scenes unfold : 
put what to me the snow-white breast, 

If, like that snow, the heart be cold ? 


True, there are eyes of azure hue, 

Which other climes have hymn’d, so soft ; 
But, as their sky, those eyes of blue 

Can frown in hate, or change as oit. 


True, there are lips that Love might see, 
To banquet on the sweets they shed ; 
But, if they breathe no sweets for me, 
I sigh not for those lips so red. 


Then, come, my Leila! turn thine eye, 
That large and languid orb of light ; 

What though its lid be deepen’d dye, 
Beneath it live but glances bright. 


What though thy cheek of Houri youth, 
Be not as tintless lilies fair, 

’Tis yet so more than soft, in sooth, 
My lips could cling for ever there. 


And thy young form of sylphic grace, 
That floats in beauty o’er the view, 

Oh! who the Irem scene would chase, 
By one rash murmur at its hue ¢ 


C.J. 
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ORIENTAL TABLE TALK. 
The Fables of Pilpay. 


In what country the Apologue took its rise is altogether unknown ; 
but there remain certain slight traces, discoverable through the 
glimpses of tradition, which induce us to place its earliest seat in 
Assyria or Persia. For the Jews, who were a people sprung from 
the Chaldaic root, together with various other relics of their ori- 
ginal country, seem in all their wanderings to have carried about 
with them a strong predilection for fable and allegory. ‘The most 
ancient fables, indeed, that have come down to us, are of Persian 
and Jewish composition ; and although the Hebrew literature had 
its origin subsequent to the Egyptian captivity, and might be sup- 
posed to be no more than a copy of that which prevailed in the 
country of Isis, where learning and science had flourished from 
time immemorial, we are nevertheless inclined to believe that fable 
sprung from Iran. It must not be denied, however, that allegory, 
which is of the same family with parable and apologue, was sup- 
posed by antiquity to have had its birth upon the banks of the 
Nile,* and the general opinion became condensed into a proverb. 
But for many ages the Greeks were unacquainted with the Assyrian 
empire: Homer, says Strabo, knew nothing of it, nor of the power 
of the Medes ; otherwise he who celebrated the Egyptian Thebes, 
would not have failed to speak of the magnificence of Babylon, of 
Ninus, of Ecbatana. Herodotus informs us also, that as late as the 
reign of Darius, the Lacedemonians did not know the distance of 
those royal cities from the sea. We must not, therefore, expect to 
discover among the Greeks any very distinct notion of the inventions 
or literature of those ancient empires ; although certain obscure 
hints, and vague perceptions, seem to have reached them, of what 
these barbarians had thought and done. Cicero, indeed, laughed 
at the vast antiquity which the Chaldeans claimed for themselves ; 
but it is plain that in this particular his wit was fed upon slender 
knowledge, and, like a hungry bird, pecked at the hand of the 
feeder, out of mere anger. ‘The bearded Magian, however, in 
Hyde; has the hoar of antiquity upon his countenance—he looks, 
as you view him bending over the victim bull, in the mystic cavern 
of Mithra, a primitive being, coeval with the very sun he wor- 
shipped. His religion was all allegory, and symbol, and fable. 
It was the first spring which the human mind opened in the 
world of superstition, whence such vast streams have issued, and 
poured a deluge upon the earth. Magism has a dubious air about 
it, as if hesitating between truth and falsehood. It seems tv have 
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begun with time; and to have come forward, the herald of eternity ; 
but locking its commission in its bosom, it died without executing 
it. It is, nevertheless, in the caves of Mithra, that we are to seek 
the origin of all fable, religious and moral. ‘There are various in- 
direct testimonies which point to Babylon as the birthplace of all 
science and knowledge; and, among the rest, Vitruvius, while 
speaking of things appertaining to astronomy, constantly cites the 
Chaldeans, never mentioning the Egyptians. 
Tradidit Zgyptis Babylon, Egyptus Achivis ; 


was a common saying among the ancients. 


But whoever were the first possessors of knowledge, the practice 
of concealing it from the vulgar seems to have obtained very early : 
hieroglyphics, parables, &c. were invented for this purpose, and 
served as cases in which the divine forms of the Muses were car- 
ried about unseen. What at first, however, was intended as an 
impediment, served afterwards to give force and permanence to 
the stream of knowledge ; as a weak dam only collects the waters 
which in the end destroy it, and rush on with redoubled fury 
through their bed. - 

The Fables, whose title stands at the head of this article, were 
composed, we are told, for the sole instruction of an Indian king ; 
and were meant to convey that instruction in a manner not calcu- 
lated to give offence. ‘To their author a vague tradition has given 
the name of Pilpay or Bidpai; “ two names,” says Mr. Charles 
Wilkins, “ of which, as far as my inquiries have extended, the 
Brahmins of the present day are totally ignorant.” * ML. Galland, 
indeed, informs us that Pilpay is a Persian*word, and means 
“ Elephant’s Foot; a name applied, in derision, to a club-footed 
man. But it is useless to seek in Hindoo literature for any eluci- 
dation of the question concerning the name of the author, or the 
date of his production, “ for,” says Mr. Wilkins, “ few Sanskrit 
books bear either the name of the real author, or the date of the 
year in which they were written.” But Sir William Jones cuts 
the Gordian knot at once, by declaring that Veeshno-Sarma was 
the original author, and that Buzurjhumihr, physician, and after- 
wards vizier, to Nouschirvan, translated them into Persian in the 
sixth century. He then proceeds to call in question the exist- 
ence of Esop, because the Arabs helieve him to have been “ an 
Abyssinian; and concludes by informing us that he is not dis- 
inclined to suppose, that the first moral fables which appeared in 
Europe, were of Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

Why Sir W. Jones should thus reduce honest Esop to a shadow, 
seems rather unaccountable; especially as he could not mean to 
deny that the Fables which go under his name are much more 
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ancient than the Hitépadésa of Veeshno-Sarma, The greatest 
antiquity which the learned Mr. Wilkins could attribute to the 
Hitépadésa diel not exceed eleven hundred years ; and as Hero- 
dotus mentions Esop, “ the Writer of Fables,” he must have been 
celebrated at least a thousand years before the time of Veeshno- 
Sarma. 

But the truth is, that the Hitépadésa is not the original of 
Pilpay’s Fables ; and has seareely any resemblance to it. The 
frame-work, which in Pilpay is so ingenious, in the Hitépadésa is 
awkward, and sometimes unnatural; and, although Sir William 
Jones entitles it “the most beautiful collection of Apologues in 
the world,” the book is so obscene in many places, that it is in- 
capable of translation. In Pilpay also, there is not the slightest 
trace of the avatars, or incarnations of the Hindoo gods, or of the 
Brahminical system in general, further than it might be noticed by 
astranger: but in Veeshno-Sarma, there is not a page, and scarcely 
a sentence, in which we do not meet with an exposition of some 
point of Hindoo faith, or some familiar allusion to their mytho- 
logy. The Fables of Pilpay, we are told, were composed for the 
instruction of a great king; those of Veeshno-Sarma were related 
to entice the two naughty sons of a certain Rajah into a love 
of learning. 

Frazer, in his Catalogue of Oriental MSS. asserts that the for- 
mer were compiled by the ancient Brahmins of India, and entitled, 
Kurtuk Dumnik, (in which some authors find a resemblance to 
Kalilah and Damnah ;) and that Abul Fazel, secretary and vizier 
to the Great Mogul Gelaleddin Mohammed Akbar, illustrated its 
obscure passages, abridged its long digressions, put it in an easy 
and familiar style, and gave it the name of Ayar Danish, or 
“ The Criterion of Wisdom.” 

Doctor Aikin ingeniously observes, that, although many authors 
pretend that Pilpay lived upwards of 2000 years before Christ, 
there are evident traces in the work of an origin much more 
modern; “ and,” he adds, “ it is not improbable, but that it was 
the production of some ingenious Persian, who, to give it the 
greater credit, passed it upon the world as a relic of the ancient 
Indian philosophy.” 

Now this is precisely what we are inclined to believe; for, 
although we enter the inquiry by many mouths, like the Nile, 
they all lead to one current of tradition, which loses «itself in 
darkness about the time of Nouschirvan. Beyond that epoch there 
is no proceeding. ‘The fame of the book began, it is said, about 
his time to gain ground in the world; and as he was a prinee who 
loved letters, and protected learned men, he not only conceived 
the desire of possessing a copy of it, but was likewise fortunate 
enough to find in his dominions, nay, in his court, a man possessing 
the necessary enterprise and learning, to procure and explain it to 
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him. This man was his physician Burzouith. He set forward on 
his laudable expedition, loaded with immense riches; and on 
arriving at the court of the Dabschelimat at Soumenat, pretending 
to be engaged in traffic, and behaving in a very generous and 
polished manner, he so far won upon the Indians thet they per- 
mitted him to copy these celebrated Fables; though they had 
always lain, up to that time, concealed in the library of their kings. 
The Baron de Sacy supposes that he made his translation upon the 
spot, and never brought any copy of the original into Persia; and, 
in order in some degree to soften the improbability of the whole 
story, imagines that he really might have had some commercial 
views in India, and only accidentally employed himself in purloin- 
ing the Apologues. But he has no authority for either of these 
suppositions ; and the Orientals, so far from wishing to sift away 
the marvellous from the relation, seem to respect it only inasmuch 
as it is improbable. ‘They have no conception of our cold criticism, 
which is perpetually snapping at every appearance of a falsehood, 
and occasionally even at Truth herself, if she come in a suspicious 
form; but being fond of having the surface of their imaginations 
shaken by the blast of wonder, give way very passively to the gale, 
and are thankful for the emotion it causes. 

Were these Fables the production of the remote antiquity which 
some Oriental scholars have believed them to be, it must be 
allowed to be somewhat singular that no copy should have found 
its way out of the intellectual Bastille of the Indian sovereigns, 
before the reign of Nouschirvan, in the sixth century; especially 
as we observe that from that time forward all civilized nations have 
displayed an eagerness to possess a translation of them. It would 
be paying too great a compliment to Nouschirvan to suppose that 
he was the only prince or great man in all the East possessed of 
sufficient curiosity to desire a sight of this famous book. It seems 
more natural, and likewise more consonant to history, to suppose 
that the book was written during his reign; and that the mission 
and translation of Burzouiéh are all a fiction. By this we should 
at once get rid of a number of absurd tales, that now cling to the 
history of the work; and might please ourselves with possessing 
a very splendid monument of the ancient genius of Persia. The 
steps by which it passed through the Arabic, modern Persian, and 
Turkish, into the European languages, might then be followed with 
pleasure, as we should be sure we were not pursuing the track of 
an ignis fatuus over uncertain and dubious paths. 

The first translation which was made into any of the more 
western languages of Asia, according to Asseman, was the Syriac. 
He tells us it was made by a certain Boud or Buddas, a travelling 
or visiting Presbyter, who governed those Christians inhabiting 
the frontiers of Persia and India. ‘“ He is said,’ observes Asse- 

an, “to have understood the Indian language, from which he 
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translated the book called Kalilagh and Damnagh into the Syriac 
tongue.” This Boud, he likewise informs us, lived in the times of 
the patriarch Ezechiel, about the year 510; “ that is, in the 
reign of Nouschirvan,” says M. de Sacy, “and precisely at that 
epoch in which should be placed, the mission of Burzouith into 
India.” 

Now Burzouich, according to M. Galland, was himself a Syrian, 
though living at the court of Persia, and he might have written 
his book in his own language, as well as in the Pehlavi. But the 
animals, who are the chief interlocutors in the fables, have 
Arabic names, damnah, signifying to hate with a desire of venge- 
ance, and kalilah, to crown or perfect. ‘These names, therefore, 
may ‘have been imposed by Abdallah ben-Almokaffa, a Persian 
also, who, in the reign of the Khalif al Mansour, translated it from 
the Pehlavi into Arabic. He was originally a Magian, was con- 
verted late to Islamism, and was all his life suspected of being an 
atheist. Nevertheless, he was a very learned man, and translated 
from the Pehlavi many works on the ancient history of Persia, 
which are supposed to have considerably assisted Firdausi in the 
composition of the Shah Nameh. From Abdallah’s translation, 
were made the Greek version of Simeon Seth, a.p. 1080; and 
the modern Persian version of Abou’lmaali Nasr-allah ben-Abda- 
hamid, a. H. 510. John of Capua likewise translated it into 
Latin ; and there is a Hebrew version, which is attributed to the 
Rabbin Joél. 

Ali Tchelebi-ben Saleh translated it into the Turkish language, 
in the reign of Sultan Soliman, and employed twenty years in 
accomplishing his task. From this translation it was that MM. 
Galland and Cardonne made their version, published at Paris with 
the title of “ Contes et Fables Indiennes de Bidpai et de Lockman.” 

D’Herbelot’s account of the Kalilah and Damnah is at once 
meagre and contradictory. Under the title of Djawidan Khired, 
he attributes it to Houschenk, an ancient hing of Persia; but the 
Djawidan Khired is a totally different work, if we may credit 
M.de Sacy. Still we perceive in this another proof that the. book 
was suspected to have had its origin in Persia; and though 
D’Herbelot did not exercise much judgment in what little he has 
collected concerning this work, we may perceive that the genuine 
sources were few, and that there was none which could conduct 
him beyond the time of Nouschirvan. 

In speaking of David Said, of Ispahaun, who translated a part 
of these fables into French, which was printed at Paris 1644, 
under the title of the “Beok of Lights, or the Conduct of Kings,” 
D’Herbelot contradicts the assertion of that author, that the first 
Arabic version had been made by order of al Mansour ; but after- 
wards, in the article Homaioun Nameh, he himself tells us that it 
was done by that Khalif’s order, and published under the title of 
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Kalilah and Damnah. A new edition of the “ Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale” is wanting, in which some able oriental scholar should weed 
out these imperfections, and melt ten or tweive of its barren short 
articles into one connected and clear narration. 

A dry enumeration of editions, however, or even of the re- 
castings, if we may use the phrase, of this ancient statue, cannot 
be so entertaining to the reader as an account of the work itself ; 
although it certainly be curious to pursue the path, as far as we 
can do so in light and safety, by which so singular a production 
found its way into Europe. There is a peculiar feeling that ac- 
companies the perusal of a book of uncertain origin, especially if 
it has any pretension to high antiquity; for while our judgment 
may be able to fix upon the real station where it fell in with the 
march of time, and certainly determine that it could not have 
done so at an earlier portion of the journey; yet does our imagi- 
nation rather side with the deception, because it has a perpetual 
reluctance to be confined within the pales of truth and possibility. 
Man is not naturally fond of abstract truth :—he may think he is, 
and seem to act as if he were ; but where is the mind that is not 
prone to interweaye something of its own creation with the bare 
and inartificial woof of verity? It is surprising how little truth 
there is in anything, and how poor and shivering a thing it looks, 
when by a fierce metaphysical alechymy we have melted away the 
bulky and baser ores which enwrapped it, as it were, like a nucleus, 
and got at the simple and unmixed thing. — It is said, that all the 
pure matter. in the universe, if reduced to its real dimensions, 
might be contained within a nutshell; and the same thing may 
perhaps be predicated of simple truth. It seems, however, that 
error is our patrimony, and it cannot be said of us that we ne- 
glect to make the most of it. Our laws, our education, our man- 
ners, our very literature, are raised as so many fences about it ; 
and with inconceivable art it has been made a matter of bad taste 
to be in the right. The human mind, it appears, is a wide region, 
which, as well as spots of beauty and fertility, contains dark and 
barren wastes, near which it is dangerous to linger for a mo- 
ment; and there are vigilant watchmen stationed on the paths 
leading to these, to warn the inexperienced or denounce the obsti- 
nate who may attempt or persevere in exploring them. This is 
the perfection of cunning, and it is no wonder that we observe so 
many men walking and thinking according to fashion and autho- 
rity. But what in reality is surprising, is the facility-with which 
men are turned from their intentions by the prevailing mode. 
Nevertheless it is capable of explanation ; for the generality of 
men think, in the same manner as straws swim in a river, as they 
are impelled by the strong current of things, few having the power 
of steering as they please over the ocean of thought and nature. 
But to return to Pilpay— 
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The history of the book appears, we see, after all that has been 
said, to be as obscure and unsatisfactory as that of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments ; to which work, though far inferior, it bears 
some resemblance in the freshness and vividness of its paintings. 
There is likewise a sense of vastness and great antiquity which goes 
along with the development of this author’s ideas. We are trans- 
ported back to a time when those notions and maxims, now become 
trite common-place with us, were important and new, and consi- 
dered as mysteries, the penetration of which was reserved for sages 
and kings. Itis pleasing thus to call up the mind of man before us, 
clad in its earliest costume, and redolent of the cradle and the 
breast. It is the better part of necromancy. In advanced stages, 
indeed, of knowledge, it seems to be one of the most useful works 
of study to penetrate back as far as possible over the vast abysses 
of time, in search of the starting-place of the understanding. In 
this voyage, ancient books, like little islands scattered in a bound- 
less sea, afford occasional resting-places to the mind; but their 
series at length ending, we coast along fearfully upon the skirts of 
eternity, and are glad to return, shivering at our own audacity. 
The ancient little volume before us; may not perhaps be one of 
these islands; but it was written on the plains of Iran, when our 
forefathers were yet little better than savages from the woods ; 
and, in spite of the numerous rifacimenti it has undergone, still 
exhibits manifest tokens of an early and remote origin. For two 
reasons the manner of Pilpay has always prevailed in the East, 
and, more or less, in every barbarous age and country. For, in 
fact, no more safe or effectual method could be chosen, of disse- 
minating wholesome but unwelcome truths under a despotic go- 
vernment ; and, secondly, it is suited, by its simplicity, to the 
apprehension of uncultivated minds, arousing attention by its 
approximation to story, and communicating instruction by the 
force and obviousness of its moral. With us, fables (excepting 
those of La Fontaine) rarely trespass over the threshold of the 
nursery. Esop and Phedrus, in our public schools, are mere 
Greek and Latin. But with the Orientals, the reverse of our prac- 
tice takes place ; for, besides the ordinary object of moral trea- 
tises—the regulation of the affairs of common life—it is with 
them customary to infuse into their apologues, maxims of policy 
for the direction and better government of the state, and to con- 
sider them, in consequence, as a treasure to be possessed and 
valued by the greatest princes. And it is really questionable 
whether the whole art of government be not reducible to a few 
simple maxims, to be varied and applied according to circum- 
stances. But be this as it may, such was the belief of the sage 
Pilpay. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity in all eastern productions of this 
kind, and is indicative of no mean knowledge of the human mind, 
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that a very wide range is left for the imagination in respect to 
place and time. ‘Towards the eastern confines of China, there 
once reigned a monarch”—Thus begin the Fables of Pilpay. 
This prince is then described as mighty in power, remarkable for 
the splendour of his virtues, for the pomp of his attendants, for 
the magnificence of his palaces. He is surrounded by wise and 
learned men, and listens to and is guided by their counsels. Once 
upon a time, this monarch, attended by his vizier, goes forth upon 
a hunting expedition; and the heat of the day becoming exces- 
sive, they betake themselves to a cool spot at the foot of a certain 
mountain. Here the trees wave, the cold rivulets wind through 
the meadows, the birds sing, and the flowers put forth all their 
odours and beauty. All this induces in the king’s mind a train of 
laudable meditations. Looking about him, he perceives a swarm 
of bees that were making honey ; and, never having seen an 
object of this kind before, he questions his vizier concerning the 
nature of these little creatures. The minister explains all the 
economy of bee-government, and accidentally lets fall a mention 
of the Brahmin Pilpay, and of the great King Dabschelim. Upon 
this, the monarch, who had never before discovered the extent of 
his vizier’s knowledge, desires him to relate the history of that 
“ philosopher.” The vizier obeys, and forthwith we enter upon 
the foundation of the apologues. 

Dabschelim, it seems, reigned upon the banks of the Indus, 
near the sea, and diffused over his dominions the light of wisdom 
and justice. He loved peace ; and it was his greatest pleasure to 
see his people happy. ‘The countries in the neighbourhood of the 
Indus have not often, from that time to this, been blessed with a 
just government; and it is no wonder if the Indians look back 
with a pleasure, mingled with regret, to those remote days, and 
suffer their imaginations to repose upon them as upon a golden 
period of time, departed never to return. It is something to meet 
with a good king, even in fable, as it shows that the thing is not 
altogether inconceivable. Dabschelim, indeed, was quite a Titus ; 
and after having passed the day in the necessary toil of govern- 
ment, would lay himself down upon his bed, to taste the sweet 
repose which follows the exercise of virtue. He is at length in- 
formed in a dream (the usual mode of communication between 
heaven and earth in the East) that his good conduct is not to go 
unrewarded ; he is directed to mount his horse by break of day, 
and to ride towards the East, where he is to find an “ inestimable 
treasure.” 

The events which follow upon this, and at length introduce the 
Brahmin Pilpay, are conceived in a fine style of imagination, and 
possess much of the richness and. rapidity that distinguish the 
Arabian Nights. It is certain that a desert is a. place highly 
suited for the habitation of fancy, who, like an antelope, loves to 
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bound upon the free plain, to drink at hidden and unknown 
springs, to pluck the solitary fruit of the waste, and to repose 
amidst lofty and silent ruins. 

Passing, as hastily as possible, through the inhabited part of 
the country, the prince arrives at a desert, beyond which, arises a 
mountain reaching ** far above the clouds.” At the foot of this 
mountain, he observes a cave, “ obscure, dark, and black within, 
as the hearts of wicked men.” In this cave there is of course a 
hermit, who, knowing by inspiration, that the prince before him 
is the person designed by fate to possess “ the will and treasures 
of the great King Houschenk,” desires that the prince may com- 
mand the cave to be searched by his attendants. In a little time 
they make the desired discovery, and bring before the king “ a vast 
number of chests and coffers full of gold, silver, and jewels. 
Among the rest, was one chest of a smaller size than the others, 
which was bound about with several bars of iron, and fastened 
with a multitude of padlocks, the keys of which were not to be 
found, notwithstanding all the care and diligence that were used 
to seek them.” The result is that they break open the chest, and 
find a piece of white satin, with something written jon it in the 
Syriac language. It is now taken for a “talisman ;” but procur- 
ing a person skilled in the Oriental languages, they discover it 
to be “ the writing of the great King Houschenk left with his 
treasures.” This “ writing” is an abridgment of the good rules 
proper to regulate the conduct of a king; and is forthwith given 
in fourteen maxims, by no means a-kin to the politics of Machia- 
velli. But it immediately appears that Houschenk did not con- 
sider his quintessence of policy in any other light than as a clue 
to more complete instruction ; for he informs Dabschelim that if 
he would obtain a full development of the ideas contained in 
these maxims, he must travel to the mountain of Serandib, 
“which,” says he, “ was the mansion of our fathers, and there all 
the histories composed to illustrate and explain these admonitions 
will be related to him; and every question that can come into his 
heart to ask, will be answered as from an oracle of heaven.” 

As the prince had entered into this business, with the intention 
of going through it thoroughly, he forthwith deliberates upon the 
journey to Serandib; but being accustomed to take the advice 
of two favourite ministers upon all occasfons, he is unwilling to 
put his present design in execution without hearing the decision 
of their wisdom upon it. Upon learning the monarch’s design, 
they desire time to deliberate ; but in the end endeavour, by the 
usual method of apologue, to turn him from his purpose, as likely 
to be of no benefit to himself, and of much injury to his kingdom. 

The ministers not prevailing, Dabschelim sets forward on his 
journey to Serandib; and upon arriving near the mountain, stops 
three days in the city, and then proceeds in quest of the sage’s re- 
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tirement, crossing “a mountain which he found wonderfully high 
and steep, but environed with a great number of pleasant gardens 
and lovely meadows.” In an obscure cavern he finds the hermit 
Bidpay, or the Friendly Physician, “ whom some of the Indian 
grandees called Pilpay.” 

The king has “something of a prophetic apprehension ” that 
in this old man he shall diseover what he is in search of, and re- 
counts to him “ the whole story of his travels, his dream, the dis- 
covery of the treasure, and what was contained in the piece of 
white satin.” Seeing before him a prince of so excellent a dispo- 
sition, it is no wonder that the Brahmin experiences a feeling of 
delight, and accounts the people happy who lived under his reign. 
“ Then, taking occasion from hence, he opened his lips, like a 
cabinet of precious knowledge, and charmed Dabschelim with his 
admirable discourses. After several things they talked coneern- 
ing Houschenk’s letter. Dabschelim read the admonitions it con- 
tained one after the other: at the end of each, Pilpay gave the 
Fables which served to illustrate them, and the monarch heedfully 
kept them in his memory.” 

The first admonition contained in the letter of Houschenk was 
one which might still be addressed to kings with as much pro- 
priety as ever: it cautioned him to beware of flatterers and back- 
biters. In illustration of this, Pilpay relates the fable of the 
Lion and the Ox, in which the two chacals, Kalilah and Damnah, 
are the principal interlocutors; from which circumstance, the 
whole work has generally been called by their names. But in 
coming to the principal fable, there are several others introduced, 
and this makes the plan of the whole obscure and difficult to be 
committed to memory ; for fable, in truth, is heaped upon fable, 
until the groundwork is lost sight of; and, in general, the mind 
becomes weary of keeping the original plot in view, and only at- 
taches interest to the story immediately before it. However, even 
in this manner of considering them, they are highly amusing and 
instructive ; and have greater fulness and more complete develop- 
ment than those of Phedrus, or even, perhaps, of Esop. The 
manners stand out in bold relief; and from the various acts of 
treachery and guile perpetrated by the animals who are the actors 
in them, it is certain that they were very corrupt in the East, even 
in those early times. For the author, we may be sure, caused his 
animals to act as the men his contemporaries acted ; and it is 
probable that he rather softened than exaggerated the vices of the 
times: for Asiatic monarchs require a degree of management, 
however docible they may appear, hardly ever relishing the whole 
truth ; and the author having to do with one of these, was pro- 
bably under a necessity of moderating his zeal. 

In the conversations between Kalilah and Damnah (the two 
chacals), and in the apologues they relate to each other, to very 
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little purpose ; the former endeavouring to dissuade the latter 
from a crooked line of policy, and he, in turn, adroitly defending 
its pursuit ; we have a very fine picture of that kind of deception, 
by which the mind avoids perceiving the cogency of any argument 
which happens to make against its preconceived notions. Dam- 
nah is projecting the ruin of Cohotorbe the ox, who is in great 
favour at court, to the great prejudice of the aforesaid Damnah’s 
plans of ambition ; and, in order to convince his wife of the prac- 
ticability of his scheme, and to impress upon her mind a great 
respect for his ability in general, he relates various instances of 
strength falling beneath the attacks of weakness when aided by 
cunning ; and she, in order to turn him from his design, enu- 
merates as many, to show that, sooner or later, unjust policy i is 
detected and punished. 

But Damnah, being a thorough-bred politician, is not to be 
deterred by reasoning, or the prospect of danger to himself; he 
looks only to the ruin of his enemy, and that being once accom- 
plished, he imagines he shall be able to take the lead of cireum- 
stances, and carve his own fortune as he pleases. Under this 
persuasion, he practises upon the credulity and fears of the king 
and his favourite, and gradually inflaming the rage of the one, 
and the apprehensions of the other, brings about the terrible 
catastrophe by the complete destruction of the ox. 

Here, therefore, we have the picture of a successful villain; but 
in the very moment of his triumph, his humane wife, Kalilah, 
foretells his rain. Suspicions, indeed, soon fall upon Damnah ; 
and the husband and wife frequently discussing the matter aloud 
in their own house, it happens that the leopard overhears Kalilah 
reproaching Damnah for his heinous wickedness. Being in pos- 
session of their secret, he fears, however, to communicate it im- 
mediately to the lion ; but relates what he had heard to the queen- 
mother. The old lady, being a very prudent woman, does not 
directly disclose what she has heard, but rather excuses herself by 
the usual mode of fable. The lion’s curiosity being roused, he 
presses his mother to keep him no longer in suspense ; ee she 
therefore accuses Damnah of having wickedly wrought the ruin 
of the innocent Cohotorbe. Being thus accused, Damnah has again 
recourse to his fables, and by his eloquence and ready wit puzzles 
his majesty’s brain in so notable a manner, that he is unable to 
distinguish between right and wrong. This the queen-mother 
perceiving, she redoubles her attacks, and at length succeeds in 
having Damnah confined in prison. ‘Thither Kalilah goes to 
comfort him; but being virtuous and given to talk, as well as 
affectionate, she cannot even then repress her propensity to chide 
him for his evil doings. A bear, who overhears their conversation, 
informs against Damnah ; and at length it becomes evident that he 
must suffer for his crimes, The tender Kalilah, however she might 
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be given to scold her spouse, is overwhelmed with grief at his 
increasing danger, and while he is being hurried to and fro be- 
tween the palace and the prison, dies of a broken heart. Dam- 
nah now becomes careless of life; but is still, by a friend, per- 
suaded to endeavour to live. But the king, being rather worried 
into compliance with the desires of those about him, than con- 
vinced he is going to perform an act of justice, orders Damnah 
to be left to starve to death between four walls. 

This concludes the original work ; the remaining Fables being 
the additions of the various translators. It appears from this 
that Pilpay is a dramatic personage, who performs his part in a 
kind of play; and is no more to be accounted the author of the 
fables he is made to utter, than King Lear and Hamlet were the 
authors of the speeches they make in Shakespeare. But, whoever 
was the author of the Fables, they are eminently beautiful ; and 
may not be the less valued because their origin is lost in the ob- 
scurity of antiquity. We have given a short outline of the main 
story, in preference to a mere critique; both because it will be 
more useful to those who may not be acquainted with the book, 
and may serve ds a foundation for any remarks we may have 
thought it necessary to make in the commencement of the article. 
In a future Number we may give our readers some account of the 
HrropapEsa, and the Guiisran of Saap1; as it is our object 
to select such works for criticism as may call forth a development 
of the national characters of the eastern people, at the same time 
that they display the peculiar turn of their imaginations, 





THE ARAB. 


He treads the burning waste, 
It is his native plain; . 
Yet never shall its sand be traced 
By that bold foot again : 
The Arab host no more shall greet him, 
The Arab wife no more shall meet him. 


He treads the burning waste, 
With pride upon his brow ; 
Yet ere that path is farther traced, 
The daring will be low : 
The sand he treads on will be o’er him, 
His grave will be the earth that bore him. 


The fatal winds arise, 
The sandy columns join— 
A monstrous chain !—the earth and skies 
Its massy links combine. 
It comes in all the pomp of gloom, 
And leaves no traces of his tomb. D. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEFENCE PUT FORTH BY THE MARQUESS 
OF HASTINGS.* 


No Governor General that ever went to India possessed more 
abundant, or more favourable opportunities, of rendering himself 
universally popular, than were offered to the Marquess of Hastings 
during his administration of the affairs of that country; and yet it 
is notorious and incontrovertible, that no Governor General has 
ever returned from India more completely out of favour with all 
parties, than this unfortunate nobleman. He ought to have quit- 
ted the seat of his power with the praises and the thanks of all 
classes of men, over whom he had ruled, through a period distin- 
guished by brilliant and unvaried success in every enterprise in 
which he engaged: yet, when he left the country, we believe, 
there were scarcely a hundred individuals among the millions he left 
behind him, who could conscientiously declare that they regretted 
his absence, or who did not hope for a much better ruler than him- 
self, in his expected successor, Mr. Canning. It is true, that at the 
moment of his departure, addresses were poured in upon him from 
all quarters, and nothing was too extravagant for the addressers to 
utter in his praise. It is equally true, that a statue, a picture, a 
diamond star, and other marks of honour were proposed and voted 
in the assembly convened for that purpose, before his lordship’s 
embarkation from Bengal ; and to the distant and uninitiated ob- 
server, these would seem to be indications of respect, admiration, 
and regard. It is thus, however, that history is perverted to the 
worst of purposes, and by the suppression of truth, and the propa- 
gation of falsehood, the commonest events are so misrepresented, 
that even the individuals among whom they happen, are perpetual- 
ly misled as to the real nature of things, which they fancy they 
see and hear for themselves. In Caleutta, where it might be sup- 
posed delusion would net be suffered to prevail, as to the character 
of certain transactions happening within that city, and within the 
sight and hearing of hundreds of witnesses, the most opposite 
opinions were entertained, as to the claim that Lord Hastings 
possessed on the gratitude of the community. He was believed to 
be hated as a tyrant by some, despised as a hypocrite by others, 
and pitied as one of the weakest of men by the greatest number of 





* This pamphlet bears the following title, ‘‘ Summary of the Administration 
of the Indian Government, by the Marquess of Hastings, during the period that 
he filled the office of Governor General ;’’ and has prefixed to it the following ad- 
vertisement :—‘* In the absence of the Marquess of Hastings, his friends have 
deemed it expedient to print some copies of the following Summary of his Lord- 
ship’s Administration in India, with a view to the information of the Proprietors 
of India Stock. A transcript of this document was left in the hands of some of 
his Lordship’s friends, and of certain of the public authorities, previous to his late 
departure from the country.” 
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those even who felt themselves bound to join in the clamour of 
applause, which they knew, while they swelled the shout, was en- 
tirely undeserved. And yet, if the language of the addresses were 
to be taken as a criterion of the public feeling on the occasion of 
his quitting India, it might be inferred, that no ruler was ever be- 
fore so honoured and beloved; that every blessing which man 
could hope to enjoy had been conferred on India by his rule; and 
that after his departure no ray of consolation would remain to 
cheer the drooping spirits of those he had abandoned to their 
misery. Among some of the most hyperbolical and extravagant 
expressions vented on this oceasion, the following, from Native 
Indian Papers, will be regarded as curiosities ; the originals are in 
Persian verse, of which these appeared as literal translations in the 
English Papers of the same country :— 

Whatever is necessary in the assembly of kings, 

The Marquess of Hastings has taken with him from India; 

He carries along with him a royal canopy, composed of the prayers of the people, 

As an offering to overshadow the head of a king, like unto Jum. 

It would appear from this that no kingly quality remained behind 
him when his lordship was gone; and that the prayers of the peo- 
ple attended him as a canopy: the prayers of that people whose 
sentiments he so much suspected, that he thought it necessary to 
restrain their free expression; and made it punishable with the 
severest penalties for any one to venture an opinion that might be 
unfavourable to his government! The other example, however, is 
equally worth transcribing, for the poetry as well as the senti- 
ment ; we give them both verbatim et literatim from the English 
Papers published in Calcutta, and those in the service and pay of 
the Governor to whom they allude— 

When Lord Hastings came first to India, 

All felt attached to him on account of his polileness.* 

Nine years and three mouths here he remained ; 

Then he took his departure out of this country, 

On the first of January he left Calcutta 

With tbe intent of proceeding to London, 

He got into the ship while people wept. 

I am going to say what like a scene it was, 

He intended to depart from India, 

The Ricer of Tears marched with his stirrup. 

The language of the British addressers was, in many instances, 
scarcely less extravagant than this; and from the entire absence of 
all apparent dissent from the general testimony of unqualified 
praise, many, even in India, and still more in England, no doubt, 
concluded that every heart was grateful to the Marquess for the 





* To be “ the most polished gentleman” in India, was no doubt thought to be 
as great a distinction as to be ‘ the most polished gentleman” in England; and 
it is remarkable enough that the flatterers of gll countries kuow wher¢ their com- 
pliments will tell best. 
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blessings he had conferred on the country he governed, and every 
tongue as sincere as it was seemingly loud in his praise. 

Alas! how infinitely remote is this from the truth,—and how 
different an impression would have been created if that truth could 
have been spoken on the spot. The Addressers had, however, 
unlimited power to praise; but no man was permitted, except at 
the hazard of all he held dear in the world, even to hint at the 
existence of cause for blame. Never, perhaps, was there a more 
striking illustration of the utter worthlessness of the privilege of 
speech or writing, when confined to the mere expression of eulogy, 
than on this memorable occasion.* 

A meeting was convened, for the alleged purpose of paying 
some suitable testimony to the merit of the Marquess of Hastings’s 
administration. It was composed almost wholly of men in the 
same service as Lord Hastings himself, who have been since de- 
clared, by one of their own body, and late temporary Governor 
General, Mr. Adam, to have no right whatever to pass any opinion 
on the acts of their superiors ; their only duty being to yield im- 
plicit obedience to the orders issued for their guidance.t| No man 
in that service could have dared, even if disposed, to rise up and 
oppose a resolution of praise, without hazarding his place, and 
perhaps having all his prospects in life blasted for ever. Even the 
mere act of absence from the meeting, or the omission of their 
names from among the signatures to the Address, would be likely 
to render obnoxious such individuals as had virtue enough thus to 
express their tacit dissent from the proceedings of others,—and 
mark them out for persecution, as men not easily enough to be 
bent to some future despot’s purpose ; while of those who did not 
belong to the service of Government, not an individual among 
them could venture to propose even an inquiry into the merits 
or demerits of Lord Hastings’s administration, without rendering 
himself liable to be banished and ruined for his pains! Yet the 


* « As the real point of importance is to establish correct opinions in the minds 
of the people, it is as mischievous to inculeate a favourable opinion whex an un- 
favourable one is deserved, as an unfavourable opinion when a favourable one is 
deserved. We believe it may be rigidly demonstrated that no evils are greater 
than those which result from a more favourable opinion of their rulers on the part 
of the people than their rulers deserve; because just as far as that undue favour 
extends, bad goverument is secured.’’—Supp. to Ene, Brit. 

+ ‘* That the public, as it is called, of India is entitled to exercise it (the right 
of passing an opinion ov the conduct of the Government), or qualified for the 
task, will scarcely be maintained by any one who has considered how that public 
is composed : 1. Of officers, civil and military, of his Majesty and the Company. 
2. Of persons engaged in mercantile pursuits, residing iu India under license from 
the Court of Directors, liable to be withdrawn by the local Government, without a 
reason assigned. 3, Of a lower class of men of business, residing similarly under 
a license at will, or without any such sanction, and therefore in the hourly com- 
mission of a misdemeanour at law, It isa MockERy to claim for a community so 
constituted, the right to discuss in public assemblies or newspapers the measures 
of their Governors.’’sAdr, John ddam's Narrgtive, or Defence. 
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** farce”’ of assembling a meeting of such persons, was “ enacted,’’ to 
give an impression of fairness and deliberation, which was never 
intended, and which even if attempted at the hazard of the fortune 
of him who should move it, would have been met hy the resist- 
ance with which discussion had always been opposed in India, by 
clamour, by calumny, and by threats of brute force. 

The Papers were so effectually silenced, and the tongues of men 
so completely gagged, that it was held unsafe even to give a faith- 
ful report of what actually did pass at the meeting, and consider- 
able danger was incurred by the attempt to approach fidelity, in 
describing what really happened. ‘The business of the meeting was, 
however, adjourned almost immediately, from the 'Town-hall to 
a secret Committee-room, where the only debate that took place, 
and that within closed doors, from which all but the Committee 
were excluded, was, which of two Addresses that had been pre- 
viously prepared should be adopted. One of these was from the 
pen of the Reverend Mr. Parson, a Church of England minister, 
well known in India for his hatred to ‘ pernicious publicity,” (a 
phrase of his own formation ;) and the other was from the pen of 
the still more notorious Dr. Bryce, the Presbyterian clergyman, whose 
subserviency as a flatterer of men in power, and whose hostility to 
all freedom of discussion, except the freedom practised by himself 
to tear in pieces the reputation of others, was on a par with that 
of his fellow-labourer in the vineyard. ‘These two worthy eulogists 
of authority, who might each have been more consistently and 
usefully employed in the labours of their holy calling, divided the 
honours of the flattery between them; and hundréds were weak, 
and, we must add, servile enough to sign the Address adopted, 
although they made no scruple of avowing their almost entire dis- 
approbation of the chief feature of Lord Hastings’s government, 
his contradictory professions and practice as it regarded the freedom 
of the Indian Press. 

After the Address had been signed, subscriptions were opened 
for a statue and picture ; and many names were obtained for these 
by the zealous Presbyterian Divine, who, in addition to his other 
numerous occupations, was constituted Secretary of this Committee 
of Deception and Flattery. But such is the unstable nature of 
praise thus wrung from a dependent multitude, by the fear of being 
marked for their silence, and rewarded accordingly, that the 
Governor General had scarcely left the shores of India, before 
the signatures began to decline, and many delayed even to pay 
the sums for which they had entered their names on the list. ‘The 
setting stn had departed, and a new orb was about to rule the day. 
Mr. Adam appeared as a successor; the same honours were lavished 
on him; and though he reigned but for a few brief weeks, he too 
received the usual addresses, pictures, and the accustomed tributes 
which the veriest slaves often pay to those who tread on their necks, . 
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and rule them with a rod of iron. Lord Amherst, on his arrival, 
received his share of admiration also; and if he were to quit the 
country in a month after he landed, he would, like Mr. Adam, be 
lauded to the skies for his private and public virtues, though they 
should know nothing of the one, and have seen only good dinners 
and gay balls as proofs of the existence and exercise of the other. 

It is remarkable, that in India, especially, Englishmen should 
not perceive how far they are outstripped in this respect by the 
Asiatic nations among whom they live. ‘The Emperor of China, 
the Mogul of Hindoostan, the King of Ava, the Sovereign of 
Oude, the Shah of Persia, and the Sultan of Turkey, receive, 
with every letter presented at their court, assurances from the fur- 
thest extremities of their dominions, of their being the most en- 
lightened, the most magnanimous, the most virtuous of earthly 
beings. The bloodiest tyrant that ever desolated the earth has 
been praised by his courtiers for unexampled clemency ; the most 
abandoned voluptuary that even the East could produce, has been 
renowned by those, who were daily witnesses of his debauchery, 
for his temperance, chastity, and sobriety ; and the most mon- 
strous of all the vices that exist, have been characterized as vir- 
tues, in the addresses of flatterers in all ages, countries, and climes. 
Many of the eastern princes, in order to ensure an abundant sup- 
ply of this grateful incense, employ poets laureate and court news- 
men, on handsome salaries, for the express purpose of producing 
daily proofs of their being the most envied, honoured, and beloved 
of human beings (as far as the repetition of these assurances can 
be considered proofs). Did it never occur to the Governors Ge- 
neral of India, that the praises of their hired flatterers might be 
on a par with these, in point of sincerity? or that where the 
newswriters and addressers are either in the direct pay, or entirely 
dependent on the favour of their rulers, large abatements would 
be made by the rest of mankind from the high strains of eulogy 
lavished on them by men, to whose praises no limits are set, but 
who cannot dare even to suspect cause for blame? The Gover- 
nors themselves, if they ever awake from the dream into which 
the pomp and state of office generally lulls them, must be ashamed 
of the servility of their followers; and if they ever reflect on the 
subject, must naturally conclude that since they themselves forbid, 
at their peril, any of their dependents from daring to censure their 
publie conduct, the more enlightened among mankind, whose ap- 
probation they should aspire to obtain, would attach no import- 
ance whatever to praises which no one dares, at the moment of 
their utterance, to call in question.* 








* << If it is evident that it ought not to be permitted to speak evil of public 
functionaries without limits, while any limit is put to the power of speaking well 
of them ; it is equally evident that for the purpose of forming a correct opinion of 
their conduct, it ought not to be permitted to speak wed/ of them, and oppose any 
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We have thought it necessary to say thus much, (though a great 
deal more might be added if further arguments were needed,) on 
the utter worthlessless of those testimonies of approbation which 
governors of distant provinces bring with them in the addresses 
presented to them when abroad. We might see enough in Eng- 
land to convince us that the crowds of “ life-and-fortune men,” 
as they have been not inaptly termed, who assemble together to 
testify their loyalty to the reigning monarch for the time being, 
are generally among the first to hail his successor with the accla- 
mations due to a deliverer. And if this can happen where there 
is a legislative assembly, a free press, and a bold and fearless 
people to encounter, in all public proceedings ; we can hardly 
wonder at the same interests leading men into the same servility, 
where none of these checks to the most extravagant pretensions 
of despotism exist. It may be safely inferred, therefore, that if 
in the former case such testimonies of public esteem are of little 
value, in the latter they are of infinitely less; and our firm con- 
viction is, that none but the most senseless among mankind would 
attach the least importance to them, were they as numerous as the 
stars in the firmament.* 

To come to the immediate object of our remarks, we admit that 
Lord Hastings quitted India with Addresses enough to gratify the 
man most greedy of popular applause. But he must have known 
at the time, that they were of less value than the ink wasted 


And he had not been a month in England be- 


in writing them. 
His re- 


fore he found that others entertained the same opinion. 
ception by his sovereign may be judged of from the fact that no 
place of honour or emolument could be found for him either at 
court or in any other part of his majesty’s dominions : and mo- 
narchs are seldom without the power to reward their favourites 
when the desire to do so is sincere or strong. His reception by 
his brother peers and nobles did not appear more cordial or en- 
couraging than at that Fountain from whence all their honours 
are equally derived. His reception by the East India Company 
can hardly be mistaken, when it is understood that they refused 
to grant him the pension usually given to Governors General on 





limit whatsoever to the power of speaking ill of them. It ought not to be per- 
mitted to speak evil of them without an equal liberty of speaking well; because, 
im that case, the evidence against them might be made to appear much stronger 
than it was. It ought not to be permitted to speak well of them without an equal 
liberty of speaking ijl; because, in that case, the evidence in favour of them might 
be made to appear much greater than it really was. Io either case the people 
would be misguided, and defrauded of that moral knowledge of the conduct of 
their rulers which they ought to possess.”— Supp. to Enc. Brit. 

* Itis well known that Caius Verres on his return from his government in Si- 
cily, where he had exercised the utmost cruelty and injustice, received the most 
flattering testimonials from the principal municipalities in that island. Not- 
withstanding these, however, he was prosecuted and condemned for extortion at 
Rome, The Romans, it seems, knew the exact value of such testimonials, 
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their retirement, even under ordinary circumstances, and the with- 


holding of which has been generally interpreted as a mark of 


tacit disapprobation. His reception among the people of Eng- 
land, by whom he was at one period of his life almost idolized as 
the Bets ideal of a chivalrous yet patriotic nobleman, was un- 
marked by any demonstrations of joy at his return. With the ex- 
ception of a dinner given to his lordship by some of his personal 
friends, at which, so careful were they of his reputation, that the 
freedom of the Indian press, the great feature of his administra- 
tion on which he especially prided himself in India, was never even 
remotely alluded to by any of the speakers ; there were no tokens 
by which a stranger, or even the people of the country, could dis- 
cover that a popular nobleman had just returned, after an absence 
of ten years, from acountry in which his government had been the 
most popular ever known. Alas! where were the “kingly qua- 
lities,’ the “noble canopy,” the “ prayers of the people,” and the 
“river of tears,” which he brought away with him from India? 
All dissipated, dried up, and vanished, as if they had never been. 

We have expressed our opinion, that Lord Hastings was him- 
self sensibly alive to this fallen condition to which he was reduced ; 
and our proof is this: He has found it necessary to write with his 
own hand, a eulogy of his administration ; ; and “ his friends 
have deemed it expedient to print it” for the information of the 
world. What! could not all the Addresses from Asia, numerous, 
unanimous, and powerful as they were, save so honoured a name 
from neglect ? Could the sighs and tears, the gratitude for the 
past, and the prayers for the future, which filled his sails when 
he embarked for Europe, avail him nothing when he touched his 
ative shores? Oh, chivalry! how art thou declined! Oh, free- 
dom! how are thy sons forsaken ! 

We are not among the number of those who are said to hate 
this nobleman as a tyrant; we have no such feeling even to those 
who more especially deserve it; neither are we among the number 
of those who are believed to despise him as a hypocrite, though 
we fear this feeling is very general. But we honestly confess that 
we do sincerely pity the state to which his weakness, and that 
alone, has reduced him. When we recall to mind the regal pomp 
and more than regal power with which he was armed and sur- 
rounded in the East, and contrast it with his present condition, as 
a humble pleader before the Proprietors of India Stock, obliged to 
dwell on the merits of his own administration, in order to establish 
his claim to a pension for his declining years, it is impossible not 
to be deeply impressed with the fleeting nature of all honours that 
are not founded on the esteem and approbation of the virtuous 
portion of mankind. Weremember the acclamations with which 
the return of the Governor General from his campaigns was 
greeted in India; we still hear the plaudits with which the volun- 
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tary exposé of his plans and arrangements was hailed by those to 
whom it was something new to hear a Governor Geueral appealing 
to them for their favourable judgment. We recollect that as long 
as this continued to be pronounced on all the acts of himself and 
his functionaries, the freedom of the press was the fashionable and 
popular topic on which his lordship loved to declaim, while all 
his satellites took their inspiration from his lips, and dared not do 
otherwise than admire what their lord and master had applauded. 
When some of the sincerest and best friends of himself and the 
press ventured, however, to avail themselves of its powers, to 
recommend improvement and reform, where they honestly be- 
lieved it to be necessary, how was the tone of the “ Liberator” 
and his parasites changed! It was then impudently asserted that 
it was “a gross prostitution of terms” to represent an appeal to 
the community, conducted with the greatest possible decorum, as 
“a temperate and moderate discussion” of a public question, 
with a view to public good. The Government had by this time 
“become perfectly sensible” (to use the words of one of Lord 
Hastings’s own letters,) of the practical objection which attends 
these irregular appeals to the public.” It was then that his lord- 
ship talked of “ exercising the chastening power vested in him,” 
by banishing the individual who should dare to use the press for 
any purpose not strictly compatible with his highly-altered stan- 
dard of propriety and taste; and this too, without admitting 
“any previous discussion’’ as to the merits of the case, which he 
might assume as sufficient to warrant immediate punishment,* — If 
this were to be the sort of justice meted out to Governors General, 
on their retirement from office; if they were allowed only the 
same degree of liberty that they would measure out to others 
when in power, Lord Hastings and Mr. Adam would have been 
unable to publish the Manifestoes which both have found it neces- 
sary to put forth to the world in defence of their conduct. This 
fact of itself speaks volumes. When others were accused, these 
were the men who were most vehement in their denunciations 
against any attempt at defenee : the first threatening, and the last 
carrying into execution, the most arbitrary measures for prevent- 
ing all but themselves and their partisans from addressing the pub- 
lic through the press. And yet, they are now themselves driven to 
the humiliating task of asking for themselves what both have de- 
nied to others—a fair and impartial hearing. Alas! ean they, 
whose praises but a few months since literally rent the Indian air, 
and who were each extolled in their turn, as the most able and 
upright of Governors, and the most immaculate of men—can they 
need to defend themselves too from their enemies? We look 





_ * See the Letter dictated by Lord Hastings to his Chief Secretary, as published 
in the Oriental Herald, vol, 5. Appendix, p. xxvi, xxvii. 
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around and ask, Who were their accusers? In India no man 
dared to assume that office; in England, no one has yet taken 
the trouble to enter on it. But there is a “still small voice’ 
within, and a “stifled murmur” without, which need no help to 
urge men on to pay the debt that they are at last made to feel 
they owe to the world, and which they must discharge before they 
can ever have a chance of wiping away the stains of a sullied re- 
putation. It is this, and this alone, which could have induced 
either the Marquess of Hastings, or his temporary successor, Mr. 
Adam, to make this appeal thus earnestly, and yet humbly, to a 
once-despised, but now an honoured and a courted public! Had 
they been, in truth, as their flatterers endeavoured to make the 
world believe, esteemed and beloved of all men, and blessed with 
the gratitude and prayers of those over whom they ruled, such 
defences as they have both put forth would never have ‘been needed. 
* To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seck the beauteous eye of heaven to garvish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 
And never was there an occasion in which this excess would 
have been more ridiculous than the present, if it had not been that 
the gold was not refined, nor the violet of the purest perfume that 
could be desired. 

But they have been heard—and to them it ought to be no slight 
subject of congratulation that they have attained thus much. We 
remember that on one oceasion when a military officer of high 
character and distinguished talents in India, ventured to request 
an interview for the purpose of obtaining a hearing as to the cause 
of what he deemed an undeserved supersession in his post, he was 
told that the Commander in Chief was not bound to hear any man’s 
reasons against the propriety of any of his decrees, and was dis- 
missed accordingly. We remember, on another occasion, when 
permission was asked in India to publish, without comment, cer- 
tain official documents to the world, to give them an opportunity 
of judging for themselves as to the merits of the individual con- 
cerned, it was tacitly refused, and treated with contempt; it being 
then the fashion to hear all that accusers had to say against the 
supposed offenders of Government, and to give all possible publicity 
to their accusations ; but not to admit the accused to use equal 
freedom in, or give equal currency to, his defence. Times are 
greatly changed since then; and, however unsafe it may be thought 
to let other men speak out, these Ex-governors and their friends 
now find the Press convenient enough for their own purposes ; 
and would no doubt be indignant at any attempt on the part 
of their enemies to stifle or suppress their productions instead 
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of answering them. We have no desire to do this; and are ac- 
cordingly pleased at the opportunity of giving all possible publicity 
to the fact of such a Statement as that of Lord Hastings being 
printed, and of inviting all who desire to inform themselves on 
the subject to procure and read it for themselves. 

It was our intention, on first commencing this paper, to say 
a few words on the pamphlet in question; but we must content our- 
selves, for the present at least, with adverting to the singular and 
remarkable fact of its being necessary to put forth such a state- 
ment at all; and as certain propositions are now before the India 
Court, the result of which may lead to the obtaining of the pension 
claimed by his lordship from his honoured and honourable masters, 
we should regret exceedingly to do or say anything which might 
be supposed hostile to that end. No great evil can accrue to the 
British or the Indian public by the grant proposed, even supposing 
it to be entirely undeserved; and if it would render the declining 
years of the Marquess more happy, we should be pleased to see it 
awarded him. But great and incalculable evils must and do arise 
from false estimates of the merits of men in power ; and from the 
absence of severe’ and constant scrutiny into their motives and 
their acts. Had the Kast India Company established a truly Free 
Press in their dominions, they would not now have had to grope in 
the dark for papers and documents by which to estimate the charac- 
ters of their Governors when their reign is at an end, and when it is 
a matter of little importance to those on whom they inflicted evil, 
what posterity may think of their career. If public opinion were 
allowed to express itself on the spot, they would find its verdict 
pronounced while it might produce the effect of restraining evil and 
inciting to good; and the merits or demerits of their rulers would 
be more accurately known through such a channel than by the 
production of all the papers that could be called for at any subse- 
quent period, or all the debates that ever took place within the 
walls of their Court ; and if they still continue to remain so blind 
to their own interests as to prevent the aid which they might de- 
rive from that salutary engine in their possessions abroad, they 
deserve to suffer all the evils which unchecked and wnawed mis- 
rule can bring on their concerns, till the country is entirely wrested 
from their hands. 

Although we shall not go into the details of the pamphlet be- 
fore us at the present, we hope to do so at a future time; but 
before we close the observations which we have thought it neces- 
sary to make on this occasion, we will state, in as few words as 
possible, what Lord Hastings may safely claim praise for having 
done; and what we consider him as deserving blame for having 
left undone. 

1.—He conducted the campaign against Nepaul with success; 
having borrowed from the Vizier of Oude upwards of two millions 
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and a half sterling, to meet the necessary disbursements of it ; 
and repaid this sum by a transfer of some of the conquered terri- 
tory to that Chief: reserving, however, a portion for the East India 
Company, sufficient not only to pay all the expenses incurred by 
them in the war, but toleave in the treasury a clear gain of 600,000/, 
sterling. (p. 12 to 15.) This was no doubt highly beneficial to 
his employers; but the Nepaulese, from whom this rich country 
and these treasures were taken, would probably view the matter 
in a very different light from the English. 

2.—He prevented the formation of a conspiracy between the 
native chiefs for the expulsion of the British from India, (p. 16.) 
and put an end to the freebooting excursions of the Pindarrees 
throughout the south; taking care, however, as in the former in- 
stance, to make the natives of the country pay largely for the dis- 
solution of this confederacy for the expulsion of men who had 
invaded their territories, usurped their governments, and, after 
stripping them of all their liberties, continued to drain them of 
their wealth. This, also, was unquestionably a signal service ren- 
dered to the East IndiaCompany :—but what would be said of it 
by those who wished to expel the usurpers, and regain their original 
rights ?>—If the people were so much more happy under our rule 
than under that of their native princes, these might be safely left to 
themselves ; for men will not join the ranks of those they hate, to 
expel and drive out those they love. ‘The very fact of conspiracy 
proves, however, a deep-rooted and extensive hatred : and if ours 
was a “ Glorious Revolution,’ to expel a single family of the 
Stuarts, who were of the same country and the same faith as our- 
selves, and who held their power over us by long and undisputed 
descent ; what epithet of praise and honour ought we not to apply 
to those * Patriots’ who sought a combination to expel a race 
of a different country, a different faith, and who had waded through 
conquest and injustice to every inch of the country on which they 
had forced themselves as rulers ?—lIs it virtue im one country to 
combine for the expulsion of domestic tyrants, and vice in another 
to combine for the expulsion of invaders and usurpers, who are 
foreigners and tyrants too ? * 

3.—He warded off athreatened blow from the Birman monarch, 
by a piece of deception which, in state matters, is considered wise 
and even honourable; but which, in private life, would be regarded 
in a very different light. ‘The demand of this sovereign was for 
the surrender of certain provinees east of the Ganges, (p.41,) to 


* Mr. Mill, whose book abounds with the most useful and instructive lessons on 
almost all topics connected with Government, gives repeated instances of Lord 
Wellesley deeming it a virtue of the highest kind to remove, expel, and dethrone 
those whom he deemed unworthy of power, and set up others in their stead : 
and the East India Company has often acknowledged and acted on this principle. 
What is virtue in them, however, is, it appears, a crime of the deepest dye in 
others, 
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which he had at least as good a right as the English to any part 
of their territories, because they lay near his empire, and he wished 
to add them to what he already possessed. In this, also, Lord 
Hastings rendered some service to the Company, as it was a pre- 
servation of what they had taken from others, and a prevention of 
its being again transferred to other hands. 

4.—Lord Hastings sent Sir David Ochterlony to make a tour 
through the territories he had conquered, to ascertain what had 
been the practical results of the endeavours made to ameliorate their 
condition (p. 45): and Sir David reports, as any other officer sent 
on a similar mission would be sure to do, that the country was 
everywhere overflowing with happiness; that discontent and op- 
pression were equally unknown; and that, from the prince to the 
peasant, every tongue was eloquent in the expressions of gratitude 
to the British Government for the blessings they enjoyed ! (p. 118.) 
The Asiatic Sovereigns, with a better knowledge of human nature 
than their successors, used frequently to disguise themselves as ordi- 
nary men, and visit the courts of justice, the markets, the streets, 
and the assemblies of all classes, tosee for t¥emselves whether justice 
or injustice, happiness or misery, prevailed among their people : 
and this was the only way in which a monarch or a chief could learn 
the real sentiments of the mass, by mingling with them as one 
of themselves. We have no doubt but that Sir David received the 
assurances he mentions ; any other officer of rank would, however, 
have received the same, even had the people been as oppressed and 
miserable as they were declared to be contented and happy. One 
remark presses itself on our attention in this place.—If the people 
were so superlatively blessed, as they are said to have been, by 
having the English to settle among them, why does the Indian Go- 
vernment express such alarm at the bare idea of permitting more 
English to settle there, and in other parts of the country? Are 
they afraid that these enviable beings, who are now so “ eloquent” 
in our praise, would hate us, if they saw more of us among them ? 
or, that they would become too happy for mortals, if we added 
one drop more to their cup of delight? If these grateful beings, 
from the prince to the peasant, were all loud in the praise of their 
rulers, why are the East India Company afraid to trust them with 
the Freedom of the Press, to pour out their gratitude in one con- 
tinued stream? Do they fear, that on comparing notes on the 
subject, they might find they were not altogether so superlatively 
happy as Sir David Ochterlony had represented them? Or can it 
be that Eastern Governments are averse to praise, and are there- 
fore unwilling to trust their happy subjects with the means of ex- 
pressing the fulness of their bliss? The assurance of Lord 
Hastings that “the nature of this statement admits no loose re- 
presentation, because it is an official report, to the accuracy of 
which the character of the officer is pledged,” must raise a smile 
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on the countenances of those who read it, Unforturiately, it is the 
most loose of all the loose statements that could be produced ; 
resting merely on the bare assertion of an individual, whose situa- 
tion alone rendered it impossible for him to get at the truth, and is 
unsupported by a single tittle of evidence. An officer’s character 
may be some pledge for his not uttering what he did not believe. 
It is not his sincerity, however, but the accuracy of the report, for 
which his character is offered as a guarantee ; whereas, he could 
not fail, under such circumstances, to be himself deceived, and 
consequently his character is of no value whatever in assuring 
others that they may not be made to participate in his error. 
Every man who has been in India, must know, that a native would 
assure an officer of rank, who asked him any questions on such a 
point, that he was the happiest of mortals,—that the English were 
his deliverers,—and more to the same effect, at the very moment 
of his suffering under the greatest oppressions, and hating the 
said English from the bottom of his heart. Enslaved and abject 
minds are nearly the same in all countries ; and we may see, even 
among ourselves, how deceptive the senseless praise of those who 
surround the great would be, if it were not counteracted by the free 
pens and free tongues of others. In India, the Government 
trembles at the exercise of this check; and this one fact is worth a 
thousand arguments, to prove that the people are not so happy, 
nor so eloquent in the praise of their rulers, as Lord Hastings and 
Sir David Ochterlony would represent them to be. 

When we add, that Lord Hastings acquired for the East India 
Company a considerable accession of territory, and a consequent 
increase of revenue, so as to put their finances in a much more 
flourishing condition than they were in on his entering into office, 
we shall have enumerated, we believe, all that he has done. If 
the great object of the British Government and the East India 
Company, with respect to their Asiatic territories, be, to grasp at 
all they can, to take every country under their own protection, 
and make them all pay largely for this undesired and unvalued pri- 
vilege, Lord Hastings has, no doubt, fulfilled their purpose ad- 
mirably. This same virtue of extending territories and levying 
contributions, was regarded in another and a greater personage, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, as an unpardonable crime. ‘Though called 
and chosen by the people of his own country, he was termed a 
usurper ; though invited and hailed by some among other coun- 
tries, he was deemed a scourge and destroyer; and all the world 
was invoked to make war upon this common enemy of mankind. 
What ! then, are conquests, tributes, and the most slavish sub- 
jection, virtues in Asia, and vices in Europe? Are those who are 
not called, not chosen, not hailed when they come, to be regarded 
as deliverers in Hindoostan; and others, who have had all these 
claims, to be considered as destroyers in Italy or Germany? 
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Alas! for Legitimacy! its staunchest friends and supporters in 
England and France, are the greatest violators of its most sacred 
rights in Bengal, Oude, and the Dekhan. Lord Hastings has de- 
throned old and established princes, and set up new ones in their 
stead ; he has borrowed money from one sovereign, and repaid him 
by the spoil of conquered provinces wrested from another. He 
has taken territories that belonged to independent monarchs, and 
added them to the British; and he has caused the tribute which 
used to flow into other channels, to be poured into the coffers of 
the East India Company.—This, at least, he has done; and as it 
is written “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn,” so we may add, “ The labourer is worthy of his reward.” 

On the question, therefore, whether Lord Hastings is entitled 
to further payments of money from the East India Company, we 
might conscientiously say, that if they would measure their pe- 
cuniary reward by the pecuniary benefit accruing to them from the 
administration of their respective Governors, they ought, undoubt- 
edly to give him a pension of 5,000/. or 20,000/. a year, if he 
needed it ; for even this last-named sum, forthe few years that his 
lordship can have to live (we wish them to be as many and as 
happy as his warmest friends can desire), would be nothing, com- 
pared to the amount he has gained for them during the period of 
his administration. It is true, that he was munificently paid while 
at his post; and that, but for his private embarrassments,—which 
have, at least, the excuse of having been principally contracted in 
a thoughtless, but, at the same time, benevolent exercise of hospi- 
tality to foreigners in distress,—he might have returned home with 
considerable wealth. ‘This peculiarity in Lord Hastings’s affairs 
(if, indeed, that can be called peculiar which is so common to men 
of his rank), ought not to be laid to the Company’s account. 
The Governor-generalship of India should be a place of higher 
consideration than a mere retreat, to escape from debts at home, 
and acquire the means of paying them in a shorter time than could 
be done elsewhere ; and yet, we believe more Governors than one 
have received the royal appointment from no higher motive than 
this. But, when the only object of those who possess the mono- 
poly, those who appoint to posts, and those who fill them, is to get 
as large a dividend, or salary, or fortune, as they can, it is strictly 
in place for a Governor General returning from his duties to state, 
as Lord Hastings has done, in his printed pamphlet, the exact 
amount of rupees added to his employers’ coffers since he directed 
their affairs; and as Mr. Rothschild and other loan-contractors 
generally give handsome douceurs to their managing clerks when 
they make a successful bargain, so, on the same principle, we 
really think the Honourable Company should, on occasions like 
the present, adopt this liberal and encouraging practice, and make 
the donation worthy of their high-sounding title. 
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As to the alleged charges of Lord Hastings being impiicated in 
any fraudulent transactions of a pecuniary nature with the Hy- 
derabad state, or deriving any pecuniary emolument from that or 
any other source, as connected with his Indian government, we 
never thought it worthy of credit for a moment: nor could any 
one who knows his lordship’s truly noble disregard of money, even 
for the purposes of paying off the many and long-standing claims 
on his estate, have ever suspected him of such a transaction. — It is 
hardly likely, that he, who so far forgot his own affairs, as to offer 
to yield up the whole of his prize-money to the army at large, who 
left India with many bills unpaid, and who could not even sa- 
tisfy his creditors in England on his return, but was ebliged to go 
to Brussels, and thence to Italy, to avoid the expense of living in 
his own country—it is not possible that such a man should have 
cared for money, even for honourable purposes, and still less that 
he should have possessed himself of it for dishonourables ones. 
We do not regard this as more than thoughtlessness in him, though 
in any but a man of noble blood it would be punished with imprison- 
ment, and ranked as no small crime: but we think it at least af- 
fords an argument, and a very powerful one, against the falsehood 
of the rumour that imputed this as the reason why the Court of 
Directors refused to give him the pension which he expected at 
their hands. The behaviour of these gentlemen has, to us, ap- 
peared inexplicable. Whether their refusal was on general or spe- 
cifie grounds, they ought, in common justice, to have assigned a 
reason, and given the injured party an opportunity of defence. 
But the same system of mystery, secrecy, and opposition to in- 
quiry, seems to have pervaded every department in turn; till each 
at last has found it necessary to make that appeal to the press, 
which both did all in their power to prevent others from doing. 

We have left ourselves but little room to enumerate what Lord 
Hastings has not done ; and, indeed, the catalogue would be so 
long that we should not soon come to an end if we began it. We 
must content ourselves, for the present, with naming only a few 
of the principal points neglected by him, during and after his 
campaign ; and shall take an early opportunity of returning to his 
Pamphlet, for the purpose of going through its statements in detail, 

Ist. Lord Hastings has done nothing to fulfil the first duty en- 
joined on the country by the Kast India Company’s Charter, 
namely, that of encouraging the introduction into India of Euro- 
pean knowledge and skill, and granting every facility to the set- 
tlement in that country of Englishmen, desirous of remaining 
there for the purpose of promoting these benevolent designs. A 
representation from him to his Majesty’s Council, to the Board of 
Control, or the East India Company, as to the value and import- 
ance to India of Colonization, and the injurious nature of the re- 
strictions on settlement, as well as of the power of banishment 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 2. H 
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from the country, in deterring men from exercising their rights 
with firmness, or entering with vigour into their pursuits, would, 
we doubt not, have effectually removed the impediment, and Co- 
lonization might then have begun even under his reign. He could 
not but have been convinced of its advantages, yet he never, as far 
as we have heard, took any oue step to promote it; though, on 
the other hand, he used the power of banishment to send some 
three or four individuals out of the country, and assumed the 
right and threatened its exercise on others, for daring to perform 
the duty to which he had himself invited them—that of exercising 
public scrutiny on the conduct of public men. 

2d. He did not establish the Freedom of the Press, notwith- 
standing that he suffered all Europe to ring with his praises for 
this act of supposed magnanimity. He removed the censorship, as 
he professed, and as thousands then believed, because he recog- 
nised the right of free discussion as belonging by birth to every 
Englishman, and as of the greatest possible value to the governors 
and governed. He kept in reserve, however, a set of restrictions pro- 
hibiting the exercise of any discussion whatever on the only topic 
that it was of any importance to have left open, the public measures 
of the Indian Government, and of the public conduct of its principal 
functionaries. ‘These restrictions were never mentioned at the 
time, but were brought forward afterwards against those who had 
been entrapped, by his fine speeches, into a belief, that what he 
said was sincerely meant to be acted on. It is now said that the 
Censorship was abolished principally because the last Censor, Mr. 
Adam, to whom all the proof sheets were submitted, found it in- 
convenient to be disturbed, often at dinner, and sometimes in the 
midst of an agreeable party; and the restrictions substituted were 
so severe, in the sweeping prohibitions they enjoined, that though 
the Censor was relieved from his troubles, yet the press, it was 
thought, would be under even heavier bonds than before. The 
firmness necessary to enable a man to stand up in the face of a 
large assembly, and receive the most extravagant compliments for 
the magnanimity of delivering the press from all its former shackles 
(while ten times heavier ones were secretly imposed); and the cool 
self-possession which could affect to court the fullest exercise of 
freedom, while threats of summary banishment were held over the 
head of any one who dared to accept and exercise the proffered 
gift, are quite characteristic of Asiatic duplicity.—If there were 
only this blot on Lord Hastings’s reputation, it would, in our 
eves at least, be such as all the “rivers of tears” that flowed after 
him from India could never wash away. It may be said he did 
not exercise this power ; but he did worse, he professed the ut- 
most regard for freedom, while he threatened her destruction. 
His successor was a bolder, but he was a more consistent man: 
he hated freedom ; he would have none of it; and his banishment 
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of a man for doing what he himself denounced as dangerous, is 


not, to our view at least, half as reprehensible as the conduct of 


another, who threatens to transport and ruin the same individual, 
for what he himself praises as one of the greatest virtues he can 
perform.* 

3d. Lord Hastings did not exert himself to promote a reform 
in the judicial administration of the country, which, in its present 
state, is so defective, so corrupt, and so tardy, that it may be 
safely said there is scarcely any hope of right prevailing over 


wrong, even where no bribery is used, from the wretched nature of 


the law itself ;—that this hope is, however, much lessened by the 
universal influence of corruption among all its native administra- 
tors, on whom the Europeans chiefly depend ;—and that, besides 
these two enormous evils, there is one of greater magnitude still, 


namely, that of almost interminable delay :—there being many of 


the Courts of Justice in the interior that have thousands of causes 
undecided on their files, so that a plaintiff who institutes a suit 
against some rich oppressor, has little hope of seeing his case 
brought forward during his own lifetime; and may die with the 
assurance that, when decided, it is more likely to entail disappoint- 
ment and expense than relief from wrong to ‘his children. A cer- 
tain consequence of this system is, that the powerful and bold op- 
press the weak and the timid with impunity, well knowing that 
they may riot for years on tlie fruits of their spoil, and that they, 
and the victim of their injustice, may be in their graves before re- 

dress can be obtained. Lord Hastings must have known this to be 
the case ; and he might have done much to remedy it, by proper 
representations to the Government and the Court at home, as to 
the imperative necessity of reform in this important branch of ad- 
ministration, and by exertions to effect this in the country itself. 
He did not however do so, although, during the five years of re- 
pose that followed his military campaigns, he had nothing of equal 
importance to occupy his attention; his time in Calcutta being 
chiefly passed in the mere details of official business, which any 
intelligent clerk would have done better; in holding levees and 
durbars for the reception of compliments from Native and English 
visitors ; or in giving ear to the petty feuds of envious and jealous 
malignants, who disturbed the peace of society with their own 
private piques and revenge, and threw the blame on the freedom 

of the press, one of its most sure and certain correctives. Lord 
Hastings might, during these five years of petty warfare against 
principles which he was himself the first to encourage, have done 
more good by promoting reforms in the Government of India, than 


* <¢ Let the triumph of our beloved country, in its awful contest with tyrant- 
ridden France, speak the velwe of a spirit to be found only in men accustomed 
to indulge and express their honest sentiments.—Lord Hastings’s Speech at the 
Government House, July 24, 1819. 
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during all his previous campaigns. He did not do so; and he has, 
therefore, much to answer for on this account. 

4th. Lord Hastings did nothing to improve the condition, ele- 
vate the character, or provide for the future permanent employ- 
ment of the Indo-British race, now so numerous, and promising 
to be so respectable, in India. ‘Their petition to him for the offi- 
cial recognition of a name and station in society, could not per- 
haps have been better answered than it was ; but there were higher 
objects than those adverted to in the petition, which both parties 
seem to have overlooked. It might be said by some, that what 
they did not ask, his lordship was not bound to bestow: but, as 
India, like most other despotisms, has been characterised as being a 
paternal government, we may say, that if fathers gave their children 
only what they asked, they would but ill perform their duty. Pa- 
rents and Governors are often justified in refusing what is asked ; 
because children and subjects may ask that to which they have no 
right either by law or reason. On the other hand, they are equally 
bound to give them some things, whether they ask them or not; 
for instance, cheap justice, useful employment, and the means of 
instruction. Thé sagacious mind of Sir John Malcolm discovered 
at a very early period the growing importance of the Indo-British 
race, and in his Historical Sketch of India, strongly recommended 
measures for their improvement, their employment, and their at- 
tachment to the state. Lord Hastings had the power to recom- 
mend this subject especially to the notice of the Parliament and 
the Court in England, or to institute measures for that purpose in 
India. Governors General undertake much more important mat- 
ters on their individual responsibility, without waiting for advices 
from home, when they have any particular object to attain, for 
their own personal gratification. But, when the benefit of the 
community is concerned, they know no such power, or cannot be 
sufficiently stimulated to its exercise. Mr. Adam, for instance, 
could raise four new regiments without authority, and suspend the 
laws of the country at his own individual risk, (for the permanent 
licensing the press, in a time of no danger, is, at least, as great a 
measure as the teinporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus in a 
time of acknowledged alarm) ; and Lord Hastings could under- 
take campaigns, and set aside the Trial by Jury, when he wished 
to punish his enemies without, and put down all comment on his 
administration within. If he could do this on his own responsi- 
bility, to accomplish his own particular purposes, surely he might 
have stretched a point or two to benefit so large and important a 
class of his fellow-subjects. This would have been a case in which 
it would have been a virtue to “wrest the law to his authority,” 
and effect “a great right” by attempting “ a little wrong.” An 
institution for the education of the Indo-British, supported at the 
public expense, would have been of infinitely more value than the 
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sums lavished on the construction of a college for the Bishop, and 
the projected palace for the same Lord Spiritual, which was long 
talked of as likely to rival in wealth and splendour that of his 
Grace of Lambeth, making the Ganges richer in public edifices 
than the Thames. A million bestowed on the improvement of a 
race that will, sooner or later, be the possessors of India, and 
spread our name and language over all the Hastern world, as the 
Americans are doing in the Western one, would have been a 
nobler object than the same sum expended in building the Go- 
vernment House of Calcutta, or the formation of an English park, 
for the mere pleasure of an evening drive, at Barrackpoor. If 
money could be spent on such objects as these, and even more 
trifling and unworthy ones, one handful out of the many taken from 
the ‘Treasury might have been given to the education of this ne- 
glected race; and it would have returned again to the state with 
large increase in the benefit it must have produced. Again, it 
new regiments could be raised, for whatever purpose required, it 
would have been as easy to have formed some of them out of this 
class, and thereby have given honourable employment to a number 
of officers and men, who would be made happy and useful by such 
appointments. For want of this patronage, so easily bestowed, 
the Indo-Britons are, in general, a degraded, discontented, and 
may become a dangerous body, if not nursed into union of feeling 
and interest with their fairer relatives and brethren. Among 
them there are many excellent and amiable individuals, of both 
sexes; some taking the lead in the improvement of their own 
class ; and some emulating, though it must be confessed but hum- 
bly, the manners of our English fashionables, and for want of a 
better direction of their choice, copying our follies rather than not 
imitate us at all. The few that have been elevated in their rank 
by marriage with civil and military servants of the Company, were 
not considered quite beneath Lord Hastings’s notice, during his 
stay in India, as some of these gave routs and parties, on a scale 
of expense in which even the English could not surpass them. 
But the condition of the whole race (on which these privileged 
few, from the weakness inseparable from vanity and false 
pride, are often the first to turn their backs) were not at all im- 
proved by any act of Lord Hastings, during his administration of 
India, and they have now undertaken the establishment of an in- 
stitution for themselves. In this, therefore, his Lordship negleet- 
ed what was a sacred duty to his country and to mankind, and it 
deserves mention in an estimate of what he has performed, and 
what he has omitted, in the execution of his trust. 

5th. Lastly, Lord Hastings did nothing towards the abolition 
of that hideous and execrable practice of immolating human vic- 
tims, which continued in full force up to the moment of his quit- 
ting the Indian shores, During his stay in that country, he must 
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have seen that there was nothing which the English Government 
could command, that would not be instantly and unresistingly 
obeyed by all classes of people. He must have known that infanti- 
cide had been lessened, if not suppressed, by the exertions of 
individuals; he must have known that the practice of throwing 
children into the Ganges at Saugor, to be devoured by sharks, had 
been put down by order of Lord Wellesley; he must have known 
that the Brahmins had submitted, without a murmur, to several 
modifications of the rules respecting burning of widows, limiting 
the age, time, place, form, &c. and rendering a written permission 
necessary; and that if similar restrictions to those which he placed 
on the virtue of men “ expressing their honest sentiments,” had 
been placed on the crime of destroying human life, they would 
have been more consonant with law, with reason, and with hu- 
manity; and would never have been infringed. He must have 
been aware, that among the Brahmins themselves, great difference 
of opinion prevailed, as to the lawfulness of this practice, accord- 
ing to the tenets of their own religion; and that by far the most 
intelligent among them considered it as totally unnecessary, and 
contrary to the spirit and intention of their own lawgiver. Yet, 
with all this knowledge, can it be mentioned, without reproach, 
that he took no steps whatever to abate or abolish this murderous 
custom? In this case, at least, it cannot be said that he needed 
solicitation. Every newspaper in India, (excepting those in the 
pay and interest of his Government) teemed with the most heart- 
rending descriptions of human sacrifices taking place within a few 
miles only of his own imperial residence. Every such description 
was accompanied with an expression of horror and indignation, 
on the part of the Correspondent who witnessed and described, or 
the Editor who inserted the notice of, the frightful scene. It was 
mentioned as a reproach to the British Government that they 
should permit these immolations of human beings, and suffer the 
blood of the victims to drench the soil of their territory, while 
the Dutch, the Danes, and the French, would neither of them per- 
mit this abomination in their insignificant possessions of Chan- 
dernagore, Serampore, and Chinsurah, where they did not fear 
to encounter popular prejudice, though each had not more than 
fifty soldiers at their command; while we pretend to tremble at it, 
who have an army, and a police of thousands, always ready to do 
our bidding. It was declared again and again, in the Indian Papers, 
and that too without contradiction, not only that it was the duty 
of the existing Government to put down this odious practice, which 
entailed disgrace on all who permitted or participated in its bloody 
rites, but that it might be most effectually done, without the 
slightest danger, by simply (as it had already been made criminal 
to burn without express permission) directing the English magis- 
trates not to grant such permission in the British territory, but 
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allowing the parties to go and burn in other lands, as the Govern- 
ments of the Dutch, the French, and the Danes, had done. Ye 

even this simple experiment was not tried, and British India con- 
tinues to enjoy the exclusive honour of seeing the horrid flames, 
and hearing the piercing shrieks of living and unwilling victims 
ascend to the skies, while the wretched beings thus sacrificed are 
bound to the burning pile, so that they cannot escape, or thrown 
back again, half cousumed, if their struggles should break the 
bonds that hold them; and drums and trumpets, shouts and fran- 
tic yells, drown the last dying groans with which they yield up 
their injured spirits unto death! This is no fictitious or exagge- 
rated picture. It is happening every day in some part or other of 
British India. ‘The pages of the Caleutta Journal contain details 
of hundreds of such instances; and every ship that arrives from 
India, brings accounts of others still occurring. Lord Hastings 
might have abolished the practice himself, by that substitution of 
‘ simple force ” with which he and his predecessors and successors, 
have all, at one time or other, set aside the law, to serve their own 
unworthy purposes (for so we must call the threatening and the 
punishment of Englishmen without trial). He did not do so; and 
he has, on this account also, much to answer for. 

We should extend this article to an undue length, were we to 
continue the detail. There are few men living, perhaps, who have 
occupied so high a station, and enjoyed such opportunities of doing 
good, that have so little improved them as the Marquess of Hast- 
ings; and he may with great truth repeat the confession—“* We 
have done those things which we ought not to have done; and we 
have left undone those things which we ought to have done.”— 
Such an avowal may be made, perhaps, by all men, in ordinary 
matters; but to repeat another maxim quite in point, it will be 
remembered that “‘ where much is given, much is also required,” 
and that whoever undertakes an important trust, ought to be pre- 
pared to execute it in such a manner as that he may be able to 
yield it up without just cause of reproach. 

‘To sum up our estimate of the Marquess of Hastings’s charac- 
ter, as Governor General of India, we will add but a few lines 
more. We believe that one of the leading motives for his ap- 
pointment to this post, was to give a favourite nobleman an oppor- 
tunity of repairing his shattered fortunes ; and in this it is perhaps 
something to the credit of his character for one description of 
public integrity, though but little to the praise of his thoughtless 
disregard of private obligations, that he has not entirely suc- 
ceeded. He went to India to administer a bad system of go- 
vernment, which he observed but too faithfully, and which he 
has done but little, except in empty professions of the desire, to 
reform. He undertook wars of conquest and aggrandisement, as 
well as of self-defence ; and though he showed striking marks of 
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disinterestedness as it regarded his own personal emoluments, he 
makes it his greatest boast, and refers to it even as the standard of 
the excellence of his plans, that he acquired for the [ast India 
Company, by these conquests, a considerable portion of treasure, 
which, however, he does not even pretend to have ereated, but 
merely occasioned to change hands, taking it from the treasury 
of its former possessors, to put it into that of the conquerors. 
This is the only ground on which we think him fairly entitled to 
the pension he claims; though it is perhaps a little hard that this 
pension should come—as come it must, even if paid out of the 
funds in Leadenhall-street—out of the wealth taken from others 
without their consent, and by a process which subjected them all 
to actual loss as well as humiliation. 

We consider Lord Hastings to be a high-minded and chivalrous 
nobleman, as far as disdain for money on his own account, and a cer- 
tain punctiliousness of ceremony and courtly demeanour towards 
others, can deserve these epithets. Dut he is neither a wise, a firm, 
nor a consistent statesman. His military career in India was bril- 
liant and imposing; his civil administration possessing only one me- 
rit, that of wringing money from the pockets of the people for the 
benefit of his masters,—a virtue, in which a Turkish pasha of a dis- 
tant province would far surpass him, though he would not apply it 
so honestly to the sultan in whose name he levied his demands. His 
whole career, since the end of his campaigns, has been a tissue of 
evasions and inconsistencies, quite unworthy a man of the com- 
monest understanding, as every one who has watched his proceed- 
ings with regard to the press must have already determined. He 
has a benevolent heart, and may even easily be moved to tears: 
but the cries of burning widows, piercing the flames that enve- 
loped them, never touched his bosom with sufficient force to make 
him rid the world of this abomination. He professed to admire 
the noble spirit that could declare its honest sentiments ; and yet 
he could threaten ruin to that which he admired. He was firm 
and unbending in his treatment of those military officers who 
offended him by too great a love of freedom ; and yet he could 
be easily turned from his purpose, even in military matters, by an 
influence to which it is amiable and pardonable to submit in other 
matters, but not always safe or politic to yield to in affairs of 
state. He might have been disposed to do good (and the repeated 
professions of this disposition in his speeches and public declara- 
tions would seem to warrant the belief); but some evil genius so 
contrived events that there were generally many obstacles to the 
accomplishment of his benevolent purpose. He, perhaps, some- 
times did do good; but this same evil genius often afterwards 
marred it. If he had been quite alone, and uninfluenced by others, 
we sincerely believe his administration would have been of a very 
different nature : but in a statesman holding so much power, and 
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almost without responsibility, the want of firmness to resist what- 
ever attempts may be made to turn him from his purpose is, in 
our view, as great a blemish as the total absence of the disposi- 
tion to use it for good ends. To the mass subjected to his 
power, its effects are all that they can estimate. Neither they nor 
we have aught to do with motive. All might have been well- 
meant and undertaken for the best ; but the issue has not justified 
the hope; and as it is not permitted us to ascribe evil results to 
bad intentions, though there is no limit set to praise for the oppo- 
site union of beneficial results and good intentions, we must be 
content to suppose it the lot of humanity to be fallible, and pity 
where we cannot safely condemn. 

Notwithstanding all we have said, however, and we have spoken 
with the most unreserved sincerity, we still think, that, as the 
Marquess of Hastings has obtained undoubted advantages for the 
East India Company, they ought to give him a handsome provision 
for his declining years ; though we would recommend them at the 
same time to have some compassion upon the Indian people, from 
whose industry all must come, to whomsoever they award it. 
While we have endeavoured to do our duty, as a guide to future 
Governors, rather than a help to the past, who are now beyond our 
fears or our remonstrance, we earnestly hope that the Marquess 
will receive his pension, and that he may live to pass many years 
of happiness in the enjoyment of it. We shall perhaps return to 
his book on a future occasion. 





THE BIRD-CATCHER. 

(From the Greck of Bion.) 
YounG birds pursuing in a shady grove, 
A youth perceived forever-fleeting Love 
Perched on a box-bough; and, on coming near,— 
For now the God did as a bird appear,— 
Pleased he prepared to spread his trusty net, 
And followed Love, but came no nearer yet. 
At length, indignant, down he threw the snare, 
His master’s home being near, he hastened there, 
Told the mischance, and, in the vale below, 
Pointed where Love was sitting on the bough, 
His rustic teacher smiling shook his head, — 
And, “ From this hunting quick abstain,” he said; 
“ That bird pursue not, rather from it fly, 
For ’tis the veriest monster of the sky; 
Happy thou'lt be till in thy snare he fall ; 
But when thy boyish days are past recall, 
And thou art man, though now he shuns thy way, 
He'll uninvited come with wanton play, 
And perch upon thy head, and drive thy peace away.” 


Orient, Herald, Vol, 2. I Ouzy. 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY’S MONOPOLY OF TEA—§=LETTER II. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
London, April 1624. 
Destrovs of not oceupying too great a space in your valuable pub- 
lication, | confined myself, in my last letter, to arguments not touched 
upon by the writer in the Edinburgh Review; but on a subject so deeply 
interesting to the community, it is important that the facts should be 
fully stated, and I have therefore to request you will insert the following 


extract : 


Sir, 


Selling Prices at 


Highest Prices at 
E. I. Co.’s Sale, June 1823. 


Hambro’ and New York, in 1823. 














per lb. per ib. 
Bohea Os. 10d Qs. 5d. 
Congou Is, 2d. 2s. 6d. 
Od. 3s. 5d. 





CAMPTl..nopeceropecoccccee 18. 
TORRE ccccccccerccccovce 19. 44. 4s, 4d. 























Twankay reap aes TOL 3s. 4d. 
Hyson Skin ee et 3s. 4d. 
Hyson ’ Qs. 6d. 4s. 5d. 


Not to multiply figures, I have omitted the fractional parts, and the 
lowest prices at those places; and comparing them with the prices at 
Gibraltar and other parts of the world, not compelled to buy Tea through 
the East India Company, I find, upon an average, that we are paying in this 
country double the price of any other. After this, it is almost needless to 
state that no Tea has been exported for several years, except to those 
colonies which are compelled to take it from us; and I only mention it as 
a proof of the price being so exorbitant, as to exclude us from a profitable 
branch of commerce, which, from our capital, enterprise, and connexion 
with China, we had it in our power to command. The supply of our 
colonies has been greatly diminished by smuggling from the United 
States; through which, in Canada, they can obtain it cheaper than from 
this country in bond, although enhanced in value by the payment of the 
heavy American duty. 

The only inference, therefore, which can possibly be drawn from these 
facts is, that through the Monopoly of the East India Company, the 
country is paying a most exorbitant price for Tea, exclusive of duty; 
that a considerable proportion of the people are, in consequence, deprived 
of this harmless luxury; and that it is imperative upon the legislature to 
correct the evil. 

If it be asserted that the faith of Parliament has been pledged to the 
East India Company, until the expiration of their charter ; I answer, that 
it was not granted for the oppression of the people, and a power is reserved 
by which the East India Company may be compelled to afford a sufficient 
supply. Is it to be imagined, that, at the will of the East India Company, 
we could be made to pay double the present price? Yet, if their charter 
is to shield them from interference, I see no security for their not doing 
so. The East India Company are obtaining nearly as high prices for 
their Teas now, as during the war, although every charge incident to its 
importation has been reduced, I should imagine, at least thirty per cent. 
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Is not this, in itself, sufficient proof that some correction is necessary ?— 
Papers, relating to this subject, having been moved for by Mr. Hume, I 
hope that the East India Company’s contracts for shipping will be included ; 
by which it will be clearly perceived at how much cheaper a rate they are 
now carrying on this trade than formerly. The nature of the papers will 
be a test of the spirit which has actuated the Mover, and | hope he will 
not allow his interest as an East India Proprietor to seduce him from the 
duty he owes to the public as Member of Parliament. 

Were this trade not a Monopoly, the East India Company, as a com- 
mercial body, would clearly have a right to put up for sale as little as they 
chose; but the case is altered when they enjoy the exclusive privilege or 
supplying the country with what may now be considered almost a neces- 
sary of life, and the regular and abundant supply of which was one of the 
principal motives for granting their charter. That it has been regular is 
admitted, but regularly too little, and the public voice now calls upon 
them to make up the deficiency. The quantity which was sufficient for 
ten millions is not so for fourteen millions of people. As the call upon 
them, however, is rather sudden, and they may not be prepared to supply 
all our wants at a moment, let them begin by an additional declaration 
of a million pounds every quarter. 1 will suppose that four millions more 
sold in the year would reduce the sale price sixpence per pound on 28 
millions, which would be a loss to Government, in duty, of 700,0002.; but 
then the duty on the four millions additional would be about 500,000/., 
leaving a balance of only 200,000, which would be returned by the 
saving to the people of 6d. per Ib. in the cost, and 6d. per Ib. duty, or 
1,400,000/. per annum, being expended in other exciseable articles. I am 
aware that this is only assumption, but the experiment ought to be tried ; 
and let the amount of duty received at the end of the year be the crite- 
rion whether the quantity should be still further increased, or reduced to 
the old standard. Surely there cannot be a fairer proposition than this; 
and if not acceded to by the East India Company, it will be a further 
corroboration of the necessity of some alteration. I have heard it asserted, 
as a proof of the quantity put up for sale by the East India Company 
being sufficient for the demand, that at any time 2000 or 3000 chests of 
tea may be purchased on the market; but it is only a proof that at the 
present prices the consumption cannot be greatly increased ; and the high 
price of Bohea tea, which is of a quality hardly fit for use by itself, shows 
the demand for an inferior article, for the purpose of reducing the finer 
sorts to a price approaching nearer to the consumer’s ability to pay. 

The East India Company’s declaration of tea for the June sale, is 
rather an extraordinary one. They have increased the quantity of Bohea 
100,000 Ib., and Twankay 50,000Ib., both of which have been higher, 
comparatively, than other kinds; and considering that the East India 
Company are actually ny ea upon further arrivals for the supply 
which they have declared for sale, the act is entitled to approbation, whe- 
ther originating in deference to public opinion, or in their own unbiassed 
sense of propriety. The diminution of the quantity of Congou, 50,000Ibs. 
is in a directly opposite spirit; and when it is known that the East India 
Company have a two years stock of this sort on hand, and the average 
price has been enhanced every sale for some time passed, it appears op- 
posed to their own interest, and still more unjust to the public. 

To appease the public mind, the advocates of the East India Company's 
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monopoly prices must give a satisfactory answer to the following queries :+— 
Why should the price in England, exclusive of duty, be double what it is 
in every other country ?—Why should the consumption be stationary, with 
an increased population and taste for tea’—Why cannot the East India 
Company afford to sell it cheaper, when their officers can make a profit 
with the East India Company’s deduction of 277. 6s. 8d. per cent. on the 
selling price, equal to 100 per cent. on the cost price, and valuing their 
tonnage at 50/. per ton ?—Why should the difference of charges, in wat 
and peace, make no difference in price to the consumers? Until they 
can give a satisfactory solution of these queries, it will be useless for 
them to raise the cry of an “ignorant impatience of taxation,” or of a 
desire to destroy all vested rights; the public have also rights to be main- 
tained, and, in this instance, I think it is sufficiently evident, that the 
arm of power can be properly exercised in their behalf, if milder measures 
prove unavailing. 

Though of minor importance, there is yet one other view of the Tea 
trade, which demands the attention of Government, and if not intruding 
too much on your limits, I shall take this opportunity of bringing it under 
the notice of your readers. 

Putting-up Price at E, 1, Co.'s Sale, Selling Price. 
. per lb. per lb. 
a biticscdncctios Ahi ts cwsmnssitammns Cho Oe: 
Congou wen. 25, 2d. a 2s. 4d. ... 2s. 63d. 3s. 8d. 
Campoi s.r... 28. 9d. December... 3s, 23d. 3s. 104d. 
3s. 94d. 4s. 10d. 


Souchong..sesscre Obs: OG. -ecnumpencrenbsoss 


Tree Scncaeesns 26.50. ansenscorecccsense Ue. GEG. 3s. 10d. 
Hy60n coccercoscee 3S. Ud. & 45. Od..crone 48. 2d. 5s. Yd. 


I ask no stronger proof of my assertion, that the East India Company 
do not declare Tea enough for the consumption of the country, than the 
above statement affords. It cannot be supposed that the buyers would 
give the advance upon the putting-up price, if the supply were adequate 
to the demand ; but they are driven to it by competition: and, on the 
other hand, the East India Company would not put up the Tea at prices 
which they could not afford to take. It is therefore a mockery to put up 
Boheaat ls. 6d. when there is a moral certainty that it will feteh 2s. Gd. ; 
and however it may answer to deceive the public into a belief of the 
moderate expectations of the East India Company, the veil is too thin 
not to be seen through. 

By the Act 4 Geo. 4. cap. 80. sec. 9. it is provided, “ That nothing 
therein contained shall authorize any of his Majesty’s subjects, other 
than the said Company, or persons properly licensed by them, to carry 
on trade or traffic with the dominions of the Emperor of China, or to 
export or import from or to any ports or places within or without the 
limits of the said Company's Charter, any tea, or in any manner to 
trade or traffic in tea.’ And, hy a prior Act, I believe, any vessel 
found on the high seas, having on board more than six pounds of tea, 
or one pound for the use of each person, is liable to seizure and confisea- 
tion. ‘The effect of these restrictions is entirely to exclude our shipping 
from the carrying trade in this article; for, as I understand them, no 
British vessel can carry a chest of tea, imported into Gibraltar by an 
American vessel, up the Mediterraneap, or to any other part of the world. 
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In the same manner no tea can be conveyed to or from any intermediate 
places in the East Indies, or the Americas, by British ships, without the 
special leave of the Company, which they take special care not to grant. 
Of what use is all this jealousy ? or what terror should the traffic strike 
into the hearts of the Honourable Directors? unless the inauspicious 
term of gunpowder, applied to one description, has led them to imagine 
that more is meant than meets the eye. If it be intended to prevent 
smuggling into this country, it is altogether nugatory, as the smugglers 
can be supplied from the opposite coast on very moderate terms;; and 
American vessels can hover round the coast of Lreland, within a cer- 
tain distance, and discharge any quantity without fear of molestation. 
It can never be the wish of the East India Company to throw un- 
necessary impediments in the way of British commerce, nor exclude 
British subjects from participating in a trade which foreigners can at 
present exclusively pursue. The East India Company have never at- 
tempted the supply of foreign countries themselves, and have therefore 
no motive to prevent their countrymen, except from an apprehension that 
their resort to Canton may lead to an interruption of their own trade. If 
a plan therefore should be devised, by which this very remote contingency 
can be provided against, their only objection would be removed, and 
cannot doubt that the invidious restrictions wanld be taken off. 

Let the East India Company retain their privilege of supplying this 
country with tea, but in a more liberal manner ; allow British vessels to 
he the carriers of tea from one part of the world to the other, save only 
to our own hallowed ground ; and until the experiment is tried, continue 
to exclude them from the ports of China. 

On the first view of this proposition, it would appear that no advan- 
tage could be derived from the concession ; but to those conversant with 
the trade nothing would be easier than to obtain abundant supplies of 
tea without a direct communication with China. The East India Com- 
pany allow country ships to trade between India and China, for the 
purpose of disposing of the surplus produce of their own territories, and 
bringing back the small quantity of tea, &c. required for the consumption 
of India; but these vessels can seldom obtain a full lading home, and 
consequently would fill up with tea to be delivered at Singapore or in 
India, from whence it would be exported to South America, the West 
India Islands, and Europe, in British vessels. Or the Chinese junks 
would bring down their tea to Singapore, return freighted with British 
manufactures, and in all probability take tenfold the amount which we 
now send by the Company's ships. There is nothing chimerical in this 
idea; for we know that the Chinese junks traverse the Indian Archi-~ 
pelago, and carry tea down to Siam; and the saving of the Chinese 
port charges would be equal to the freight on their junks. 

By this method, all apprehension of quarrels between the natives and 
private traders would be quieted; the country ships, now rotting in port, 
would find employment; British ships would have a new carrying trade 
opened to them; and our manufactures a more extended market. But 
suppose that the expectations which I have formed are not realized ; is 
it nothing to have removed the invidious distinction which is now made 
in favour of foreign shipping? Would not the East India Company 
gain popularity, without expense, or the loss of a single advantage to 


themselves? If they refuse this oeacgasion, will not the fable of the dog in 
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the manger be applicable to them ?—an application most opprobrious in 
private life, and still more so in a public body, not one of whose Direc- 
tors individually but must spurn it. All that appears necessary is, that 
the East India Company should avail themselves of the power granted 
by Act of Parliament, and issue licences for British ships to trade in tea 
to any other country than this: it is a measure at once so just and politic, 
that I hope so fair an opportunity for gratuitous concession will not be 








allowed to escape. oe PB. 
: ‘ 
} ' 
| FER INDIAN WAR SONG, 
if 
’ 
4 Paraphrase of an Indian Song, or Ode, written in the Brij Bakah Janguage, and 
Ht) discovered in the cummerbund or sash of a Pindarrie chieftain, who bad fallen 
} during a night skirmish between the freebooters and a detachment of our ca- 
! i valry in India, during the last campaign. 


Movnxt and away! Hark, the nuqura’s* loud call, 
Bids the serf quit his labour, the chieftain his hall ; 

) Bright looks and sweet voices awhile must give way 
To the flash of the spear, and the war-courser’s neigh. 


The kaffers + shall tremble, who view from afar 

Our conquest-crown’d banner, like Buehram’s{ red star; 
And fly to the ships, whence they treacherously came 

To rob us of glory, to clothe us in shame, 


Would they track our bold march, let them look where on high 
Our war-fire’s reflection hangs red in the sky : 

An Iris of hope to the free and the brave, 

A meteor of fear to the coward and slave. 





. Let the Musulman rise, with his old battle cry, 

For the glad hour of freedom and vengeance is nigh ; 
Let him think on the sceptre his forefathers swayed, 
And the might of past ages shail rest on his blade. 


Will the fiery rajpoot hear the trumpet that rings 
With a nation’s appeal to the offspring of kings,§ 
Nor rush to the field, like his proud sires of old, 

| The vanguard of valour, and guide of the bold ? 


Sound! sound to horse! hark! the loud clanging hoof 
And the neigh of impatience gives gallant reproof ; 
) March! and the trump of our Durrahs shall roll, 

Like a fast-coming storm on the infidel’s soul. 





! C. J. 

: * Tudian drum. 
j + Literally anbelievers, infidels, a term of reproach mutually applied by Chris- 
i tians, Mohammedans, and idolaters, to the enemies of their respective creeds. 


t The planet Mars, 
§ The a are the kingly and warrior caste among the Hindoos: and from 
bi the men of this class, the British army in India is principally supplied. 
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SKETCHES IN INDIA. 


Sketches in India, treating on Subjects connected with the Govern- 
ment; Civil and Military Establishments; Characters of the Euro- 
pean, and Customs of the Native, Inhabitants. By William Huggins. 
London, 1824. 8vo. pp. 237. 


Since the publication of Mrs. Graham’s Journal of a Residence in 
India, we have had no popular work on the manners of the European 
inhabitants of that country: and our estimation of the book now before 
us, is not such as to induce a belief that this will ever become as popular 
as that of Mrs. Graham’s was in its day. The writer, amidst some things 
that are useful and true, has mixed up much that is useless and false ; 
and the defective style and arrangement of the whole, is such as to 
render it a task of no small labour to proceed through the volume without 
interruption. We have done this, in execution of a duty, bot not in en- 
joyment of a pleasure: and with a view to spare others the toil of seek- 
ing for the few grains amidst a profusion of chaff, we shall proceed to 
give the outlines of the subjects treated of, with occasional passages of 
the work itself; so that the reader may be possessed, in a small compass, 
of the principal information contained in the whole. We are aware that 
this is contrary to the usual practice of reviewing ;—but leaving to those 
publications, which are exclusively devoted to party-purposes, the task 
of praising, or condemning in the gross, according to the religious and 
political sentiments professed by the writers of the works reviewed, and in 
utter disregard of their real merits: we shall, at least, endeavour on this, 
and on all other occasions, to give a fair and impartial account of the 
several publications that may fall under our notice, neither refusing praise 
nor sparing censure where either may appear to us to be due. 

The mode chosen by the author of “ Sketches in India,” for the com- 
munication of his sentiments on the state of society in that country, is 
that of familiar letters; a design which, when well executed, has pecu- 
liar charms: but at the same time, one which is too frequently used as a 
covering for indolence, or incapacity, and often therefore exhibiting the 
greatest defects in information and arrangement. In this respect we 
regard the letters in question, as rarely or ever evincing the beauties 
which often beam, with peculiar grace, through the familiar epistles of 
friends; though on the other hand they furnish innumerable instances of 
carelessness, pedantry, and bad taste combined. 

The first letter in the collection gives a meagre and feeble description 
of the entrance to the river Hoogly, and the approach to Calcutta; and 
as though it were intended that the reader should have an early proof of 
that entire absence of enthusiasm in the cause of improvement which 
distinguishes the author's mind, he makes an allusion to one of the most 
benevolent and public-spirited undertakings of modern times—the cultiva- 
tion of Saugor island—apparently but for the purpose of expressing hia 
hopelessness of its success. 

he second letter furnishes an illustration of the notions entertained by 
the author as to the peculiar duties of the English Government and the 
East ladia Company towards India, He had somewhere read or heard, 
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no doubt, of the observation of Burke, during the time of Warren Has- 
tings, that ifthe English were to lose their possessions in India, they 
would leave behind them no trace of the country having ever been occu- 
pied by a civilized race of conquerors: and he embodies this thought on 
the very first occasion of his seeing and describing the Government-house 
at Calcutta. 


This magnificent structure, which would not sink in a comparison with most 
palaces in Europe, owes its rise to the princely disposition of Marquess Wellesley. 
Setting aside the royal palaces in London, which do not compete with this, Il have 
seen the Thuilleries and palace of Versailles, and think neither of them equals 
the Government-house in uniformity and majesty of design ; the building of it is 
said to have cost upwards of a million sterling, and to have excited considerable 
discontent at the India House. 1 shall here observe, if the East India Company 
are so mercenary as to deny the expenses necessary for erecting magnificent 
buildings, their empire may endure, and may perish without leaving a trace of 
its grandeur behind, or mark_to show the tide of its prosperity. p.6. 


The great objects of foreign conquest, and the true symbols of prospe- 
rity, appear to this writer to be the erection of great public buildings. 
Other authors have regarded such monuments as generally recording 
the wretchedness of the people who reared them, and the vanity or des- 
potism of those for whose gratification they were raised. The pyramids 
of Egypt, and the eaverned temples of India, have been generally consi- 
dered as monuments of useless labour, wrung from an already impove- 
rished, and therefore abject people. To be consistent, however, this 
writer ought to regard the excavations at Elephanta, Salsette, and 
Ellora, with the innumerable monuments of ancient superstition existing 
throughout India, as proofs of a higher degree of civilization and pros- 
perity than even the Goyernment-house at Calcutta, the erection of 
which, must have cost much less labour and expense than many of the 
monuments alluded to. If he had read the History of India with any 
attention, he must have known that there couid be no criterion of gran- 
deur and prosperity more fallacious than this. To erect the Government- 
house at Calcutta it is admitted that a million sterling was required of 
the Company. From whence could this fund be raised, but from the 
source which supplies all its demands—a portion of the property or labour 
of the people of India, in the shape of revenue from the soil, and duties 
on commerce? Jt could be no great benefit to the native inhabitants to 
have to furnish this million ; yet it is they who must ultimately pay the 
expense of such edifices. If a million were taken from them for the con- 
struction of bridges and roads; for the embankment of rivers; clearing of 
unhealthy spots, as at Saugor; enacting wise laws; establishing schools ; 
or promoting any other object, from which benefits might return to them 
in their own generation, and descend with increased force to their chil- 
dren, they might readily spare it, and all parties would reap the advantage 
of such an outlay. But the magnificent palace at Calcutta, which it cost 
them a million *. erect, will not return to them or their descendants a 
single benefit of any description whatever, unless the annual demand of 
more money for its embellishment and repairs can be so considered. 
That the Governor should have a public residence, and a handsome and 
commodious one, will not be disputed; but that the displeasure of a 
Trading Company at a servant of theirs paying too large a price for the 
gratification of his personal vanity, should be urged against them as a 
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reproach, is an idea that could only have arisen in a confused imagination. 
We continue the author's remarks :— 


What has distinguished the conquests of the Greeks and Romans from those 
of Timur and Zinghis Khan ?—What but the arts, the improvements, the civiliza- 
tion, and the monuments which time has not been able to destroy, but after a 
lapse of ages remain to excite our emulation, and instrnet our minds. Palmyra 
still towers amidst the desert, and speaks the maguificence of Zenobia, whilst 
the track of Timur is net seen upon the sand—his armies annihilated and mingled 
with the dust. If the Company, from another motive, from a spirit of avarice, 
walk in the track of this waster, and refuse to impress a single stamp of greatness 
upon the empire they have seized, their conduct is mueh more culpable. They 
are not Tartars of the desert, but men instructed in the arts of civilized life—in 
the history of past ages, aware of the duties which attach to rule and improve- 
ments due to their empire; if, then, from the wretched love of gold, they deviate 
from these, their conduct is highly censurable. The Marquess had collected 
materials at Barrackpore for erecting another magnificent building there, aud 
had commenced the foundations when his government expired. In consequence 
of the avarice I have condemned, this design was given up by his successors, and 
Lady Hastings erected a greenhouse from the neglected pile. p. 6, 7. 


If the avarice of the Company were never displayed in a more ob- 
jectionable manner than their refusing to sanction the erection of expen- 
sive and useless edifices, their conduct would be worthy of praise. It is 
one thing to desolate provinces, as was done by Timour and Zenghis 
Khan, and another to abstain from studding it with idle monuments of 
pomp and magnificence. In this, the Company are undoubtedly right: 
the monuments which they erect, should be more worthy of enlightened 
men; they should introduce the skill, capital, and industry of their 
countrymen freely into India ; they should teach their subjects the useful 
arts of life; frame new laws; encourage the diffusion of intelligence ; 
and change the whole character of the people, before they think of pa- 
laces and public buildings. -The Hindoos, under the Brahmins, are not 
more barbarous than were the people of England under their Druids in 
Roman days: but as the English are now much more capable of speedily 
changing the character of a conquered people, by the introduction of 
knowledge among them, than were the Romans at the conquest of Bri- 
tain ; so they might, had they acted wisely, have even by this time wrought 
as great an improvement in the people of India under their rule, as the 
English underwent from the time of the conquest, to the middle ages of 
our history. ‘That they have not done so, is a foul and deep reproach: 
but it is even yet not too late to begin. Let them open their dominions 
freely to the colonization of Englishmen; revise the laws, or have a new 
code; and restore the freedom of the press. If they would but do this, 
in twenty years India would make a greater advance in civilization than 
she has done during the two centuries that she has been subject to the 
dominion of different powers in Europe. 

In the third letter, the author attempts an account of the leading 
characteristics of the several Governors General, from Warren Hastings 
to Lord Moira : and in attempting to paliiate the crimes laid to the charge 
of the former, he has some remarks which are worth transcribing, if only 
for other collateral suggestions, to which they are likely to give rise in the 
mind of the reader : 


The Rohilla war, seizure of Benares, death of Rajah Nundcomar, and annul- 
ment of the Bengal leases, are, I think, the chief points on which his conduct 
has been attacked. I shall not plead in his defence those intrigues which are so 
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prevalent in an Indian cabinet, and are known only to the actors, those machina- 
tions which roused his hostility. I shall not defend his wars on the score of jus- 
tice, for it is a test to which no conquerors have been subjected, but look simply 
to consequences; the acquisitions he made added consistency to our possessions ; 
gave them the shape and form of a connected empire; gave them stability. If 
we censure his conduct, why do we retain them? Why have we an empire in 
India at all? We have no natural right; we did not purchase it; we have con- 
quered it. Warren Hastings added rich provinces to our empire; we retain them 5 
we glory in them; we reap advantages from them; and shall we arraigu as a 
culprit the man who procured them for us? If England did not wish to be grate- 
ful to her benefactor, she should not have ruined him; if she wished to avoid the 
odium entailed by those acquisitions, she should have restored them, iustead of 
exhibiting a mock resentment against the man who procured them, whilst the 
provinces acquired by his talents and pulitical ability, are esteemed a precious 
dowry. It was not generous to brandish the rod of correction above his head, 
who drew forth a jewel, valued as the brightest in her corunet; which blazes on 
her brow, and accuses her of ingratitude, p. 15—17. 


These questions may be better answered by the East India Company 
than by ourselves. We are no admirers of the manner in which our 
Indian empire was acquired, any more than of the manner in which it is 
at present governed. Let those who approve of both, solve the difficulty 
which the author starts. We pass on to the brief mention made of Lord 
Hastings: where, after animadverting on the Nepaul war, which the 
author conceives his- Lordship to have undertaken from mere views of am- 
bition and personal aggrandisement, he says— 

His Lordship in this war displayed extensive military capacity, and bis opera: 
tions were planned with a degree of wisdom and skill that do high eredit to his 
talents. In his civil conduct, his Lordship observed that moderation and regard 
for liberty, which, during the course of a long life, he has uniformly professed. 
He cancelled those restrictions which had been, before his time, imposed on the 
press, and by enabling the inhabitants of India to write their sentiments Sreely, 
has done an important service to the commuofty. In short, if we could blot the 
Nepaul war out of Lord Hastings’s administration, his conduct in other respects 
would enable us to pronounce him a great and good man, p. 24, 


The fallacy of the opinions which prevail respecting Lord Hastings’s 
conduct towards the [ndian press, is so mischievous that it can never 
be too frequently exposed. The restrictions imposed on the press before 
his Lordship’s government, were those ofa direct censorship, which com- 
pelled all writers (except the most dangerous class, the Indo-British) to 
submit their writings to the Chief Secretary before they could appear 
in print. This was abolished by Lord Hastings, and infinite credit taken 
by himself for this pretended liberality. We say pretended, from the 
deepest conviction, after all that has since transpired, that the admira- 
tion of free discussion, so often and so unequivocally professed by Lord 
Hastings, could have had no foundation in truth; and that the sole 
object of expressing it at all, was to obtain praise, for what he must 
have known in his heart, was not in the slightest degree deserved. We 
were among the first to extol the apparent magnanimity of the Noble 
Margtess, believing, in the simplicity of good faith, that all he said was 
truly and sincerely meant to be made his rule of action. Is it possible, 
however, that any man can admit that “ Lord Hastings has done (in 
the words of the author) an important service to the Indian community, 
by enabling the inhabitants of India to write freely,” when this same 
“ Liberator ” of the Indian press avows, repeatedly, that he had himself, 
when he abolished the censorship, framed other and more galling restric- 
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tions on public discussion, which positively prohibited all allusion to the 
public conduct of public men in India, and the examination of the only 
subjects which it was of any importance to discuss as relating to the 
immediate interests of the country itself?“ Can it be believed that 
Lord Hastings deserves praise for permitting men to write freely, when 
he himself threatens immediate banishment, without trial, to any one 
who should dare to exercise this proffered privilege on any subject which 
he chose to prohibit? It might with just as much truth be said, that 
Lord Ellenborough granted the privilege to Englishmen to stab and maim 
their neighbours with impunity, when he framed his celebrated act 
which fixes the punishment that every man should receive who ventured 
to try this experiment on his fellows. An act declaring forgery to be 
punishable with death, might as well be called an act to allow the free 
commission of forgery, as regulations subjecting a man to banishment 
for writing his sentiments on any prohibited topic, could be called per- 
mitting men to write their sentiments freely. They might do so, no 
doubt, as a highwayman may present a pistol to a traveller's ear, but they 
would do so at their peril: and the former would not be more certain 
of being hanged, if convicted in a court of justice, and by the verdict 
of a jury, than the latter would be sure of transportation, without the 
intervention of any form of law to protect them. The highwayman would 
not suffer death unless his guilt was clearly established to the satisfaction 
of his countrymen: the Indian writer, who should even displease the 
Governor General, or any member of his Council, might be transported, 
though perfeetly innocent of any act known as a crime against the law. 
To talk of the benefit conferred by Lord Hastings on the Indian commu- 
nity ‘ by his enabling them to write their sentiments freely,” when this 
is the penalty to which every man who might venture so to do, would be 
liable, betrays an ignorance for which it is difficult to find an appropriate 
epithet, And yet, thousands in England are still in the same error ; but 
it must arise from want of due attention to the subject : and we have for 
this reason taken the more pains to place it clearly before them. 

The fourth letter of the author relates to the East India Company’s 
army. He paysa just tribute of praise to the bravery and discipline of 
the sepoys ; and considers them as well paid, and well equipped, as any 
troops in the world,—in which we entirely agree with him, taking into 
consideration their habits of life, and the rank they hold in thei: 
own country as compared with the classes of their countrymen from 
which they are principally drawn. His remarks on the condition and 
prospects of the officers, though written in not the most alluring style, 
contain much of accuracy ; and evince an intimate acquaintance with 
the tone of feeling that prevails among the junior classes of them at 
least. These remarks are sufficiently curious, to be given at length :— 

I shall now animadvert briefly on the Company's officers :—when a young 
cadet comes from England, be has heard, like ether people, of Indian luxuries, 
and has generally his head stuffed full of the fine things that are to be met with 
there; after landing, he is eharmed with the variety of new sights, the faces, 
customs, every thing different from what he has witnessed before; but he is 
posted to a battalion, ordered to a distant station, and the bubble bursts. Although 





* See this perpetual reference to these restrictions in the Official Letters of the 
Chief Seeretary, written by order of the Goyernor General in Council—Oriental 
Herald, vol. 1, App. 
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an officer's pay in the Company’s service is handsome, it will go but a short way 
to procure him luxuries ; indeed, for many years, he will be barely able to live 
comfortably ; for as promotion goes by seniority, and is consequently very slow, 
he cannot expect to obtain the command of a company in less than sixteen years ; 
and, until that period, an officer without any appointment is but indifferently off. 
The expenses for servants, for show, and for idleness, are so numerous, that his 
pay is consumed by them, and very little is left to procure him wines or articles 
of real comfort, particularly at a distance from Calcutta, where every thing of 
that kind is extremely dear. In India, a European assumes, or endeavours to 
assume, the establishment of a gentleman; and this rage for show extends to all 
orders ; so that officers who are gentlemen, and respectable from their situations, 
are compelled to struggle between the prevailing taste and a narrow income; in 
order to comply with the one, and not exceed the other. ‘Thus, then, subalterns 
in the Company’s service live, during a long period, in a state of genteel poverty, 
anxiously longing for war, to cause casualties and accelerate their promotion. In 
the meantime they are on the alert, ready to take advantage of any opportunity 
which may present itself for bettering their condition. Of these, the most common 
is, forming a connexion with some mercantile house in Calcutta. If an officer, 
through letters of recommendation, or other means, can procure a handsome 
employment, or support from one of these merchants, he resigns the service, sans 
ceremonic, and becomes a man of business; so that one is constantly meeting in 
agents’ offices, auction rooms, and shops, with military men. Pretty soldiers 
these, you will say; 1 shall only observe, that interest sways all orders of met in 
India equally; all think of amassing a certain sum, within a certain period, in 
order to return and enjoy it at home. This is the maguet to which their wishes 
turn, and for which they labour, with unabated ardour, under the scorching sun 
of India. A lack, tw@ lacks, would consummate their wishes, and enable them 
to descend the hill of life, in the land, to the tomb of their fathers. The spell of 
country extends over oceans, aud binds amidst the feelings dearest to our heart, 
regard for that soil which nourished its sources of life; absence makes it a pas- 
sion like love. I have hitherto been speaking of officers, with little but their 
merit to depend upon; however, there is a very extensive patronage annexed to 
the Indian army, and those who are fortunate enough to possess interest at head 
quarters are enriched by it. Besides the situations that exist in all regiments, 
there are many employments totally distinct from the army, which these prote- 
gés procure through the interest of friends. Thus an officer of rank may be 
appointed resident to a native court, with one or two subalterns in the political 
department. There are contracts for roads, buildings, timber, bullocks, &c. &c. 
which afford lucrative situations to officers possessed of some interest: in conse- 
quence of the various employments these gentlemen obtain, their battalions are 
often thinly supplied with officers on taking the field. 

I have read the narrative of a military man, who produced various instances of 
this kind, and complained that many officers were detached upon frivolous duties, 
or filling tucrative oflices, whilst their comrades were fighting in the field. That 
such facts should be permitted to occur, does not redound to the credit of the 
service ; for every officer who holds a civil employment, should be obliged to 
vacate it, pro tempore, and lead his corps against the enemy. What, I would ask, 
is his use at all, if he is not to be seen on the day of danger ? His strutting in 
regimentals, some hundred miles distant, will not intimidate the enemy. These 
doughty gentlemen, who get fat in the service, are like drones in a hive, and 
should be banished from it, or rather the system should be reformed, and all 
officers obliged to join their battalions in a campaign. p. 26—30. 


The fifth letter is on the Jurisprudence of Bengal; and describes the 
system with tolerable fidelity. After all that has been already written 
on this fertile theme, in the Reports of the Parliamentary Committees, 
and in the volumes of almost every author who has treated of India, 
ending with the masterly work of Mr. Mill, it is difficult to offer any 
thing new on the subject. Still, however, as the mass of evidence that 
has already been published to the world, has produced no other effect 
than mere indignation and disgust, without leading to any important 
reform in the system, it is necessary to repeat, again and again, that in 
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India, there is more corruption in the administration of justice than in 
almost any other country under the sun; that crimes of every kind may 
be, and are, committed with impunity, by those who have money to bribe 
the native omlahs and officers of court, in order to turn the sentences of 
the judges in their favour; and that, as it has often been stated, without 
contradiction, justice is actnally put up to sale, and its favourable de- 
cisions awarded only to the highest bidder. This, indeed, is the neces- 
sary consequence of the system, without imputing anything peculiarly 
corrupt to those who are compelled to administer it: and it is this system 
which requires a thorough reform in every department of its adminis- 
tration. After a few pages on the several duties enjoined on the officers 
of the court, and the manner in which these are performed, the author 
says i— 


In fine, perjury is made use of, bribery is made use of, and forgery is made use 
of, in these proceedings without shame or remorse. Perjury, in particular, is 
practised to such an extent in India, that a European Who has not been there, 
or one not intimately acquainted with the natives, would not credit the fact ; for 
a few rupees will procure abundant evidence upon any point a mau wishes to have 
attested. When parties go to court, instead of depending upon the justice of their 
cause, their first consideration is to bribe the judge’s omlahs, and to rest their 
hopes of success principally upon this, whilst they use their influence iu favour of 
that person who has given the largest bribe. It will be necessary here, to explain 
the manner in which that ivfluence is exercised. The mode in which evidence 
is taken is this :—a witness makes his deposition to one of these omlahs, who 
writes it down and hands it to the judge; he looks over it, asks the witness a few 
questions, and dismisses him. Thus the writer of this evidence, if be has received 
a bribe, »ay make material alterations without being detected: for making 
allowauce on account of the judge’s carelessness, and timidity of the witness, the 
chances of concealment are entirely in his favour. 

Further, when the evidence of both parties is examined, perhaps ten men are 
found swearing upon one side, avd ten upon the other; so that a judge must be 
perplexed which way to determine, and unless he is a man of deep sagacity, fit 
to jell truth from the nature of the facts, he will be completely at a loss. In 
these cases an orplah’s opinion will sway him; nay, there are judges who take 
their decisions frequently from the omlah’s mouth. Where the omlah is a sharp, 
shrewd man (which they all are), and the judge a soft one, between flattery and 
cleverness the former gains an ascendancy almost unlimited over the latter. 
With all the sycophaucy of slaves, these men possess great ambition, so that 
nothing is more common than theix governing those Europeans under whom 
they serve. Indeed I have known instances among commercial men, where this 
amounted almost to infatuation ; and the European could uot transact the least 
affair without advice from his native Mentor: however, he has often occasion to 
repent it, and finds himself duped by the other's artifices. These circumstances, 
therefore, give native servants in a Company’s court oftentimes great weight ; 
they uniformly receive bribes ; the parties at law always offer them ; and thus a 
system of corruption is carried on, which cannot be remedied. p. 34—36. 

Thannedars, also, have bandsome emoluments from petty offenders, whom 
they frighten or chastise until a bribe is produced; from great offenders, whom 
they allow to escape upon paying a sum proportionate to their demerits, and from 
pound-money for cattle confined for trespass, which belongs to the Company, 
but which, these gentlemen contrive to pocket themselves. Although corruption 
is so frequent among the natives of India in office, you are not to suppose they are 
unshackled by restraint; on the contrary, they are bound by numerous oaths 
and regulations ; but these, like the fillets of the Philistines, this Sampson shakes 
off, and stalks forth with undiminished strength. p, 37. 


The truth of this picture cannot be disputed. Even the Directors of 
the East India Company must acknowledge it to be a faithful delineation 
of the state of justice in their dominions. Why, then, is not a reform 
attempted ? They will answer on this, as they do on all other occasions, 
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that they are unwilling to interfere with established customs, and un- 
willing to wound the feelings or disturb the prejudices of the natives. 
This pretended delicacy, which is so perpetually put forth as an excuse 
for the connivance at every kind of abomination, is hollow and false ; and 
none know better than they who use it as a cloak for their indifference to 
improvement, that it is so. They have already put Brahmins to death, 
in defiance of one of the most hallowed prejudices of the Hindoos, which 
makes it the greatest of all imaginable crimes against their religion to 
take away the life of so sacred a personage; and they might hang as 
many more, if they were convicted of any crime warranting such a 
punishment, by their own laws, without exciting a murmur. Could they 
not, then, with the same safety, institute inquiries, and reform abuses of 
various descriptions in the administration of justice, by which all classes, 
except those who live by corruption and wickedness, would be benefited ? 
Nothing would be more easy than this ; but while they have the courage 
to invade the privileges of which the Hindoo is most tenacious, if the end 
to be attained is one of great advantage to themselves ; yet they have not 
the virtue to make even the attempt, when the happiness of the commu- 
nity is all that is to be accomplished by the enterprise. As a proof of 
the little regard which they have for the feelings and the prejudices of 
the natives in inflicting punishment, we may mention that military flog- 
ging on the bare back (to the extent even of many hundred lashes) is 
common throughout the Indian army ;* and that stripes have been in- 
flicted by officers in the civil service on natives of the highest rank and 
caste, in the prisons of the interior districts ; although death has often 
been occasioned, perhaps as much by the chagrin and sense of disgrace, 
as by the bodily pain actually resulting from this barbarous and inhuman 
mode of lacerating the flesh of human victims. The following extract 
from the work under consideration is quite in point, and will confirm all 
that we have said respecting the indifference of the East India Company 
at home, and their servants abroad, to the feelings of the natives, about 
which they pretend so much alarm when any proposal is made for their 


improvement. 

The punishment for forgery is peculiar, and expressive of Indian feeling, as 
regards disgraceful inflictions, which expose a man to contempt. The offender 
is mounted upon an ass, with his head so the tail, and conducted by a person who 
prociaims his crime. Hooted by boys, overwhelmed by mockery and insult from 
all sides, he is led in slow procession through the town. After having served as 
a butt for general ridicule and contempt, he is relieved from his disagreeable 
situation, and set at liberty. This punishment, ludicrous in itself, is, however, 
terrible to the natives, many of whom have been known to commit suicide in 
order to escape it, or in consequence of the disgrace it has eutailed on them ; 
various offences are punished by whipping or fines, which go, not to-the injured 

arty, but to the Company’s coffers, and from which a considerable revenue must 


o derived. p. 39. 

The sixth letter professes to treat of the Revenue of India, and the 
mode of its collection. On this subject, the writer appears to have less 
information than on any other, which is the more remarkable, as his 
acknowledged occupation of an Indigo planter would lead his readers to 
expect from him abundant as well as accurate information on this point. 





* These sentences may be seen in the General Orders published in the Goyern- 
ment Gazette of Calcutta, several times in every year. 
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We shall notice, however, one or two facts stated by him; and first, the 
following, namely—that among the taxes paid by the Natives of India 
to the Honourable Company of Merchants in Leadenhall-street, are 
several imposed on pilgrims visiting their shrines and temples, at Gyah, 
and Juggernauth. (p.4].) ‘These taxes are received by English gentle- 
men in their service on behalf of their monopolizing masters ; and we may 
add, that as far as our experience goes, we believe these revenues from 
the shrines of idolatry are deemed disgraceful by all classes of Englishmen 
in India, and by none more so than by those whose duty it is to collect 
them for the treasury of the Christian rulers. In England we are accus- 
tomed to hear denunciations of indignation uttered against the Turks for 
their enforcing a capitation-tax from the Greeks ;—and it is considered 
throughout Christendom as something monstrous that Infidel Mohamme- 
dans should exact a tax from true believers, who pay their annual visit to 
the tomb of Christ at Jerusalem. But is not the conduct of the East India 
Company much worse than this? The tax of the Turks is consistent 
with the tenor of their religion, and has the authority of their prophet to 
support it. The tax of the East India Company is in direct violation of 
the spirit and essence of the religion they profess, and has neither precept 
nor example from the Christian faith to recommend it. The Turks, too, 
might plead in excuse their professed and habitual disregard of the religion 
and religious usages of the Christians, for whom they avow the most 
open contempt, and whom they subject to every kind of degradation on 
account of their faith alone. The East India Company have no such 
excuse to offer. They make such frequent professions of their tender re- 
gard for the religion and religious prejudices of the natives, that almost 
every abuse under their government is defended on this plea, This profes- 
sion is embodied in their very laws, and interwoven with all their practices ; 
and it is made so criminal in others not to show the same respect to all 
their follies and barbarities, that any man who should attempt to violate 
any one of their religious customs, by walking into a man’s house while he 
Was eating, pouring water on his food, or any similar interruption of his 
superstitious observances, would be instantly apprehended and banished 
from the country as a felon, without any hope of redress. And yet, the 
Company tax these devotees for their visits to the shrines of their idols, 
and sometimes seize the idols themselves for payment of the revenues 
derived from their temples. What an instructive comment on the profes- 
sions made in England of their zeal to enlighten and instruct the Hindoos 
in the Christian faith! This is, indeed, an admirable way of patronizing 
and supporting Christianity. If their object in thus taxing the people, and 
arresting their gods, were to discourage or put down idolatry, they would 
then be committing the very outrages which they make it criminal in others 
to attempt. But this is neither their wish nor their intention. They take 
the keeping of some of the temples into their own hands; receive all the 
revenues from their lands, and from the pilgrims; pay the officiating 
Brahmins, as well as the dancing girls and prostitutes attached to the 
service of the god ; furnish the meat and flowers offered to the idol; keep 
the temple in repair for the use of future generations of idolaters, and put 
the remainder of the money into the treasury of the East India Company, 
to benefit their Chris‘ian proprietors! Is it possible, after this disclosure, 
that the Nation can be any longer imposed on by the pretended zeal of 
the East India Directors for the propagation of the Gospel in the East? 
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Is it possible that the people of England should still remain indifferent to 
the evil of being taxed, shut out trom a fertile country, and excluded 
from one of the richest channels of trade that exists on the globe, to sup- 
port and perpetuate such an odious and execrable system as this’ It 
appears to be impossible; and we feel persuaded that the apathy which 
a general ignorance of Indian affairs has hitherto, perhaps, suthiciently 
accounted for, will soon give place to a feeling of anxious and intense in- 
terest, and lead to a general demand throughout Great Britain for some 
amelioration in the government of that unhappy country. 

We must give one short extract from the letter on the Revenue system, 
before we conclude— 

The regulations respecting collection are very strict, as the villages of any 
landholder who neglects paying his revenue for a certain period, are put up to 
auction ; out of the proceeds, the Company pays itself, and the proprietor receives 
the residue. This measure is all-efficient, and in consequence of it, the Com- 
pany’s revenues are punctually paid. It is considered disgraceful to lose posses- 
sion of a village left by one’s ancestors; so that the proprietor will stretch every 
nerve in order to pay his rent. p. 43. 


Here is another striking proof—if proofs, indeed, were wanted—of the 
hypocritical pretensions of the East India Company, when they profess to 
be alarmed at any wound given to the prejudices of the natives, and 
when they deprecate the very idea of dispossessing them, in any manner, 
of the land inherited from their ancestors. It is known and acknow- 
ledged. by all parties that there is no disgrace which the Hindoo feels 
more keenly than the loss of his paternal estate. Do the Government of 
India care a straw for this? If they did, nothing but the most urgent 
necessity would induce them to drive out the original possessor, and 
plant another in his stead. But, instead of exercising any such forbear- 
ance, they seize the first occasion of an arrear in the payment of the 
revenue, to put up the estate to auction, and if no other purchaser can be 
found, they take it into their own hands, without scruple or delay. 

Indeed, one of the most palpable delusions practised on the people of 
England, is the pretended forbearance of the East India Company towards 
the landed property of their native subjects. They would persuade their 
countrymen in England—and some of the greatest men of the day have 
been misled by their attempts,*—that they are the most exemplary of all 
conquerors ; that they have never yet taken, and never would take, pos- 
session of a single acre of the soil in India; and this, too, they would 
make men believe, out of a pure regard to the prejudices, and with a view 
to abstain from disturbing the possessions, or interrupting the happiness, 
of the Hindoo occupier. Now the value of this soil, to whoever possesses 
it, must be its annual produce: a vast tract of country that produced 
nothing, might gratify ancestral pride, but would not satisfy the Hindoo 
landholder, whose principal passion is the love of gain—to him the soil is 
worthless except for what it yields. But the scruples of the East India 
Company, as to possession, extend only to this worthless part, the mere 
clay and marl; they have no such scruples as to the corn and rye, the 
indigo and cotton, the sugar and fruit, produced out of this soil. They 
take largely of all these, without a moment's hesitation, to an extent 





* See the instance of Mr. Canning’s being deceived in this respect, in a former 
Number of the Oriental Herald, vol. 1. p, 282. 
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unknown in any other part of the world, and more than was regularly 
exacted by the Mogul rulers of India. They leave the labourer just 
enough to subsist on, from one harvest to another; and they leave the 
landholder his soil also; but only because it is necessary that it should 
remain in his possession to produce the stated revenue for the succeeding 
year: for we are persuaded, that if more were to be gained by taking it 
away, they would have no ‘scruple whatever in uprooting every foot of 
earth, and selling or transferring it in any manner that would yield them 
the largest profit. Yet these are the men who pretend to feel alarm at 
the consequences of Englishmen being permitted to purchase lands, and 
settle freely in India. ‘They are filled with horror, if you would credit 
their assertions, at the idea of Englishmen coming into India to dispossess 
the natives of their and. They themselves came without scruple ; dis- 
possessed the natives of their power, and their influence ; and they remain 
to dispossess them annually of their lives, their liberties, and the produce 
of their industry and wealth ; but they leave untouched their black loam 
and yellow clay—their muddy fields and arid pastures; and for this they 
claim the praise of the most disinterested of invaders! Oh! sublime 
self-denial! Oh! unparalleled philanthropy! 

From the grinding exactions of the tax-gatherer, and the total absence 
of all encouragement to agricultural labour, the landholder is unable to 
pay his rent or tribute: he falls into arrear—the Indian Government 
seize his lands, and put them up to sale. From the difficulty of employ- 
ing capital advantageously in the pursuit, and from the absence of ac- 
tive and skilful farmers, in the country, there is no competition excited 
by the announcement—the Government themselves become the purchasers 
of the property ; and if the price be only equal to the rent or tribute due, the 
unhappy individual is dispossessed of his land without receiving any equi- 
valent. What would be the consequence of the Colonization of India, in 
such cases as these, if the purchase of lands, and the free settlement of 
Englishmen in that country were permitted? The abundance of capital, 
skill, and enterprise to be brought into the market, would enhance the 
value of land generally, as every acre in India might be made to produce 
much more, under an improved system, than it does at present. The 
competition of purchasers at such sales would be much greater ; and the 
Hindoo, if dispossessed, would be at least consoled by receiving a hand- 
some sum of money in return for his estate.—Dispossession by the Indian 
Government often leaves a man pennyless: dispossession by colonists or 
settlers from England would often make the Hindoo richer than he had 
ever been before. The difference would be as great as if the Lords of his 
Majesty’s ‘Treasury were to take possession of the Duke of Bedford’s 
estates, in payment of arrears of land-tax due to the crown, leaving his 
Grace without a shilling; while some American gentleman of wealth 
should purchase those of Mr. Coke in Norfolk, and double his present 
fortune by the price. ‘This latter is the only kind of dispossession that 
could take place by Colonization, and nothing could tend more than this 
to improve the country itself, as well as the condition of all its inhabit- 
ants. ‘The East India Company, in objecting to the free settlement of 
Englishmen in their territories, seem to entertaia a notion, that for every 
white man that plants himself in the country, a black man must be dis- 
placed ; and that the whites are to take the property of the blacks in the 
soil, and give them nothing in return. If this were the only sort of Co- 
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lonization that could take place, we should be among the first to object 
to it; and we believe that many well-disposed persons do now oppose it 
under some such erroneous impressions as these. Nothing, however, can 
be further from the truth than such supposed consequences, the very re- 
verse of which would most probably be produced by the removal of all 
restraints on the purchase of land in India. There are, at this moment, 
thousands of acres of the most fertile and productive soil now lying 
waste in India, not belonging to, or at least not cultivated by any human 
being. By the settlement of Englishmen on these tracts, the unhealthy 
jungle and the unproductive wilderness might be turned into healthy 
plains and fields of plenty. Even the occupied portions of the soil 
in India are not of half the yalue they might be made, if British skill 
and capital were applied to them. Every native landholder might, 
therefore, part with his property in the cultivated districts of the country 
to great advantage, if allowed to sell it to Englishmen, and retire, as the 
American backwoodsmen do, to cultivate pafts at present untouched, and 
prepare them for new purchasers, who would continue for the next cen- 
tury at least to find abundant room for themselves in India, and without 
displacing a single being by their settlement among them. As it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that English labourers, whether agricultural or me- 
chanic, would not stand exposure to the climate of India, there would be 
nothing to apprehend from the emigration of these in such numbers, as to 
cause embarrassment or distress. It is principally men of intelligence 
and capital that are wanted: the mere manual labour might still be per- 
formed by those natives who now do it in the country: but instead of 
these last being injured by the change, there can be do doubt in the mind 
of any one conversant with Indian affairs, that their condition would be 
much improved. It is well known, that natives in the service of English- 
men in India are much better paid, and consequently better fed and clad 
than the same ciass of persons in the service of Indian masters ; and as 
long as the former are superior to the latter in the means of turning their 
servants’ labour to better account, so long will they be able to give them 
larger remuneration. This is, indeed, the actual state of the case 
throughout every branch of service in the country. The sepoy in the 
Company’s Army receives a larger and more regular pay than the sepoy 
in the service of the Native Chiefs: the lascar in English ships is better 
paid than the lascar in Native vessels: the cultivator in the rice, cotton, 
and indigo lands, under European superintendence, is better paid than 
those employed by native Zemindars, without the aid of European asso- 
ciation. And every description of mechanical labour, as well as of do- 
mestic servitude, is much better paid by British masters than by Native 
ones, supposing the skill and industry of the workmen the same in both 
eases. The extension of this advantage throughout every part of India, 
would surely be a blessing ; and since no one presumes to deny, but that 
wherever the English have yet settled, the character as well as condition 
of the natives has been improved by their intercourse with them, it must 
follow that if we wish this improvement of condition, and this elevation of 
character, to be still further extended, we ought immediately to encourage 
by all possible means, instead of studiously opposing, as the East India 
Company now do, the free and unrestrained settlement of Englishmen in 
every part of India; making them of course es ero to the laws of their 
country for any misconduct of which they may be found guilty, and taking 
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all reasonable securities for the prevention of evil, without an invasion of 
their privileges as men and Britons, and without shutting them out from 
that protection which they ought, wherever they may be settled, to derive 
from that legal shield against oppression—Trial by Jury. 

On looking at the volume before us, we find that we have made but 
little progress with its contents, although we have already exceeded the 
limits which we have found it necessary to prescribe to ourselves in arti- 
cles of this nature. The truth is, however, that even ‘“‘ Sketches of India” 
are not to be drawn in a few hurried lines. ‘The innumerable subjects 
that present themselves at every point of view, require classification, se- 
paration, and detail, in order to make them intelligible to those who are 
expected to benefit by their examination. The volume we have here in- 
troduced to the notice of the British public,*is essentially defective in this 
respect. It is loosely written—it is without order or arrangement— it be- 
trays extreme ignorance on some subjects—and exhibits no profound 
views on any. Itis, besides, unnecessarily prolix on topics of the least 
interest or importance—and brief and unsatisfactory on those which 
most require elucidation. Notwithstanding these defects, however, the 
book presents subjects worthy of the consideration of all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of India; and on this ground alone, we have 
thought it necessary to confirm some of its observations, and illustrate 
others ; because, on matters of fact and practice, the author will probably 
be regarded as a faithful and disinterested witness ; and this will secure us 
all the advantages of commenting on premises geverally admitted as ac- 
curate, though the inferences we may draw from them will often be dif- 
ferent from those generally received as conclusive. 

The subjects of the remaining letters are the following—the Press— 
Civil Service—Agency Houses—Indo-Britons—English Ladies—Police 
—Hindoo Superstitions—Indigo Planters—and Miscellaneous Remarks— 
which will furnish abundant matter for another article, without abruptly 
breaking the continuity of the work, these Letters being so many se- 
parate Essays, as independent of each other as any two papers in a single 
volume of our own publication, For the present, therefore, we close 
the book, and promise to resume the consideration of the topics that 
remain in a future Number. 





SONNET TO JUPITER. 


Tuy youth, they say, was passed in ancient Crete ; 
Thy manhood gladdened bright Olympus’ brow, 
Skirted with pure inviolable snow, 

And woods that stretched around thy high retreat ; 

Thence for th’ accomplishment of many a feat 
Stolest thou delighted to our world below, 

Not in the trappings vain of gaudy show, 

But decked in humble weeds of rural state ; 

Or, changing with th’ occasion, that or this 
Appearing, as thy wishes suited best ; 

Now, as her husband, pn Alemena’s kiss 
Feasting; then fluttering on fair Leda’s breast. 

Where dost thou now these sweet allurements miss ? 
Or sleep’st thou in thy native isle at rest ? Brow. 
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\ 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS OF THE BENGAL ENGINEERS, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir, April, 1824. 

I reeL equally confident with the writer in your last Number, 
signed Can p1pws, that you will permit me to offer a few observations in 
reply to his critique on Caro. 

Can pipus asserts that ‘“ if Caro had consulted and examined a Cal- 
cutta Directory previous to publishing remarks totally erroneous, he would 
have found that the Bengal engineer corps have appointments in their 
favour at least ten to one compared with the other branches of the service, 
and are further advanced in promotion.” 

I have looked into the Calcutta Directory, but cannot discover the 
salaries of the engineer appointments. I observe that many of the officers 
have some title or designation attached to their names, and hence, | sup- 
pose, Can pipvs concludes they have all fine salaries. 

Now, Sir, I know an engineer officer who, for a period of nine years 
was employed in a multiplicity of duties—in the field, in cantonments, on 
survey, and in garrison—and during the whole of that time, while so em- 
ployed, he never received one rupee over and above bare infantry pay ; 
though he had a high sounding designation attached to his name in the 
Directory, which according to CaN p1pvUs gives a handsome salary. But 
I know that this engineer officer was indebted to his relatives in England 
to make good his expenses and losses sustained in the public service. If 
Canpinus doubts this fact, and will write to Messrs. John Leckie and 
Co., Bombay, giving his real name and address, he will receive all the 
particulars and the name of the officer, with other cases similar. So 
much for appointments: now for promotion. 

Canpipus says that Caro is wrong in stating that the cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and infantry have been repeatedly increased. I have examined 
several Directories for many years back, and I find that Caro is right. 
Again, Canpipvs asserts that the engineer officers have not been su- 
perseded in every rank, because there are subalterns, captains by brevet, 
in the cavalry and infantry, but none in the Bengal engineer corps. 
Cato writes generally on the new organization of the three engineer 
corps: Canpipus, to prove that Caro is in error, selects one of the 
junior ranks of one of the three corps. But even in this one case, Can- 

pipvs is wrong; and if he will only wait until a new Directory be 
brought home from Calcutta, after the new scheme for re-organizing the 
army be inserted in it, instead of prosing over an old Directory, he will 
be convinced of his error. 

Canpipvus censures Cato for not mentioning that another colonel 
has been added to the Bengal engineers, but, Sir, it appears to me that 
this censure applies to Can pipvus with redoubled force, for he does not 
mention that two majors have been taken away from the Bengal corps 
of engineers, and not only two majors, but one captain likewise ; whereas, 
in the infantry, one colonel and two captains have been added to each 
regiment. 

By the new organization the supernumerary major of the Bengal en- 
gineers, who becomes in fact the senior captain, has been forty-one years 
in the service, the next captain thirty-one, and the third thirty years ; 
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which is nearly twice as long as the average of the first, second, and 
third captains of the regiments of infantry: and yet Can DIDUS asserts 
“ that the ge yi officers are further advanced in promotion !’ 
Now, Sir, I beg leave to ask of Canprpvs at what period of time, 
taking the average of promotion for the last twenty years, the third cap- 
tain of the Bengal engineers can expect to emerge from the list of 
captains? I ask of him whether he does not conscientiously believe that 
long, very long before the third captain of engineers be promoted to a 
majority, that his cotemporaries in the infantry will have retired many 
years colonels of regiments? 1 ask of him, if that be the fact, whether 
or not the engineer corps have been fairly treated? And as CanpiIpus 
appears to be in the secret, I should like to know the cause. 

The officers of the three engineer corps are much indebted to Caro 
for his able appeals in their behalf, and equally indebted to you, Sir, for 
giving them publicity. That you may have every success in your laudable 
undertaking is the sincere wish of INVESTIGATOR. 





LABBRI E OCCHI-—-O SIA-~-SORRISI E LAGRIME,. 


Naque lite di Celia in sul bel viso 

Fra’ sui belli occhi e le sue labbra belle + 

“ Noi,” disser gli occhi, ‘‘ i dardi e le fiammelle 
“ Vibriamo, onde ogni cuor duro é conquiso.” 


Le labbra:—* In noi godon parole e riso, 
‘“« E baci I’ alme di Cupido ancelle.” 

Qui pianger gli oechi, e le dolenti stelle 
Di lor perle versar nembo improwviso. 


Le labbra allora, un bel sorriso sciolto, 
Di piacer mosse, schuisero dei denti 
Il bel perleo tesoro in bocea accolto. 


Poi chiesero ad Amore, in dolci accenti, 
Se pid crescan belta Celia al volto, 
Le perle lagrimose, o le ridenti. 





LIPS AND EYES-—-OR-—SMILES AND TEARS, 


In Celia’s face, a question did arise 

Which were more beautiful, her lips or eyes. 

“« We,” said the eyes ‘* send forth those pointed darts 
Which pierce the hardest adamantine hearts.” 


‘“‘ From us,” replied the lips, ‘ proceed those blisses 
Which lovers reap by sweet words and by kisses.” 
Then wept the eyes, and from their looks did pour 
Of liquid pearls a soul-subduing shower. 


At which the lips, moved with delight and pleasure, 
Through a sweet smile unlocked their pearly treasure, 
And bid Love judge which now should add most grace, 
Weeping, or smiling pearls, to Celia’s face, C.J, 
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FURTHER ACTS OF FOLLY AND DESPOTISM IN INDIA. 
SUPPRESSION OF THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL, 


‘* The legislative power in free states shows a disposition to repeal or modify 
laws in reference to the interests, the opinions, sometimes even to the preju 
dices of great bodies of the people; while the despot has no maxim but that all 
must be subject to the authority of Government.” —Sir Jonn Matcoim, 


Svucn of our readers as have watched the progress of the measures pur- 
sued in India, to extinguish all freedom of expression in that country, 
need not be told that the ‘‘ disposition” adverted to by the intelligent 
writer, whom we haye quoted above, has never been apparent in India ; 
while the “ maxim” with which he contrasts it, has there held undisputed 
sway. Most persons, indeed, considered that its effects had already been 
too ruinously and destructively felt, to admit of any further extension of 
its baleful influence. But they augured too well of a system known to 
them only by the follies and the crimes to which it has given birth; they 
thought too highly of those whose names are now familiarly associated 
with acts of uncompromising despotism ; and whose brief career scarcely 
yet exhibits one redeeming feature to save it from merited scorn and con- 
tempt. Let us justify these assertions by proofs, aud give the reader a 
narrative of the events by which we have been led to our conclusions. 

The last act of hostility to Mr. Buckingham, and his concerns in 
India, (for it is more than a mere hatred of free discussion in the abstract) 
with which we made the reader acquainted, through the medium of ow 
pages, was the forcible seizure and imprisonment of Mr. Arnot, who was 
afterwards released from his confinement by order of the Chief Justice in 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta. We shall not repeat the previous his- 
tory of the systematic persecution of which this formed a part: it is too 
tedious and too painful a tale to be gone through again; but we must be 
allowed to advert to some of the leading events, for the sake of rendering 
our present article perspicuous, if not complete. 

When the temporary Governor General of India, Mr. Adam, issued 
his decree for the banishment of Mr. Buckingham, the latter, in order to 
secure his property from entire destruction, placed at the nominal head 
of it an Indo-British subject, who was not then liable to similar banish- 
ment from the country; and could not be punished except after a trial 
by jury. The principal assistants on the Calcutta Journal were still, 
however, British-born subjects ; and through their aid, and that of other 
contributors not in the pay of the paper, it continued, even after Mr. 
Buckingham’s departure from India, to maintain, for some time at least, 
its former reputation. 

Soon after this, the odious and illegal restraint of licensing was placed 
on the press; and under these new fetters, all distinctions between 
Indian-born and British-born subjects were at an end; the one was not 
elevated to the condition of the other; but both were equally degrad- 
ed to the dead level of unqualified submission, The maxim of the 
despot, in the emphatic language of Sir John Malcolm, knew no reserva- 
tion, but required that “ att should be subject to the authority of 
Government.” —It was thought by some that the few subjects left un- 
prohibited by the Chief Secretary, might be moderately indulged in ; 
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and accordingly, intelligence likely to forward the ends of justice and 
lead to the detection of crime, was inserted as usual. Even this, how- 
ever, was too much freedom to be allowed; and as if the Indian Go- 
vernment thought it better to let crimes prevail, than have them lessened 
by an influence so hateful to them as the Press, even in its chains and 
fetters, they determined that they would have no communications made 
that could at all lead others to suppose crime existed in their happy and 
well-governed dominions, An atrocious murder of a Mr, Imlach, son of 
one of the members of their own body, Colonel Imlach, Military Auditor 
General in Calcutta, had taken place on the Ganges, under circumstances 
which it peculiarly became the duty of the Police Magistrates to inquire 
into and unravel. Several writers in the Calcutta Journal urged the im- 
portance of this inquiry, in the most moderate and respectful terms, and 
communicated facts which they were ready to support by proof; but in- 
stead of this being received, as any wise Government would have re- 
ceived it, as an aid to their administration of justice, the Chief Secretary 
addressed the following letter to the Editor :- 
To Mr. J. F. Sanpys, Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 

Sir,—I am dirécted by the Honourable the Governor General, in Council, to 
desire that you will refrain from inserting in the Calcutta Journal, any further 
correspondence or remarks connected with the depending trial of the persons 
charged with the murder of the late Mr. Henry Imlach, or with the conduct of 
the Magistrate, or other public officers in the district of Kishenagur. 

| of the observations which have been published on those subjects, are in 
the highest degree objectionable, either as imputing to the public officers a cri- 
minal neglect of their daty, or as tending to obstruct the due course of justice, 
by exciting a prejudice against individuals now under trial, and whose guilt or in- 
nocence remains to be proved. 

A communication to the same effect will be made to the Editor of the Bengal 
Hurkaru. lam, Sir, your obedient, humble Servant, 

W. B. Bay ey, Chief Secretary to Government. 

Council Chamber, 19th June, 1823. 


The threat of withdrawing the licence, or in other words, suppressing 
the paper entirely, in the event of disregarding this request, is not ex- 
pressly made ; but must of course be implied, as that is distinctly stated 
to be the penalty to which all papers will be subjected, for any ne- 
glect of the injunctions of Government. And such was the impression 
thus created by this letter of the Secretary, that the following harmless 
and even useful paragraph, which was set up in type for the paper of the 
following day, was taken out and destroyed. It was from the letter of a 
known correspondent, an Indigo Planter in the interior of India, and 
was as follows :— 


In your Journal of the 10th inst. I see mentioned the murder of a ryot, in the 
Kishenagur Zillah, and as these outrages have latterly increased most alarmingly, 
I think, were the particulars of each murder to be stated as they occur, by persons 
in authority at the different stations, for insertion in the public papers, with the 
names of the people on whose Talook the crime is perpetrated, as well as under 
whose authority the perpetrators are acting, it would answer a good end, by mak- 
ing Talookdars and others, careful of issuing such peremptory and tyrannical or- 
ders to people under them, Take for instance the following :—the murder in ques- 
tion was committed by two peons or burkandosses, in the service of Muddoo Sud- 
den Sandyal, on his own Talook, which he holds in partnership with Cossinaut 
Baboo (a sirkar, or dewan, in the house of Colvin and Co. Agents, Calcutta), 
whose servant, Bissonaut Chukkerbutter, the public may recollect was taken up 
some time ago, examined, confined, discharged, again taken up, and is now con- 
fined preparatory to his trial for the murder of the late Mr, H. Imlach, 
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Now here are two Talookdars, both of whom, we might suppose, would be 
careful in future how they got their names in the public papers, coupled 
with such an execrable crime. Uf Cossinaut Baboo, I know little, (he may be one 
of those innocent Hindoos about whom people at home, now and then, make such 
a noise) ; but I know that he is a partner of Sandyal’s in the Talook on which this 
ryot has been killed. Even be, Muddoo Sudden Sandyal, may be also one of the 
aforesaid innocent creatures; although a series of beatings, extortions, and op- 
pressions among his ryots, on a late visit, would argue rather otherwise, all of 
which only ended in the murder of the ryot in question. 


This was in the early part of June. Inquiry on this subject was dis- 
couraged and suppressed ; and being unable to publish even the truth, in 
matters not agreeable to the Government, the Editors were obliged to 
look around them for less objectionable subjects. A few weeks only 
passed away, however, before another letter of complaint was addressed 
by the Chief Secretary to the Editor of the Journal, and although this 
was dated on the 18th of July, little more than a month from the former, 
it enumerated no less than seven deadly sins, committed in that brief 
period: the first on the very day on which the former letter was dated 
(July 5), and referring to a subject, which it is quite impossible that any 
man should anticipate would be regarded as an offence. But we must 
give the correspondence on this subject entire, that the nature of the ob- 


jections to the freedom of the Indian Press may be seen in their true co- 


lours. The letter of the Chief Secretary is addressed, not to the Editor, 
but to the two principal Proprietors of the Paper, who kindly and hand- 
somely came forward in the hour of need, when a licence was required, 
and undertook this, to them no doubt disagreeable, office, without any 
corresponding advantage, with a view to save the property of an absent 
individual from entire destruction. Their names, therefore, are no fur- 
ther associated with this transaction than as the friendly agents of one 
who, but for their kind aid, would have been subject to even still greater 
losses than those he has already sustained, and who is proportionately 
grateful to them for their services. The letter is as follows— 


To Joun PALMER aud GEeorGE BALtarD, Esquires. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Governor General, in Council, has ohserved with concern 
and disapprobation, several late indications (as enumerated in the note below*) 
of a disposition, on the part of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, to infringe the 
spirit of the regulations of Government, regarding the press, and to revive discus- 
sions and animosities which it was his desire finally to extinguish. I am accor- 
dingly instructed by Government to call your attention to this circumstance, and 
to intimate to you the expectation of the Governor General in Council, that you 
will require from the Editors and Conductors of that paper, the observance of 
such a line of conduct as may relieve Government from the necessity, which 
otherwise must arise, of taking measures which will be seriously detrimental 
to the interests of the proprietors. 

1 am further desired to call upon you to state to me, for the information of Go- 
vernment, the names of any British subjects who may be now employed on the 
establishment of the Calcutta Journal. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient, humble Servant, 
W.B. Baycey, Chief Secretary to Government. 


Council Chamber, 18th July, 1823. 


* Articles objected to :—July 5, ‘ Prospective Arrangements,’ and Advertise- 
ment referred to in it. The Advertisement has been repeated several times since. 
—7th, ‘‘ Intelligence regarding Nawab Moatumud Dowla.” — 11th, ‘ Affairs 
of Oudh.’’—I4th, ‘* Letter, signed Paul Puzzle Brain.”’—16th, ‘* Colonial Po- 
licy,”"—17th, ‘‘ The Tories’ Gridiron,” —1éth, “ Intelligence regarding Oudh,” 
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This letter was enclosed to the Indo-British Editor, Mr. Sandys, (who, 
it will be remembered, was selected, not for his talents, but merely be- 
cause he was a native of India, and enjoyed by the privilege of his 
birth an exemption from that banishment to which all English-born 
Editors are liable,) by the gentlemen to whom it was addressed, with a 
request that he would, in reply, offer such explanations as might be pre- 
sented to the Chief Secretary, for the purpose of being laid before the 
Government. The reply of Mr. Sandys was as follows :— 


To Jonn PALMER and GeorGeE BALLARD, Esquires. 


Dear Sirs,—! have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st inst. 
with its enclosure of the 18th, being the original letter addressed jointly to your- 
selves, by the Chief Secretary to Government; and in attention to your request I 
now beg leave to give the explanation required, 

The article, headed ‘‘ Prospective Arrangements,” was not inserted, even with 
the most distant view, to revive discussions and animosities which it was the de- 
sire of the Governor General in Council finally to extinguish ; but simply in at- 
tention to Mr. Buckingham’s instructions to convert the Calcutta Journal Library 
into a circulating one, the better to improve the funds laid out in his extensive 
concern. The advertisement referred to, was written and inserted by Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s wish, and it has continued to be inserted, from time to time, as space 
in the advertisement sheets permitted, until the receipt of your letter under 
acknowledgment, when it was immediately discontinued ! 

The three articles relative to Oude, were translated from the ‘* Jam-i Jehan 
Nooma,”’ a Persian newspaper, which has a wider circulation amongst the natives, 
and is better understood by them than the Calcutta Journal can possibly be. [ 
was not conscious that, by translating from the Jam-i Jehan Nooma for the Cal- 
cutta Journal, [ was infringing the spirit of the regulations of Government 
regarding the press. 

The letter signed ‘‘ Paul Puzzle Brain,’’ and the article headed ‘‘ The Tories” 
Gridiron,” exposing the contradictory opinions maintained by the Editor of the 
John Bull newspaper, | was not aware would have been considered improper by 
the Government; and still less did 1 apprehend that the observations, headed 
** Colonial Policy,” on the critique contained in the Oriental Magazine, of a work 
on India, would have called forth the disapprobation of the Governor General in 
Council. I can only now apologize for this very unintentional offence. 

To assure you of the sincerity of my disposition to meet the wishes and conform 
to the orders of the Governor General in Council, I have only to draw your atten- 
tion to the Calcutta Journal of the 5th of March last, containing the second 
article from my pen, as Editor, and being ‘‘ An Explanation ”’ to the public of my 
views in undertaking the management of that Paper; and also to my letter to 
your address, under date the 16th of April last, previous to making the affidavit 
necessary towards obtaining a liceuce, under the new rule or ordinance, for the 
Indian press. To these I can only add the proof of my punctual obedience of 
the orders contained in every letter which I have received from the Chief Secre- 
tary to Government. 

With advertence to the second paragraph of the Chief Secretary’s letter to your 
address, I have only now to state the names of the British subjects employed on 
the establishment of the Calcutta Journal ; they are, Mr. Sandford Arnot, Assis- 
tant Editor; Mr. James Sutherland, Reporter; Mr. Thomas Heckford, Book- 
keeper ; and Mr. Frederick Blacker, Librarian. 

I herewith return the original letter from the Chief Secretary to Government, as 
requested. I remain, dear Sirs, your most obedient servant, 

Calcutta, 29th July, 1823. J. F. SANDYS. 


The English reader will naturally conclude that there must have been 
some treason lurking under the articles here enumerated ; and will be 
anxious to see what defence of them can be made. It would be con- 
sidered an evasion to assert merely that they were perfectly harmless ; 
a caviller would immediately interpret our not giving them, as a proof of 
our unwillingness that they should be seen, To avoid this imputation, 
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we shall present the leading points of each, and refer to the sources 
wherein the whole of the original articles may be found, for the satisfac- 
tion of the doubting and the curious. The first in order, as well as enor- 
mity, is the Announcement, said to have been written in conformity to 
Mr. Buckingham’s wishes, expressed before he left India, and inserted 
some months after his departure. Its only crime appears to be that of its 
evincing a solicitude for the welfare of an individual, whose prospects 
the Indian Government seemed determined to destroy for ever; its 
speaking in terms of unwelcome approbation of that individual's exer- 
tions ; and anticipating the success of his labours in the new publica- 
tion he contemplated establishing in England. ‘These were regarded as 
crimes of so deep a dye in the estimation of the Indian Government, 
that they determined to put an end to their further commission accord- 
ingly. But the reader must see this “ offensive” Announcement for 
himself. It was as follows :— 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS, 


The ship Stentor having brought us about 3000 rupees worth of valuable Eng- 
lish books, and as from letters received by the Hythe, we have reason to expect 
soon, further large additions to our stock, we take this opportunity of announcing 
to our friends and the public generally, the extension of the Calcutta Journal con- 
cern, long contemplated by its original conductor, previous to his departure, and 
which there is now @ near prospect of being realised. Mr. Buckingham’s sudden 
removal from this country, prevented him from doing more than leaving general 
instructions for the execution of the plan he had laid down ; and the events which 
followed soon after, rendered the footing on which the whole property stood, so 
uncertain, that all minor arrangements for its general improvement were lost 
sight of, or at least regarded as in the meantime comparatively unimportant. The 
confidence acquired by the experience of several months, and the late advices 
from England, as well as the hope that Mr. Buckingham is now, or will shortly 
be there to look after his own affairs, and make every provision his experience 
may suggest for the improvement of his property in this country, induce us to 
turn our attention again to those long contemplated arrangements. 

On the arrival of the large stock of books commissioned from England, it was 
determined to form these and the extensive collection of books accumulated for 
Mr. Buckingham’s use, and not disposed of at his departure, into a Public Circu- 
lating Library, which would turn this part of his property to some account, and 
help to indemnify the proprietor for his great sacrifices. 

he books are at present chiefly ef a higher order than those used in circulat- 
ing libraries ; but these will be agreeably varied with books of light reading, by 
a monthly addition of works of that description to its stuck. 

The subscription will be fixed at the low rate of four rupees per month, to 
enable readers of all classes to avail themselves of this accommodation. 

The Reading Room will continue open to the subscribers to the Journal, on 
exactly the same terms as before ; and every accommodation afforded them in 
the use of the late Papers and Periodical Publications there ; while those who 
desire the use of the books at their own residences, may have them on the easiest 
terms. 

Subscribers to the Journal will understand from the above, that there is no in- 
tention to curtail their privileges in the slightest degree ; the Library still remain- 
ing open to them asa Reading Room, where, without any additional charge, they 
may have access to the whole of its valuable contents, and to the latest English 
periodicals and other new publications of interest. And we cannot let this occa- 
sion pass without congratulating ourselves and them on the signal advantages we 
must soon derive from having such an agent in England as Mr. Buckingham, 
who, whether from his largeexperience and the deep stake he has in this country, 
or his personal activity and perfect acquaintauce with what will suit the public 
taste here, is altogether such a correspondent as no Indian newspaper ever pos-~ 
sessed before. 

Our wew system may in one respect be regarded as already commenced, as we 
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may reasonably hope Mr, Buckingham is now arrived in England ; and we can- 
not doubt for a moment, but the first day he sets his foot on that land of liberty, 
will be employed usefully for the friends he has left behind him. When the re- 
quisite period has elapsed for us to reap the fruits of these exertions, we may 
expect every vessel from England to bear witness to that indefatigable activity, 
by which he is so highly distinguished, 

We ought not to omit noticing another source of advantage to be expected 
from Mr. Buckingham’s enterprising exertions in England, which, though not so 
immediate, will, we are confident, be far more important in its consequences. We 
allude to the establishment of his New Asiatic Journal. ‘The support which that 
publication has already obtained ia this country, is sufficient, we think, to ensure 
its commencement under the happiest auspices ; and when it has acquired a foot- 
ing in England, the materials which will flow to its pages, in all probability, will 
soon exceed the narrow limits of a monthly or even a weekly publication. Many 
articles also which are of too little interest for the public in England, might be 
highly prized in this country, to which they more immediately refer ; aud we have 
thus a prospect of putting our readers in possession of interesting intelligence 
that would not probably reach them through any public channel. 


This was the treasonable and dangerous Announcement, at which the 
Government of a great country, with a hundred millions of beings sub- 
ject to their sway, actually trembled and turned pale. This was the 
alarming article that threw their serene highnesses into a high fever! 
But the “ Advertisement” which is said to have been audaciously “ re- 
peated several times since (i. e. not since it was complained of, for 
after that, it was instantly taken out, but since the first announcement,) 
may be thought by the reader to be more flagitious still. Let him read 
this also for himself. It was as follows :— 


Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S VALUABLE LIBRARY. 


In our number of the 5th of July last, we noticed our intention o\ chrowing 
open to the public use, the valuable collection of books, belonging to My. Buck- 
ingham, and hitherto available only to the subscribers to the Journal, in *he 
Reading Room attached to our establishment. We have now to announce that 
the Catalogues are ready and will be delivered gratis, ou application, to the sub- 
scribers to the Journal, and at the charge of one rupee each to non-subscribers, 

The Library at present is rather select than extensive, but the books are of the 
very first character, and are constantly increasing, so tbat even in point of num- 
bers, we shall, we hope, ere long, be able to make no inconsiderable show. All 
the periodical, as well as all other new works of merit that issue from the London 
press, reach us regularly, and we are daily adding to our stock of books of light 
reading ; so that, though our shelves will not be found loaded with the produc- 
tions of the Minerva press, the scholar, the man of science, and the admirer of 
polite and elegant literature, will find in them ample means of gratifying their re- 
spective tastes. 


This innocent Advertisement, which had no other object in view but that 
of making some little use of the wreck of Mr. Buckingham’s property ; 
and at the same time giving the Indian Public cheap access to a collec- 
tion of books not usually found in circulating libraries, was so offensive 
to the Indian Government, that the affrighted Editor who inserted it was 
compelled to take it out; and even after that, it was complained of in 
the official letter of the Chief Secretary, as having been repeated several 
times after its first appearance, though it was destroyed on the very 
instant of its being known to be obnoxious ! 

Are these the terrible and alarming events which justify the arbitrary 
suppression of all freedom of discussion in India’—Yes! astonished 
reader, these are they. —The Indian Government having trampled on the 
rights of person, property, and opinion: having banished from the 
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country 4 man whose chief pleasure consisted in endeavours to render 
the condition of that country more worthy of the British name and cha- 
racter, now find the very mention of his name so hateful to their ears, that 
they seem determined to extinguish every hope he has left behind 
him, and to blot out, as far as their efforts can effect it, the very memory ot 
his sacrifices and injuries, from their records. But this is impossible ; 
and every attempt on their part to strike the iron deeper into his soul, 
will only make him more honoured, and them more despised, by those 
whose sympathy for the oppressed is sure to be associated with indignation 
towards their oppressors. 

The paragraph respecting Nawab Moatumud- Dowla, translated from 
a Persian newspaper, is as harmless as any article of intelligence 
could be. It was not reprehended in the Persian Paper, in which, if it 
were at ail dangerous, it must have been more so than in an English one, 
since the former is read by the Native subjects of India, and the latter 
by the English rulers only :—but this distinction is not new. It has been 
for years the practice of the Indian Government to permit the newspapers 
in its pay and favour—particularly the Government Gazette, published 
by authority, and the Indian John Bull—to go all lengths, in breach even 
of their own regulations; at the same time that they threatened Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s Paper with annihilation, even when no such breaches were 
made: their hostility to his Journal being such as to confound all rules 
and principles in their minds, and to make them persecute it, even 
when it contained nothing of which they could complain, because it 
ventured, on some occasions, to abstain from the gross flattery offered by 
others, and had the virtue to be silent when it could not conscientiously 
applaud. We will give the ‘“ Intelligence ’’ complained of, a place, 
however, with the rest, that the reader may judge of this also for 
himself. It was as follows; 

Intelligence regarding Nawab Moatumud-Dowla, the Minister for the Affairs 
of Oudh.—In the Jam-i Jehan Nooma Newspaper of tbe 2d instant, it is stated, 
that it appears from the Ukhbars, that the Nawab Moatumud Dowla went on the 
day of the Eid, to present his Nuzzur to the Resident. The sentinel at the gate 
informed him, that strictorders had been given not to admit any person whatever 
with arms, within the precincts of the Residency. The Nawab replied, that he 
had ever been in the habit of entering armed. The Sepoy would not permit him 
to proceed. At length he laid aside his arms and entered, and complained of the 
matter to the Resident. The Resident answered, that the Sepoy was in the Com- 
pany’s service, that he had received orders that, excepting his august Majesty, no 
other person whatever should be allowed to pass ; therefore it could not be ote 
The Nawab shortly took leave. Further, as Captains Hussein Ally and Mado 
Sing, who had been ordered to proceed to the Elaka, of Baraitch, to chastise 
Raja Mandhata, had not yet proceeded from the city, and great disturbances ex- 
isted in that Elaka ; the said Nawab told these Captains that the pay of the Bat- 
talions shoul dsoon be issued, and it was better that they marched immediately. 
They represented that for the /ast year past they had not received a single daum 
or dumree, but that as soon as all arrears were paid up they would immediately 
set off. Hurkarrahs brought intelligence that in Nawab Gunge, near Ayesh 
Baugh, an affray happened between the Chela of Mirza Muhmood Beg and some 
Suwar of the Presence. The Chelah wounded three of the Suwars and fled: the 
other troopers, though they exerted themselves to seize him, could not come up 
with the Chelah. 


The article on the‘ Affairs of Oudh,” was of about the same length and 
character as the preceding. The letter signed ‘ Paul Puzzle Brain,” con- 
tained remarks on the inconsistencies of the John Bull newspaper, in find- 
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.r ing fault with Mr. Hume for undertaking commissariat contracts in India, 
1- while he had his duties as a Surgeon to attend to; and yet defending the 
at Reverend Doctor Bryce, for undertaking stationary contracts in the same 
d country, while he had his duties as a Clergyman to attend to; making it | 
ot a fault in a military man to unite two objects in the same branch of service, | 
7 and perfectly harmless for a clerical character to attempt three or four + i 
1, objects, all unsuited to each other! namely, a Presbyterian Minister, a ' 
se Clerk of Stationary, an Editor of a virulent and controversial Magazine, it 
yn and a Secretary of a Committee for procuring a Picture and Statue to iG 

the late Governor General of India. To remark on such inconsistency 
m was deemed an offence to the Government, because they wished it to be 
“e passed over in silence and secresy. 
it The article on ‘* Colonial Policy ” was even still more unobjectionable. 
e, A masterly and unanswerable work lad appeared in England, in May if 
er last, entitled, ‘* An Inquiry into the Expediency of applying the Principles it 
n of Colonial Policy to the Government of India; and of effecting an es- at 
rs sential change in its Landed Tenures, and consequently in the character Wi 
di of its Inhabitants.”* This book, on its reaching India, was reviewed in a 
n the publication conducted by Doctor Bryce, who gave his pen free scope 
k- in inquiring into every matter which he thought calculated to bring the 
re work into disrepute. Conjectures were ventured as to the author, who 
es was first thought to be some envious trader, desirous of sharing in the 
on commerce now confined to the monopoly of the Company ; then considered 
it to be a servant of the Government he abused ; and, lastly, one fattening, 
vy by licence or covenant, on the very system he deprecated. The argu- 
ly ments of the book were treated with the Doctor's peculiar flippancy and | 
e, acrimony, each by turns; and although this was a discussion on a topic ' 
or expressly forbidden by the Regulations for the Indian Press, yet as the 


object of this Divine was to abuse the advocates of Colonization, and 
uphold Monopoly, as more suited to Indian happiness and English pros- 








‘d, perity than Free Trade, the utmost licence was allowed him; and his 
he Review was printed and published without drawing a single complaint | 
ite from those guardians of the public peace, who express such horror on all 
e other occasions, at the licentiousness of the Press. Here was licentious- i 
=" ness enough ; but it was on what they deemed the right side; so that it 
he was never once found fault with. After all, however, the Review was so ; 
m- miserably deficient in argument, and so utterly incapable, with all its | 
4. virulence, to show any good reason against the advantages of Coloniza- 
om tion pointed out by the author of the work reviewed, that the friends | 
ise of this great question recommended its re-publication in the Calcutta i] 
X= Journal, merely to expose, as they deserved, the shallow foundations on | | 
at- which the best arguments that could be brought forward against the 41) 
ly. Colonization of India by Englishmen really rested. One would have 
ely thought that this, at least, might have been permitted. But no!—as if 
sh the Government of India were themselves ashamed of the folly and weak- 
me ness of their best advocates, the re-publication of this attempt to refute | 
“4 the arguments in favour of Colonization, though passed over in the work : 

, of the original Reviewer, was obnoxious to them when transplanted to ; 

the pages of the Calcutta Journal! It was prefaced with but few obser- Pun 

nd vations, of which it may be quite sufficient to give a single paragraph fi Wi 
mn- i) 
id- * Published by J, M, Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 1] 
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towards the close, to show the spirit in which its re-publication was con- 
ducted. It is this— 

We shall not attempt to follow this Reviewer through his absurdities and mis- 
representations ; we content ourselves with merely recommending the work on 
Colonial Policy to the perusal of every person who feels himself capable of forming 
his opinion on the subject on which it treats. We have heard it remarked by some 
gentleman, that the book is fifteen years before its proper time. It was more than 
twenty before Mr. Wilberforce’s efforts against the Slave Trade succeeded !— 
We publish the article, entire, however, to show that we have no apprehension of 
the Reviewer's anathemas producing any other feeling than contempt for their 
author. 


There are some rich specimens of absurdity in the article itself which 
we feel strongly tempted to quote; but as it will divert us from our pur- 
pose, which is to show what the Indian Government wish to suppress, 
rather than what they permit to appear, we must pass on to the conclu- 
sion of the articles enumerated, as obnoxious to them, in the marginal 
note of Mr. Secretary Bayley’s letter. 

The article entitled “‘ The Tories’ Gridiron,” consists entirely of a con- 
trast of the opinions put forth by Doctor Bryce as the Editor of the 
Calcutta Review, and Doctor Bryce as the writer of the Address to 
Lord Hastings; and of the sentiments avowed by the Editor of the Indian 
Bull, at different periods. These contrasts were introduced by the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

The contradictions and inconsistencies that issue from the Calcutta Tory Press, 
are so flagrant and self-confuting, that we intend in future to make it condemn 
itself; which we trust its partisans will relish as well as Cobbett did the roasting 


of his gridiron. 


The article then goes on to contrast the opposite opinions maintained 
at different times, in such a manner as to convince all who see them that 
in one or the other, the writers must have uttered what they could not have 
believed. Doctor Bryce, as the Reviewer, contends, that it is in vain to 
look for any active principle of loyalty or attachment from our Asiatic 
subjects (a pretty confession, truly!) He says— 

No Government in India ever sought, or ever will seek, security of tenure from 
such pr nciples. Our Government must essentially and necessarily be despotic 
and milicary. 

Lord Hastings, however, only two years before, had said— 

Force never could have effected the establishment of our paramountship. On 
what foundation then does our supremacy rest ?—On that opinion of the British 
character which induced the several states, now leagued under us, to place im- 
plicit reliance on our good faith, our justice, and our honourable purpose of fos- 
tering their interests, 

And in the year following (1820) his lordship had repeated this senti- 
ment, in other words— 

Wonderful and unexampled rule! Let it never be forgotten how our supremacy 
has been constructed. Benefit to the governed has been the simple but efficacious 
cement of our power. As long as the comforts and the gratitude of the Indian 
veople shall testify that we persevere in that principle, so long may Heaven up- 
fold the dominion of Britain here, No longer! 

Here then was an instance in which the very Government under which 
the Reviewer lived, and of which he was one of the chief flatterers and 
sycophants, had sought, and had obtained, security from the very princi- 
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ples which he contended had no existence; and he himself was one of 
the loudest to applaud such confessions whenever they were uttered by 
men in power! It was-the constant and unceasing attempt of the party 
of which this meddling priest was the principal oracle, to represent the 
Freedom of the Press as fraught with the utmost danger to the peace of 
India, though none disturbed that peace so much as themselves; and, 
accordingly, in the review of the work on Colonial Policy, when adverting 
to the late laws for putting down all freedom of expression, except on one 
side, in that country, the writer has the following paragraph :— 


We laugh at the warmth with which the battle of ‘‘ Free Discussion”’ was lately 
carried on amongst us. The passing follies, that distinguish us not more than a 
like number of our countrymen, congregated in any part of the world, but are per- 
haps the more noted, that the sphere in which they flourish, is more cireumscrib- 
ed and anomalous—these follies, we say, are again beginning to pass, like the 
cloud over our heads, sometimes obscuring for a moment, as they arise, the sun- 
shine of that propriety and dignity of moral conduct, which ought to distinguish 
the Christian conquerors of India; but, no longer concentrated by the unprinci- 
pled and interested demons of discord, into the storm, that would overwhelm every 
thing estimable in the social world ; these follies may darken for a moment the 
brightness of our virtues ; but they have ceased, we hope, for ever. Such is the tran- 
quil and pleasing state to which our society has again happily returned, under the 
wise and judicious measures of government, which silenced the distant howlings 
of the tempest, that had begun to threaten us with destruction. The angry echoes 
of the blast are, by this time, reaching the ears of vur friends in England; and, 
if we may judge from accounts already received, creating fear and alarm among 
all who are interested in our safety. It is comfortable to reflect, that by the time 
they shall have well pondered on our folly and madness, they will hear of our re- 
turn to sense and reason. 


Such is the picture (says the Fditor of the Calcutta Journal, who makes 
the contrast,) drawn in the middle of 1823, but we shall now give that sub- 
scribed to by so large a portion of the Indian community about the end of 
the preceding year (1822), and we request every honest man to compare thein 
together, and declare whether it be possible for any man of principle—to sub- 
scribe to both, or write the one after subscribing to the other. But we are far 
from insinuating the impossibility of the Reviewer, having never seen or 
heard of the following, which is so at variance with his present opinions.* 
In this Address, where are the storms and tempests which howled—the folly 
and madness that reigned—the deep destruction that threatened! The fear 
and alarm that prevailed? On the contrary, all is peace and tranquillity. 


We trust (said they who signed the Address to Lord Hastings) we are not pre- 
sumptuous in adding to this tribute, our most unqualified admiration of the wise 
and enlightened policy of your Lordship’s Government, during the period you 
have held the reins of administration in this country. 

When you took into your hands the reins of administration, dangers of no com- 
mon magnitude threatened the peace and stability of the British power in the 
East. Before the watchfulness and vigour of your Lordship’s rule, these dangers 
quickly disappeared, and India presents, at this moment, a scene of happiness and 
tranquillity, unexampled in any period of her history (!! !) 

We have likewise long admired the zealous and hearty alacrity with which your 
Lordship has uniformly entered into‘every scheme? for the diffusion of knowledge 
and civilization over the vast continent of India. 

But it were vain to attempt enumerating the splendid and benevolent acts by 
which a Government, distinguished by every thing great and good, has been ren- 
dered so truly dear tous. We are unable to discover a single Province, in the 
wide-extended Empire over which your Lordship has so long ruled, that has not 





* He is known to have been the writer of both. 
+,The liberty granted to the press was one of these schemes, and indeed the 
priacipal, if not the only one. 
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tasted the happy fruits of your wisdom, energy, and benevolence—and in which 
the name of the Marquess of Hastings is not honoured and revered. 


To recall the public attention to such professions as these, and so re- 
cently made, was, indeed, a monstrous offence! The existing Government 
of India had annihilated the freedom of the press, on the ground assumed 
by the Reviewer, that its exercise was dangerous to the safety of India, 
and that it had already filled every part of the country with discontent, 
terror, and alarm, which called for the exercise of arbitrary measures to 
allay it. To republish, therefore, an address to Lord Hastings, under 
whom whatever freedom the press enjoyed was principally exercised, as- 
serting that at the very same moment of time, in which this storm was 
said to “ threaten destruction,” nothing but ‘“‘ unexampled happiness and 
tranquillity reigned in every province of the country,” was, indeed, a 
stumbling block not easily to be removed. The *‘ dangers of no common 
magnitude,” which threatened India when Lord Hastings first took the 
reins of power in his hands, could not have been those of the press; for 
then (1813), and for five years afterwards, a rigid censorship existed, (till 
1818). The ‘ happiness and tranquillity,” which reigned every where, 
must have grown up under the very freedom of the press to which their 
destruction is attempted to be attributed; for during the whole of this 
period (from 1818 to 1823) there was neither censorship nor licensing 
laws. It was not until after Lord Hastings left India in this plethora of 
happiness and overflowing of bliss, that the press was put under new fet- 
ters, because, as it was asserted a few brief weeks after this address was 
written, “the peace, harmony, and good order of the society had of 
late been disturbed, and the Government of the country brought into 
hatred and contempt ;” and the same individuals who subscribed to the 
one were blind enough, or base enough, we can hardly tell which, to sub- 
scribe with the same readiness to the other !! 

Up to this period, the Calcutta Journal had published nothing of 
an objectionable nature, unless the assertion that “‘ the country was in a 
state of peace and tranquillity,” could be so considered by those whose aim 
it was to justify their arbitrary measures, by affecting the existence of 
discontent and misery. ‘There is only one more in the marginal list of the 
offensive articles enumerated in Mr. Secretary Bayley’s letter, and lest 
the reader should suppose that, however innocent the rest might be, some 
hidden treason may lurk in this, we will give this also entire. It is like 
the former on the same subject, a translation from a Persian paper, and 
may suggest a comparison with the court circulars of other countries, 


INTELLIGENCE REGARDING OUDH. 


Jam-t JEHAN Nooman, July 16, 1823.—It is understood from the Ukbhars, 
that his gracious Majesty often goes in the direction of Kakrael, for the purpose 
of taking air. In consequeuce of the implicit confidence placed by his Majesty in 
the abilities of his officers, he has not so minutely attended to the affairs of the 
state; and the consequence has been that, owing to their neglect and inattention, 
the revenues have not been collected, nor the disbursements properly attended to : 
the ruin of the country, and the distress of the population and soldiery, have heen 
made apparent. His august mind is often taken up in contemplating these disor- 
ders. The situation of treasurer has been conferred on Captain Futteh Ally, and Raja 
Goolzarie Mull dismissed : and among the distinguished servants, the names of 
Tajyood-Deen Hooseyn Khaun, Soobhan Ali-Khaun, Sheik Ahmud Urub, Umjeed 
Ali Khaun, Hlakie Bukhsh, Roshun Ulee, Meer Assud, and of the sons of the 
Nawab Moatumud Dowla, have been struck off from the list ; and orders 
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have been issued to have a fresh list of the distinguished servants from the time of 
the late Nawab to the present, made out quickly, and presented to his Majesty, 
&c. &c.—It was reported to his Majesty that Seetulpurshaud, the Company’s 
News-writer, had paid the debt of nature, and that Kishenchund, the son of Raja 
Puttrie Mull, had succeeded to his situation, &c. 


Here, then, we close the list of the dangerous and alarming para- 
graphs, which the Indian Government thought of sufficient importance 
to make them the subject of grave complaint and reprehension, and which 
they considered enough to justify their threatening the annihilation of 
the Press, if such things were repeated by it in future. 

The demand of the names of the British-born subjects attached to the 
establishment of the Calcutta Journal, could only have been for the pur- 
pose of selecting from among them the fittest victim, on whom to wreak 
their vengeance at the proper time and opportunity. Accordingly Mr. Arnot 
was chosen for punishment, and dealt with accordingly. As we have 
given the history of his ease in a preceding Number,” it is not necessary 
to repeat it here. We may mention, however, that the sole object 
which the Government had in view, by his seizure and imprisonment, 
could not be to punish him individually, but also to break up and destroy, 
if possible, the paper of which he was known to them to be the 
most efficient Editor : the person of Indo-British birth, being chosen only 
for his being exempt from the summary banishment to which all other 
writers were liable. As soon, therefore, as his seizure, imprisonment, 
and order to quit the country, had detached him from the Calcutta 
Journal, and rendered it impossible for him to return to his employment 
on its pages, they appeared to be satisfied ; and up to the last advices 
(some months after his release from prison by order of the Judge) he con- 
tinued unnoticed by the Government, who had apparently attained their 
end, and, therefore, suffered him to remain. This fact must sufficiently 
explain the purpose for which he was subjected to seizure, imprisonment, 
and removal. 

This occurred in the month of September; and from that period till 
the month of November, no complaint appears to have been made against 
the conduct of the Journal. Just before the close of October, a pamphlet 
reached India, entitled “ Sketch of the History and Influence of the 
Press in British India.” It was written by the Hon. Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope, who had himself passed many years in India; and both in 
that country and in this, had uniformly advocated the cause of freedom 
and improvement. This pamphlet, being intended chiefly for the English 
public, contained principally an account of the proceedings at Madras 
on the occasion of drawing up an Address to Lord Hastings; a copy of 
this Address, and his Lordship’s Reply to it devered in Calcutta; with 
reports of some debates on the freedom of the Indian press that had 
occurred in the Court of Proprietors at the India House in London, It 
was thought desirable to let the Indian community see what was saying 
and doing respecting their interests in England; and, accordingly, the 
Editor announced the receipt of this book, and stated his intention of 
reprinting it, for the information of those at remote stations, in sections, 
giving a portion each day, till the whole should be completed. As, in- 
stead of a daily inspection of the sheets by a censor, the Government had 





* See Oriental Herald, vol. 1. p. 637. 
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taken upon themselves the task of reprehending particular publications 
as they,issued, it was naturally supposed that, if anything had appeared 
to them peculiarly dangerous in this pamphlet (which, as we have said, 
was, after all, little more than a compilation of what had before appeared 
in India, for the information of people in England), they would have 
warned the Editor against fulfilling his intentions. Not the slightest 
intimation, however, of any apprehensions on their part was ever given ; 
the Editor was suffered to proceed, day after day, section after section, 
the Government looking coolly on, and waiting its final completion, to 
spring upon their prey. But the astonished reader will wonder still 
more, when he is told that it was not until a week after the last portion 
of this pamphlet was issued from the press (when, if dangerous, it had 
extended its poison through every part of the country, and if not danger- 
ous, it could not deserve punishment), that the Governor General in 
Council determined on suppressing the Calcutta Journal entirely, assign- 
ing the re-publication of this pamphlet as a reason for his measure ! 
We cannot expect the English reader to credit this without proof—we 
therefore insert a copy of the official letter :— 
To Messrs. JouN Francis SANDYS, JOHN PALMER, GEO. BALLARD, and 
PETER STONE D’Rozario. 

GENTLEMEN ,— You were apprized, by my official letters of the 18th of July and 
3d of September last, of the sentiments entertained by the Governor General in 
Council, in regard to the repeated violation, on the part of the Conductors of the 
Calcutta Journal, of the rules established by Government for the regulation of the 


periodical press. 

The Editor of the Calcutta Journal, notwithstanding those communications, has 
since, by the republication in successive numbers of that newspaper, of numerous 
extracts from a pamphlet published iu England, revived the discussion of topics, 
which had before been officially prohibited ; and has maintained, and enforced 
opinions and principles which, as applicable to the state of this country, the 
Governor General in Council had repeatedly discouraged and reprobated ; the 
extracts themselves, so published, containing numerous passages which are in 
direct violation of the rules prescribed by Government under date the 5th of 
April last. 

The Right Honourable the Governor General in Council has, in consequence, 
this day been pleased to resolve, that the licence granted by Government on the 
18th of April, 1823, authorizing and empowering: John Francis Sandys and Peter 
Stone D’Rozario, to print and publish in Calcutta, a newspaper called ‘‘ The 
Calcutta Journal of Politics and General Literature,” and supplement thereto, 
issued on Sundays, entitled and called ‘* New Weekly Register and General 
Advertiser for the Stations of the Interior, with Heads of the latest Intelligence, 

ublished as a Supplement to the Country Edition of the Calcutta Journal,’’ shall 

e revoked and recalled ; and you are hereby apprized, and respectively required, 
to take notice that the said licence is resumed, revoked, and recalled accordingly. 

I am, Geutlemen, your obedient humble Servant, 
W. B. Bay ey, Chief Secretary to Government. 


Council Chamber, Nov. 6, 1823. 

This is, at last, the termination of all the brilliant prospects that were 
held out to India, from the exercise of public scrutiny on the acts of the 
Supreme Authority there. Lord Hastings had said, “ While conscious of 
rectitude, that Authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure 
to general comment ; on the contrary (he added) it acquires incalculable 
addition of force.” Here, then, that consciousness of rectitude must have 
been entirely wanting; for this exposure to comment was of all others 
the greatest evil it apprehended. ‘“ Let the triumph of our beloved 
country,” said Lord Hastings, “ in its awful contest with tyrant-ridden 
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France, speak the value of a spirit to be found only in men accustomed 
to indulge and express their honest sentiments.” We reply, “ Let the 
issue of the contest between despotism and the press, in tyrant-ridden 
India, speak the ruin that awaits those who dare even to repeat the 
honest sentiments of others, and who are forbidden, on pain of banish- 
ment, ever to express their own.” 

Amidst the very few notices which have been taken of this event in 
the English papers, in the conductors of whom it ought to have excited 
one undivided feeling of indignation at such an invasion of the rights of 
the Press, there is one from an independent and respectable provincial 
Journal, which we shall transcribe at length. It is this— 


A few weeks since, we gave a concise history of the press in India from 1818 to 
the present time. We have now to add to that narrative a short but pregnant 
appendix, announcing that the Calcutta Journal had been totally suppressed by 
the Government. The pretence for taking away the licence of the Journal is, 
that it reprinted, in several of its numbers, a pamphlet on the freedom of the 
Indian press, published by Colonel Leicester Stanhope in England. The Govern- 
ment looked on while this work appeared, in successive parts, day after day, in 
the Journal, without even intimating disapprobation, and, when the whole was 
completed, they punished the proprietors by destroying the source of their in- 
come. Thus perishes in foto that freedom of the press, which the Marquess of 
Hastings established six years since with such lofty commendations, and for which 
he received the grateful plaudits of his countrymen both in India and at home. 
1T IS PUT TO DEATH for the offence OF COMMEMORATING ITS BIRTH ! 
as this obnoxious pamphlet chiefly consisted of an account of the proceedings 
at a public meeting held in Madras, in 1819, to thank the Governor General for 
liberating the press. We need not comment on the inconsistent policy of the 
Indian Government ; it is undeniable that either Lord Hastings was imprudent, 
or Lord Amherst is tyrannical; and Mr. Buckingham and his fellow-proprietors 
are the victims either of folly or oppression. It is worthy of remark that this is 
THE FIRST ENGLISH JOURNAL EVER PUT DOWN BY AUTHORITY. 
The press in India is now under the worst system that ean be devised. A CEN- 
SORSHIP WOULD BE FAR BRTTER, BECAUSB THE CENSOR WOULD NOT ALLOW 
OBNOXIOUS ARTICLES TO APPEAR; BUT NOW AN EDITOR CANNOT TELL WHAT 
MAY BE DEEMED OFFENSIVE, AND DOES NOT KNOW WHEN HE IS IN DANGER; 
HE IS LIKE A MAN WALKING BLINDFOLD AMIDST SNARES AND PIT-FALLS, 
AND, WITHOUT BEING CONSCIOUS OF HAVING ERRED, HE IS RUINED! Mr, 
Lambton is to present a petition from Mr. Buckingham, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 25th of May, when, we trust, this interesting subject will be fully 
discussed.* 

Nothing can be more accurate than this short view of the case; and 
we sincerely hope, that, when the particular features of it come to be 
more generally known, not only the Press, but the Parliament, and the 
Public of England, will express their sense of this tyrannical exercise 
of power, in the terms it so richly deserves. What would be the feeling 
throughout all England, if the Parliament of the country were to be 
broken up and dispersed, because some patriotic member attempted to 
eulogize the value of its services? What would be said by every man 
who had a tongue to express his sentiments, if all the Newspapers of 
England were to be put down because they ventured to speak in admira- 
tion of the liberty of the press by which they lived? And yet, the 
offence of the Calcutta Journal was nothing more than this; since, all 
that Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet contained, was mere abstract reason- 
ing on the value of a free press to India, without the slightest allusion 
to passing events, or existing individuals then in power in Bengal, the 





* Leeds Mercury, Saturday April 17th, 1824, 
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book having been written and printed before either Mr. Adam or Lord 
Amherst came into power, and while the freedom of the press was as 
popular a topic in India as it must always be in England. — Its strongest 
parts, indeed, were the extracts trom the speech delivered by Lord Has- 
tings himself in the Government House of Calcutta. So that what the 
Supreme Head of the State received the highest honours from all quar- 
ters for promulgating; it was made criminal, and punished with utter 
ruin, for a public Journal afterwards to repeat! This was, indeed, truly 
consigning a victim to death for the mere commemoration of its birth : 
and that the first Paper ever put down by British authority, should have 
been destroyed for such a reason as this, will scarcely be credited by 
posterity, unless it is marked with that general expression of abhorrence 
with which such an act of worse than Eastern despetism ought to be 
viewed by every man pretending to be in the slightest degree animated 
by British feelings. 

But, base and detestable as this is, it is not all. After the Journal had 
beea suppressed for about a month, when all its sources of information, 
channels of sale, and establishment of persons necessary to conduct it, 
had been so disturbed and broken up, as to be no longer available for 
their former purposes, the Indian Government, apparently ashamed of 
their past conduct, or with a view to save themselves from the chance of a 
prosecution for damages, and to establish something like a claim to appa- 
rent repentance, privately expressed to some of the principal proprietors 
of the late Calcutta Journal, their willingness to renew the licence for its 
publication (a month after its suppression, when the most flourishing pa- 
per in existence could hardly hope to recover its former eminence!) on 
certain conditions, which they would lay down. ‘This proposition, ex- 
traordinary as it seemed, was thought worth hearing ; and the proprietors, 
who wished to make what use they could of the materials of this ship- 
wrecked establishment, accordingly consented to treat for its renewal. 
The condition then proposed by the Government was, that it should 
put in an Editor of its own; or, at least, that though the proprietors 
might be parties to the choice, the new Editor should be a person in 
their service !! 

Such a mean and pitiful transaction as this, was never, perhaps, before 
performed, even by an Indian Government. It would seem, indeed, 
as if they had revoked the licence of the Journal for the express purpose 
of putting into the command and management of a property, already in- 
jured by them to the utmost of their power, some individual, tor whom 
they wished to make a provision; and, as if, without being at the expense 
of setting up another Paper of their own, (the John Bull, which was the 
property of Government functionaries in India, and written in by their 
Secretaries of State and Members of Council, having already cost them 
more than they expected, in damages for libels and other losses, which its 
sale would not repay), they had contrived a method for using the money 
and materials of a man they had irreparably ruined, for the propagation 
of opinions at variance with every act and thought of his life! We are 
not at liberty to say that this was their motive and intention ; but had there 
been no other end in view, they could not have taken more effectual 
steps to secure it. 

The reader will be naturally anxious to know who was the Govern- 
ment servant chosen to be the new Editor; and his surprise will not 
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perhaps be great (after what he has already seen) to learn that it was 
a son-in-law of one of the Members of that very Council which revoked 
the licence, and then offered to renew it on condition of their having an 
Editor from their own service to conduct the Paper! We might, per- 
haps, stop here, if all we desired was to give the British public an accu- 
rate idea of the injustice of these proceedings ; but there is something in 
the folly of what remains to be told, that is necessary to complete the 
picture. 

The Indian Proprietors, and the Government, having mutually ac- 
quiesced in the choice of the new Editor, (the former, indeed, could not 
have objected without risking a much greater evil than the mere loss of 
their property) ; and his salary, with that of an assistant, fixed at £1,000 
per annum, (the first at 600 and the second at 400 rupees per month) 
with a house worth £500 a year, in addition; these salaries were 
to be paid out of the funds of a Concern already reduced by the perse- 
cutions of the Government, and their illegal restraints on the Press, from 
a clear profit of £8,000 a year to something less than £800, It pre- 
senting no hope of ever doing more, under the existing system, than 
providing for their own servant, whom they had permitted to become 
Editor; while the Paper, as long as it continued, would be not only yield- 
ing no profit whatever to its principal Proprietor in England, who had en- 
dured, singly, all the labour, risk, and suffering, by which it was esta- 
blished on the high grounds on which he left it at the period of his 
banishment from India ; but, perhaps, be entailing on him a monthly loss, 
and at the same time making him pay, by further drains on his already 
exhausted purse, for the propagation of sentiments in praise of men whom 
he thoroughly despised, and of measures which no honest man and lover 
of freedom could do otherwise than detest and abhor. 

Let it not be supposed that, because we express ourselves strongly, we 
write under the influence ot personal anger or personal disappointment. 
We feel no more of the former than we should do at any other act of 
spoliation committed by a ‘Turk on an Infidel, or a Christian on a Jew, 
under colour of laws not worse than those enacted for Englishmen in 
India; and of the latter, we know nothing. It has been ironic&lly said, 
“* Blessed is he who expects nothing: for he shall never be disappointed.” 
From the moment we quitted the shores of India, leaving all we possessed 
in the world behind us, we had philosophy enough to reduce ourselves to 
that happy annihilation of all hope; and, accordingly, though we feel 
pain at the dark prospeet of the future, which this necessarily unveils to 
our view, it is unmingled with the smallest portion of disappointment. 

But to return to the narrative—T'wo of the principal Proprietors of the 
Journal in India, whose fidelity and kindness we have more than once 
acknowledged, and repeat again with pleasure, willing to indulge the 
faint hope that remained of saving the property under their care from 
entire and irretrievable destruction, took the necessary oaths, and gave 
the necessary securities, for the licence of publication being renewed. 
The new Editor took possession of the premises; the persons employed 
on the establishment were re-assembled ; and new expenses entered into, 
in order again to bring together the scattered elements necessary to such 
an undertaking, after they had been dispersed in every quarter. The li- 
cence not being actually issued, some scruples were expressed by the Prin- 
ter, as to the probable safety of his proceeding; but a private intimation was 
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given from the persons in authority that the licence would be granted, as 
all the preliminaries had been gone through, and that therefore the Paper 
might be published without it for a few days, until the established forms 
of law had been observed and completed. Accordingly, the Paper for 
Monday was got ready, and sent to press, on the Saturday night preced- 
ing, (it having been the invariable custom, at the office of this Journal, to 
print the Monday’s Paper on Saturday night, that all the individuals em- 
ployed onit might enjoy the repose of Sunday) ; when, to the astonishment 
and dismay of the Printer, he received a letter from the Chief Secretary to 
Government, late on Sunday night, (for these peculiarly religious rulers 
have no seruple at breaking the Sabbath, when their own despotic pur- 
poses are to be served) warning him that the publication of the Journal 
on Monday would be z/egal, as no licence had actually been granted !— 
Accordingly, the whole of the impression of the Paper printed off was 
entirely lost, and another notice required to be sent out, announcing its 
prohibition, or second suppression, by order of Government ! 

As the Chief Secretary did not pretend to know what was contained in 
the Monday’s Paper, and as it was got up entirely under their own ser- 
vant, who had been appointed Editor, some anxiety was expressed to 
know what had occasioned this strange determination on the part of the 
Government; and, on inquiry, it was ascertained that in the short notice 
sent out on the Saturday, announcing the intended re-appearance of the 
Paper on Monday, the indulgence of the public was solicited on the 
ground that the late regulations respecting the Press had gradually damped 
the spirit of inquiry, and rendered it more difficult to obtain information 
and materials for a public Journal than before these laws were passed. 
This, it appears, was the high and mighty crime of which the new 
Editor—the Government servant—had been guilty. His masters could 
not bear even an allusion to laws passed by themselves, and declared by 
them in the face of all the world to be salutary, and even indispensable ! An 
explanation was sent to Lord Amherst on this subject ; but so little were 
the Government, of which he was the head, disposed to fulfil their pledge, 
and so desirous did they seem to revoke even the last step they had taken, 
that it appeared as if they wished to find some pretence for turning out 
the very man they had consented to have put in! 

It was now, apparently for the first time, discovered by the Govern- 
ment (though known to all the rest of India for years before) that the 
gentleman in question, (Doctor Muston, son-in-law of Mr. Harrington, 
Member of Council) was a Presidency Surgeon; and a correspondence 
now took place between the Government and the Medical Board, to ascer- 
tain from the latter how far Doctor Muston could accept the management 
of the Calcutta Journal, without neglecting his medical duties at the 
Presidency. One would have thought that they could have answered 
this question themselves. The Editor of a Daily Paper, to do his duty 
to those who pay him, ought not to have a moment to spare for any other 
purpose, except those of food, exercise, and rest. The original Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, during a period of five years, never devoted less 
than twelve hours a day to the exclusive business of that Paper, nor was 
he ever absent from his home one whole day during that time,’ruinous as 
such application and confinement is to the health of the strongest con- 
stitutions in the climate of Bengal. The total destruction of his hardly- 
earned property is his last reward. 
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The Indian Government must have known this; but when their own 
ends are to be served, they have no objection whatever to pluralities. The 
late Dr. Jameson occupied several posts, each entailing corresponding 
duties ; and great blame was attached to those who complained of this as an 
evil. Captain Lockett, while Editor of the Indian John Bull, held also 
more than two other appointments, uniting Civil, Military, and Editorial 
duties in one; and the Government evinced no scruples at this. Dr. 
Atkinson, the Editor of their own official Journal, has two or three 
appointments besides. Dr. Grant, of the India Gazette, pursued his 
Medical Practice in addition to his Editorial labours. And the well- 
known Dr. Bryce, while chief Minister of the Scotch Kirk in India, 
was at the same time Secretary of several Committees, Editor of 
a Magazine, and a writer in the Newspapers, when the Government be- 
stowed on him, in addition to all these, the employment of Clerk to the 
Stationary Committee, for supplying all the Public Offices in Bengal. 
In this last case, it was held so criminal to doubt the propriety of uniting 
all these duties in one, that the mere act of commenting on it was pu- 
nished with the immediate banishment of the individual who dared so 
to do, from the country! Yet now, the very same individuals, with 
Lord Amherst at their head, pretend to raise a grave question, as 
to how far another Doctor, who has only one professional duty to attend 
to, can undertake a second without detriment to the first! 

The truth is, that they would not care a straw whether the Journal 
were ruined by his want of attention to it or not; and as to his Medical 
duties, they might always enforce his attention to these, whatever might 
be the fate of his other concerns. It must have been, therefore, a mere 
pretence of delicacy, to raise such difficulties at such a moment ; while 
in the meantime the funds of the Calcutta Journal were running to waste 
and ruin; and the little remnant of its shipwrecked property, left as 
a nucleus of future hope, in a fair way of being swallowed up and 
engulphed for ever ! 

Up to the period of the last advices that have reached us on this sub- 
ject (December 5, 1823,) no licence had been granted. The establish- 
ment was kept in full pay, waiting daily in expectation of the decision 
ot Government, which, whether favourable or unfavourable, must lead to 
the same result. If the licence be refused, the sale of materials, which 
no one can ke secure in using, will produce nothing ; and if it be granted, 
on the conditions proposed, its conduct, under a Government servant, 
must be such as to bring it neither honour nor esteem among those who 
supported it on its original principles ; while its capital is likely to be 
dwindled away in the protracted hope of a return, that we fear will 
never be realized : so that immediate or ultimate ruin is its inevitable fate. 

It remains to be seen whether the Parliament, the Press, or the Public of 
England, conceive this to be a subject worthy of their sympathy and consi- 
deration. We have done our duty in relating the facts of the case; and 
if there be any public virtue left, we may hope to see that our country- 
men will do theirs, in demanding inquiry into, and redress for, injuries 
like these; the individual effects of which are their least evil; as they 
are calculated to inspire the whole of our Dependencies with hatred of 
the English name, and to rouse a feeling of indignation and resistance, 
which may lead to the loss of our most valuable possessions. 
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REGRET FOR THE PAST. 


’T was sweet upon the early breast 

Of genial earth to hush to rest 

All cares and fears, or bounding gay 
To hail the merry month of May. 
Though Nature grow not old, she grows 
Sober and staid, and fond of prose, 
And seems, with all her lovely powers, 
A recluse now in distant bowers; 

And only meets the bard by stealth, 
Who trips abroad with rosy health, 
Humming his song at early dawn, 
With tucked-up mantle o’er the lawn; 
Or, sitting down beneath the tree, 
Scares the light bird that carolled free, 
His face receives the dropping dew 
Shook from the bough as off she flew. 


No more through old Idalian groves 
The bright-eyed Queen of Beauty roves 
No more surveys the urchin pranks 
Of Eros on the lilied banks 
Of Jardanus, who knew to tame 
Her stubborn grief, and banish shame, 
What time from out the Lemnian net 
Her feet she first on Paphos set ; 

Or grieved for her Assyrian lord 
Deep by the tusky savage gored. 

No more the bards to Delos throng, 
Hymning high their sacred song, 

As, contesting for the prize, 

Their raptures with their hopes arise ; 
And returning o’er the wave 

Boasting the strain the Godhead gave. 
There the Mzonian Bard his lyre 
Struck with inimitable fire, 

And with a prophet’s eye foresaw, 
Men approach his shrine with awe, 
And the laurel crown bestow 

To grace his old majestic brow. 


These are dreams for ever fled ! 
Onward Time directs his head ; 
And if we steal a glance or so, 
As hill and dale he bears us through, 
At olden times, ’tis like the sight 
We gain of ruins by the light 
Of dubious moon, as o’er the walls 
Through broken flying clouds it falls, 
The beauties ere we fix upon, 
Their dim magnificence is gone. Bron. 
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RELATIVE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE SEPARATE 
BRANCHES OF THE INDIAN ARMY, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir, Cheltenham, 18th April, 1824. 


Arrer the statement I made in my former letter, of some of the rea- 
sous assigned by the military advisers of the Court, for their plan with 
respect to the engineer corps, it might be considered almost unnecessary 
for me to pursue the subject further, until the queries I put are fully an- 
swered, and the system pursued by the Court justified ; but there is still 
one assertion left which requires to be disposed of, because, if they 
make their masters believe it, it may go far to justify the line of conduct 
in which they have proceeded. In the advice given it was asserted then 
“‘that the emoluments of the engineer officers are much greater than 
those enjoyed by the rest of the military service.” What emoluments 
are alluded to I cannot say, whether civil or military, but if either, or 
both of them are intended, the assertion is totally without foundation. 
I presume that the engineer officers have the feelings of other men, that 
they anxiously desire, after the storms of life, to retire into the bosoms 
of their families, and to enjoy the fruits of the labours of their youth ; if, 
therefore, their civil employments, or extra military duties, were so lu- 
crative as they are pretended to be, can it for a moment be doubted, 
that, on the acquisition of fortune, they would retire from the service 
and taste the blessings of their native land; thereby causing a continual 
succession, which would balance the advantages of promotion the infantry 
otherwise possess ? But, that this is not the case, I have fully shown in 
my last letter, and, therefore, we might fairly infer, if there were no 
other reasons, that they have not any such advantages as they are stated 
to possess from their civil and military extra employments ; and it is a no- 
torious fact that, unlike every other service in the world, the pay of the 
engineers has always been /ess than the artillery, and barely equal to 
the infantry. By the new organization, indeed, the engineer pay is 
made equal to the artillery,—but in the Royal service it is greater than 
the artillery ; and if this alteration in the engineer pay had not been 
made, we might have supposed that the service had been either totally 
forgotten, or the many and cruel disadvantages under which it labours 
had not been known. But this awkward attempt to hide partiality by an 
appearance of distributive justice, proves the contrary, and shows that 
there exists, in some corner of the India House, an active, powerful, and 
inveterate hatred against every thing appertaining to the engineer corps. 
To proceed with the “ superior emoluments”—when the engineers 

are employed in buildings, surveys, &c. they are allowed staff salaries 
but it is curious to remark that this circumstance, which at first sight 
might appear to favour the argument, forms a complete refutation to this 
last plea of the enemies of the engineer corps, since the staff salaries of 
the engineers are less than those of the cavalry, artillery, and infantry ; 
these latter corps have also the very great advantage, both as to comfort 
and expense, of a mess, which the engineers, being detached over the 
whole country, cannot possess ; and they are at the same time obliged 
to keep up their professional stock of knowledge, which requires expen- 
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sive books and instruments: add to all this their backward rank and con- 
sequent loss of pay, and you will have, Sir, a tolerable idea what the 
superior advantages of the engineer corps consist in. But the real 
question, after all, is not what is received, but what can he saved at the 
year's end, for on the saving alone can a competeticy be acquired to 
enable afficers to retire from the service, and in this particular the engi 

neer officers labour under peculiar disadvantages. 

Notwithstanding the unanswerable truth of these arguments, it has 
been asserted, that, nevertheless, engineer officers have the means of 
making money. That honestly they have very inferior means to the reat 
of the service, | have already shown, and if by this insinuation it is meant 
that they have the means of dishonestly appropriating a part of the pub- 
lic money passing through their hands to their own private use, | 
should think that it is not known that an engineer officer cannot have 
possession of a pound of nails belonging to the public, without taking a 
solemn oath before a magistrate that he has not directly or indirect/y 
appropriated, or will appropriate, a single nail to his own use or benefit, 
in any shape or way whatever, and that no other person shall for him. 
If it shall still be insisted that oatha often prove nugatory, that the 
strong impulse to gain often overcomes the silent whispers of conscience, 
I shall request these malicious cavillers to inform me where are the large 
fortunes that have been made? Where are the wealthy individuals that 
have retired from the engineer service swelling with their ill-gotten 
wealth? If they cannot find such, then they must allow that their in- 
sinuation is grossly unjust, and that whilst the engineer officer con- 
tinues to prove, by his high sense of honour, the smpossihi/ity of hia ac- 
quiring by peculation a competency to retire from the service, that he 
does not possess ‘‘ means” of making money equa! to the other branches 
of the army. 

I have observed, in my first letter, that retirement from the service de- 
penda on promotion and the pay of the rank, as on that alone arises the 
pay of the officers and the stipends to their widows; how hard it ia then 
that the engineer officer should be kept out of these benefits common to 
the rest of the army, until the acquisition can only serve to brighten a little 
the fading lamp of life, and he can no longer struggle on in the purauit of 
independence. It is only hope, ‘ delusive hope, which points to distant 
good,” that would have made the engineer officer bear his wrongs so pa- 
tiently as he has done; it is only this that would have reconciled him to 
the idea of dragging on a miserable existence in the debilitating climate 
of India, with the certainty of being unable at the end of forty or fifty 
years to retire to his native country, and seeing every day his more for- 
tunate contemporaries in other branches of the service, in the prime af 
life, retiring to the lap of affluence and ease; but has that distant good 
ever arrived? It might have done so, had justice been attended to, when 
the plan for the re-organizing of the Indian army was under considera- 
tion; but now, if the present system is pursued, the engineer must bid 
adieu to that guardian spirit which alone cheers the misery of poverty, 
and speaks comfort to the mind of the exile. 

I do not contend that the Court of Directors have not an undisputed 
right to give the engineer corps inferior chances of promotion, interior 
means of making money, inferior hopes ef obtaining reward for indefa- 
tigable zeal and talent; but then they are bound to publish it to the 
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world: to tell the young engineer officers, “ You have been sent to our 
colleges, instituted and supported, at a vast expense, on purpose for your 
education; you have had the first mathematica! masters in England, and 
they have not sown the seed of knowledge in vain; you have cultivated 
the talents implanted in your minds by an Almighty hand, with laudable 
perseverance and succesa; you are selected, therefore, from among your 
fellows to fill the situation of an officer of the engineer corps of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company, the most honourable situation in the army 
but which possesses, in a most peculiar degree, every disadvantage to 
to the rest of the army in rank, pay, and emoluments.” —They would 
understand this, and they would not be deceived ; and if they then, with 
their eyes open, accepted the distingniahed reward of their merit, and 
ever dared afterwarda to raise a murmuring voice, they might justly be 
answered, in the words of the Poet, 


Leniter et merite quicqnid patiare ferendam eat. 


But whilst the Court pursues the very opposite conduct to this, I will 


contend that they do not possess the right of doing wrong; they do not 
possess the right of filling the cup of expectation to the brim, and then 
dashing it untasted from the lips. j claim, indeed, for the engineer officers, 
no henefit in promotion ahove their brethren in arms, T only wish to obtain 


forthem what in commton justic 6 they cannot he refused, equal promotion 





with the rest of the service, though it might easily be shown, that if 


one branch has a right to expect more indulgence than another, if any 


— 
» 
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one branch has aright to expect the smile of favour, it would be th 
engineer corps. 

There are three ways of equalizing the rank of the army. One is 
instead of allowing colonels of regiments to retire with the pay of their 
rank, and the off-reckonings of their regiments, to allow a number of the 
senior officers equal to that of the colonels, taken from the general list, 
including cavalry, artillery, engineers, and infantry, to retire with the pay 
and off-reckonings. The second method is to extend the operation of the 
line step to the whole of the army; and the third ia to increase the number 
of field officers of the engineer corps, so that their promotions be made 
equal to the other branches of the service. The first is the most equitable 
but it would probably not meet the approbation of those concerned ; and 
as it would disparage systems now sanctified by age, it might not be 
considered expedient. The same may be said of the second method— 
but T apprehend no just reasom can be urged against the third. The 
engineer corps had a greater proportion of field officers than the infantry, 
before the re-organization, and the royal engineers have a greater num- 
ber of field officers, and of higher rank, than the royal artillery. The 
royal engineers have one colonel commandant, two colonels, and five 


lieutenant-colonels, to a battalion. The royal artillery, one colonel 





’ 


commandant, two colonels, three liewtenant-colonels, and one major. 
As then the royal engineers have a greater number of field officers, and 
of higher rank than the sister corps, the artillery, why should not the 
Company's engineers, to equalize promotion, have a greater number of 
field officers than the infantry, with whom they have no connexion ?— 
The standard of equity must be annihilated before such an arrangement 
can be proved to be objectionable. Cato, 
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SIANZAS TO =~, 


Tie soft and pure and silent lustre 

That dwells far back within thine eye ; 

Thy clear, cool brow, whose light curls cluster 
Like gold clouds round a spot of sky ;— 


Thy voice—like far-off music, breathing 
Over some sleeping water's breast, 
When mists of eventide are wreathing 
Their mantle round its couch of rest ;— 


Thy gentle form, that’s floating by me, 

A spirit rais’d by Fancy’s spell ;— 

And (best of all!) thy thoughts, that fly me 
In vain, for I can read them well: 


All these come on my sinking soul 
Like siinlight breaking thro’ a cloud, 
And dissipate the stern control 
That wraps my being like a shroud. 


Oh, let thy presence be around me! 

Then heart and hope can never fail ; 

For love and life and joy have found thee, 
And cling about thee like a veil ;— 


A veil of brightness, thro’ which beaming 
Thy beauties come with soften’d lights : 
As when the stars of heav’n are gleaming 
Their mild eyes on moonshiny nights. 


Oh, come and smile upon me! come! 
Now is the moment of my need ; 
Come and dispel the listless gloom 
On which my heart and spirit feed. 


I have so long been chain’d to earth,— 
All earth—about—above —beneath,— 
My soul almost forgets her birth— 
Almost rejects her vital breath. 


Haste, and remind her whence she came— 
Wherefore her lofty thoughts were given : 
Fann’d by thy breath, her sinking flame 
Shall seek and find its native heaven. 
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TREATMENT OF THE LATE COLONEL ROBISON, OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
24TH REGIMENT, IN INDIA. 


In the first Number of our Publication, we gave a brief outline of the case of 
the late lamented Colonel Robison, of H. M. 24th Foot, and promised to furnish 
copies of the principal Documents bearing on that disgraceful transaction. The 
death of that persecuted and calumniated officer, renders it doubly incumbent on 
us to redeem our pledge. Had he lived to reach his native land, we know that he 
would have exposed the conduct of the Indian Government in such a manner as 
to make the evil-doers shrink within themselves, from fear as well as shame : 
but the grave has closed over his remains, and his tongue and pen are alike 
silenced for ever. 

We know that when he left India, which he did under an impression (unfortu- 
nately too well founded) that he should never live to reach England, he had in 
his possession several volumes of manuscripts on Indian affairs, which it was his 
intention to publish in this country. We know, also, from the best authority, 
that these papers were in his possession in Egypt, through which country he came 
on his way from India to England; and we believe that they were on board the 
packet in which he died, on his way from Malta to Falmouth. But on an exami- 
nation of his effects, after the arrival of that vessel, not a trace of these voluminous 
materials was to be found. 

Whether these papers were ever lost sight of during the voyage, or whether 
they were lost after the arrival of the ship in port, we cannot take upon ourselves 
to pronounce. All that we are certain of 1s, that the papers contained the labours 
of several years’ patient inquiry and research ; that they were particularly calcu- 
lated to draw the public attention to the misgovernment of India ; and that though 
during the life of Colonel Robison they were preserved by him with the most 
scrupulous care, yet, at his death they disappeared, and are nowhere to be found. 

Under these circumstances, we should reproach ourselves if we any longer 
delayed giving the Documents of his case to the world. They will occupy con- 
siderable space, even in the small type in which we find it necessary to print 
them ; but they will be read with interest by thousands, and repay the perusal 
of those even who have no immediate stake in the issue of this great question, 
“* Whether Governors or Commanders in Chief, in our remote Dependencies, 
can, or ought to, act the Despot, without drawing down on their heads the indig- 
nation of the friends of freedom, whatever their rank and profession, throughout 
the globe.”—In most of the unhappy and enslaved dependencies of England, 
Public Opinion, by which they sometimes impudently assert that our Empire 
in the East is especially maintained, can have no control, while such acts as we 
are about to record, take place, without exciting more than a stifled murmur ; 
and without the Press having the power even to publish the proceedings in their 
official form, except at the risk of the heaviest penalties for daring to reveal the 
deeds which the Government studiously endeavour to hush up in secret. They 
tell us, indeed, that though they allow of no responsibility to Public Opinion in 
India, they are willing to submit to it in England. The following case exhibits 
a striking illustration of the utter worthlessness of such responsibility as this. 

Colonel Robison was dismissed from his command, and ordered instantly to 
leave the country, for asserting—what was never denied or disproved—that a 
Free Press had done more for India than all the Regulations issued by its Govern- 
ment. He obeyed this cruel and despotic mandate, at the imminent risk of his 
life, the state of his health being then alarming, and the journey of several 
hundred miles which he had to perform, from the interior of India to the sea 
coast, through an unhealthy tract of country, at an unfavourable season of the 
year, and without any of the conveniences of travelling possessed in Europe, 
being such as to deter any but a high-spirited and determined man to undertake 
It. ite arrives at Bombay ; is there tried by a court martial of British officers 
on charges subsequent to and arising out of the cruel treatment to which he had 
been subjected without trial, and after being already severely punished for the 
original offence. He is found guilty of the facts alleged—of writing an intem- 
perate letter to the Commander in Chief ;—but, as the Court considered the pro- 
vocation extreme, they acquitted him of “ scandalous ” conduct, and sentenced 
him only to be reprimanded. The Commander in Chief in India, himself the 
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party aggrieved, complains of the lenient nature of the sentence; becoming, 
therefore, a judge in his own cause, and calling in question the integrity and 
honour of fifteen British officers ; including a Major General, six Colonels, four 
Majors, and four Captains, chiefly of the King’s service, assembled on their 
oaths to try the question before them, without fear or favour; whose bias, if any, 
was likely to be against the prisoner, and not against their Commander in Chief, 
or the interest of the service, of which they were equally members. He publishes 
his displeasure to the army. Colonel Robison embarks for England; but before 
he reaches its shores, the weight of these accumulated evils bearing down his 
lofty and indignant mind, and the progress of disease, hastened by this very 
cause, overpowering his debilitating frame, he sinks under their joint influence, 
and dies, as we sincerely and conscientiously believe, a victim of oppression and 
injustice; whose death was not, perhaps, intended, but was unquestionably 
hastened, if not produced, by the unmerited severity with which his persecutors 
pursued him to the last. 

To close this distressing scene, the Commander in Chief in England, deceived, 
no doubt, by the misrepresentations of others, issues an order, alter the death of 
the unfortunate officer was known at head quarters, and when his family and 
friends were mourning his untimely fate, heaping fresh obloquy on his remains, 
and pursuing him with censures, from which he was then unable to defend 
himself, into the silent chambers of the grave, This last was ‘‘the unkindest 
cut of all.” In England, had he lived, he might have hoped to excite public 
sympathy in his favour, and hear the public opinion declare itself on his side. 
In England, even should he never reach it alive, he might have hoped for 
at. least a tacit disapprobation of what had taken place abroad, and some respect 
for his former meritorious services. But alas! so secure are all those whe com- 
mit the grossest acts of cruelty in our distant Dependencies, from anything like 
the influence of Public Opinion in England, that the whole array of power in 
authority is sure to be drawn out to screen them from any punishment for their 
delinquencies ; and the great mass of the community, having already too much 
to engage their attention nearer home, are comparatively indifferent to all that 
takes place at adistance. The most oppressive of our Indian and Colonial 
Governors are, therefore, secure in their iniquity, and may trample on the rights 
of their fellows with impunity, provided only that they take care to secure friends 
at court, and among those in power, so as to purchase indemnity for the past by 
a tender o1 their subserviency for the future. 

We hasten, however, to the Narrative of the case which has drawn from us 
these preliminary observations, satisfied as we are that with unbiassed and im- 
partial minds a mere perusal of the Documents will be quite sufficient to excite 
their astonishment and indignation; aud equally persuaded that with those who 
habitually fall into the ranks of the oppressor, and defend every act of cruelty that 
emanates from men in authority, neither this nor any other case will make the 
slightest impression.—‘** They have Moses aud the Prophets, whom they hear not : 
neither would they believe if one rose from the dead.”—To them, therefore, this 
will appear, as all other acts of arbitrary power do in their eyes, ‘‘ a just and 
necessary vigour” for the preservation of social order and subordination, Let 
the unbiassed reader, however, judge for himself. 


No. I.—Letter of Colonel Robison, pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Journal, Mau 
ljth, 1822. 

Sir,—Were I to enumerate the be- 
nefits in small matters and great, which 
within the last three years (but parti- 
cularly within the last one year), | 
know to have been done to the public 
service, by the free exposures and dis- 
cussions which have taken place in the 
columns of your journal, I should fill 
up more than the whole of your ‘‘ Asia- 
tic Department,’’ for at least a couple 
of days, and put to shame, if they have 
any, every one of the courtly, well-fed, 
tribe, who have laboured to deprive the 
Indian world of that Frre Press, which 


is the greatest blessing that any rational] 
people can enjoy. 

What abuses of power have already 
been checked by it! with what whole- 
some fear has it already inspired many 
hundred public servants, who were be- 
fore under no fear or control what- 
ever! What civility, what attention to 
business, what alacrity and regularity, 
it has helped to introduce in many of 
their public offices! yea, what virtue, 
public spirit, and emulation to excel in 
their different callings, has it not given 
to many, who never before considered a 
place or appointment with any other 
thought but how the most was speedily 
to be made of if. How much more has 
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it done to stop foul play, and introduce 
improvements in Bazaars, and in the 
administration of Military Justice, fin- 
ing, flogging, taxing, cheating ;—how 
much more than all the orders you can 
pick afd cull out of that valuable com- 
piation, as clear as it is rich, the 
Bengal Code. 

Yes, Sir, I congratulate you most 
heartily, on being, in a manner, the 
author of more improvements than all 
the laws and regulations that have yet 
been framed to improve things mend 
able. I congratulate the natives from the 
bottom of my heart, at the good you 
have already done them; and I hope to 
see the time when it will no longer be 
in the power of those, who are supposed 
to protect them from fraud and vio- 
lence, to harass them even in legal 
courts, and under rules and regulations. 
That it still is so, and that the most 
crying evils may be, and are too often 
experienced under legal forms, where 
the sufferer has little hope of redress, I 
could furnish some examples to any one 
who doubts the facts. 

Respecting the Brevet and local rank 
conferred, or rather said to be conferred, 
by Indian Chiefs, such as the Nizam, 
Berar Raja, &c., on British officers, 
} should be obliged to any of vour well- 
informed Military Correspondents to 
answer me the following questions :— 

1. Who is it that makes captains of 
lieutenants, majors, and sometimes 
brigadier generals of captains, in the 
service of these Chiefs? Isit the Chief, 
whom we are told, from the best 
authority, has no power over what are 
called bis own troops? Oris it the Go- 
vernor General, who is ‘bona fidé”’ 
the chief lord and master of these 
kingdoms ? 

2. If the Governor General, as I 
suppose it must be,—does he get the 
authority from act of Parliament, or by 
orders from the Court of Directors ? 
Whether it be the Governor General or 
the Chief, why are these gentlemen not 
notified in public orders, in the rank 
which they assume upon their visiting 
cards and in society ? 

In Europe, whenever an officer is al- 
lowed by His Majesty to accept rank or 
honours of any kind from a foreiga 
prince, it is duly notified in the Gazette. 

These certainly are little things; so 
are most things that hold society toge- 
ther; so are all your courtly ceremonies 
very little things. But let me see the 
proud English knight, who will be 
thrust out of his place a¢ a Feast by a 
knight of Malta, or the Ionian Islands, 
Do not, then, let us expect an old cap- 


tain or subaltern in the army to yield or 
give way to his inferior in rank, let him 
Style himself what he pleases, or dress 
himself in ever so imposing a staff uni- 
form. I am, Sir, 

A Mitirary Frienp, 
In the Deckan, April 18th, 122. 


No. IL—Resolutions of the Governor 
General in Council, respecting the 
preceding Letter. 

Resolved—That a letter under the 
signature of A Miritary Frisnb, pub- 
lished in the Caleutta Journal of the 
16th inst., is a gross insult to the Hon- 
ourable Company’s Government, false- 
ly, and slanderously asserting, that 
divers abuses and oppressions were 
PERMITTED by that Government, UNTIL 
they were exposed in the above news- 
reyes and ENCOURAGING the thought- 
ess to represent grievances through 
that channel, WITH ALL THE DISTOR- 
TIONS WHICH INEXPERIENCE, MISAPPRE- 
HENSION, OF MALIGNITY may PROMPT ,* 
instead of resorting to the legitimate 
source of redress, where the grounds 
of the complaint would be justly mea- 
sured. 

Resolved—That, as the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal has acknowledged 
Lieut. Colonel William Robison, of fis 
Majesty’s 24th regiment, to have writ- 
ten the letter in question, and to have 
sent it to him (the Editor), for publi- 
cation, t the Governor General in 
Council, must deem it INEXPEDIENT 
for the iNTERESTS of the Honourable 
Company, that the said Lieut. Colonel 
William Robison, unless he can dis- 
prove the charge so made against him 
by: the Editor of the Caleutta Journal ,? 
should be placed in any situation where 
an important trust may devolve upon 
him.|} 


* There is not the shadow of ground 
for such an exaggerated construction as 
this. 

+ This was done with Colonel Robison’s 
previous permission, 

t No charge was ever made by the edi- 
tor against his correspondent. The Go- 
vernment demanded the name of the writer 
of the letter; and the wish of Colonel Ro- 
bison having been previously communi- 
cated that his name should be given when- 
ever the Government demanded it, their 
inquiry was accordingly answered. 

|| If the praise ofa free press disqualified 
an oflicer from holding a place of trust, 
Lord Hastings himself was unworthy to rule 
India: for no man living ever went fur- 
ther than his lordship in eulogizing the 
value of that freedom which Colonel Ro- 
bison is here condemned for praising in 
much more measured terms, 
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Resolved—That the above opinion be 
communicated to the Commander in 
Chief, and that his Exellency be re- 
quested to act in consonance to it. 

Ordered—That the foregoing reso- 
lutions be recorded in the military de- 
partment, whence they are to be com- 
municated to the Commander in Chief. 


(Signed) C, Lusuineton. 


No. III.-~Letter from the Adjutant Ge- 
neral to Lieut. Colonel Robison, C.R., 
H. M. Ath foot, Nagpore, enclosing 
the preceding Resolutions. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 
29th May, 1822, 


Sir,—I have the honour to transmit 
herewith, copy of a letter from Lieut. 
Col. Macra, Military Secretary, giving 
cover to transcript of one from Lieut. 
Col. Casement, Secretary to Govern- 
ment, with its annexed extracts from 
the proceedings of the most Noble the 
Governor General in, Council, on the 
23d inst. 

The instructions from the Comman- 
der in Chief to this department, referred 
to in, and forwarded with, Lieut. Col. 
Macra’s letter above mentioned, are as 
follows :— 

Should you be unable to disavow dis- 
tinetly to Col. Adams, your being the 
author of the letter alluded to by Go- 
vernment, the Commander in Chief 
wishes to make your removal from Nag- 
pore AS LITTLE AWKWARD IN APPRAR- 
ANCE as may be; with which view, I 
am instructed to signify that you have 
leave of absence from the regiment, for 
eighteen months, and are expected to 
avail vourself of it immediately.* The 
length of time is granted, that you may 
precede the regiment to England, by 
repairing for a passage either to Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay. 

While the Commander in Chief thus 
contributes the MOST DELICATE MEANS 
for your separating yourself from the 
corps, his duty will not permit him to 
allow any hesitation or delay, in the 
fulfilment of what Government pre- 
scribes. I have, therefore, to inform 
you, that Col. Adams is furnished with 

provisional instructions, which will not 
Be resorted to, or made public, unless 
in the event of your not satisfying him, 
that THE LEAVE, will be acted upon with- 
out procrastination ; in which case he 
would in general orders, require you to 





* Thus authorizing an official falsehood 
and the grossest deception. 


quit the canfonment forthwith, and to 
proceed to Calcutta.* 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Tuomas Mc Manon, 
‘ol. A, G, 


No. 1V.—Reply of Col. Robison to the 
preceding. 


Nagpore, 9th June, 1822. 

Sir,— I have had the honour to re- 
ceive your letter of the 29th. ult., with 
copy of a letter from Lieut. Col. Macra, 
Military Secretary, giving cover to tran- 
script of one from Lieut. Col. Casement, 
Secretary to Government, with its an- 
nexed extracts from the proceedings of 
the most noble the Governor General, 
in Council, on the 23d ult. 

Being unable to disavow distinctly to 
Col, Adams that I am the author of the 
letter alluded to by Government, and 
heivg able, I think, to justify mysclf 
before any fair, unprejudiced, judge or 
government, for having written it, I 
shall not use a moment’s procrastination 
or delay, in proceeding to England, in 
fulfilment of the arbitrary and uvlawful 
mandate, issued upou their highly un- 
just judgment of the letter in question ; 
conscious that from the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Government at home, lL 
shall, at least, have a fair, dispassionate 
hearing, before 1 am condemned of any 
thing criminal or unbecoming. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedieut humble Servant, 

(Signed) W. Robison, 

Lieut. Col. H. M. 24th Regiment. 


No. V.—Letter from Col. Robison to the 
Chief Secretary to Gov., Calcutta, 
protesting against the Resolutions be- 
Sore given. 

Sir, Nagpore, 9th June 1622. 
1. Having received, through a vast 

number of channels, a copy of the reso- 

lution of the Governor General in Coun- 

cil, entered into on the 23d ult. upon a 

letter of mine, in the Calcutta Journal 

of 17th ult. signed ‘* A Military Friend,” 
and although [ do not entertain the 
smallest hope of justice or redress from 

a government capable of acting as it 

has acted with me on this occasion, I 

claim the right which belongs to every 

*injured British subject, of protesting, 
in the most direct and distinet manner, 
against an unwarrantable, tyrannical 
exercise of authority, which reduces 


* Such a specimen of duplicity as this 
is not casy to be paralleled even from In- 
dian annals. 
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every officerin India to a state of slavery 
equal to that of the gentlemen in the 
Russian service. 

2. The Government was pleased, on 
the 23d. of May, to resolve, that the 
letter above alluded to was ‘‘ a gross 
insult to the Honourable Company's go- 
vernment:’’ and, without asking a sin- 
gle question of the writer, to know whe- 
ther it was true or false, they also pro- 
nounce, “ that it falsefy and scandal- 
ously asserts, that divers abuses and 
oppressious were permitted by that Go- 
vernment until they were exposed in 
the above newspaper.” Now, I beg 
any one member of Government to call 
for the offensive letter, and say, where 
is there any such an assertion as this, 
or anything like it, to be found in the 
whole of the letter. It was written, as 
it may be easily seen my letters gener- 
ally are, somewhat hastily, without 
study or deliberation; and contained 
the impulse of a moment’s thought 
upon hearing of some very shameful 
abuse of authority and gross injustice 
done to a respectable native, which mo- 
tives of delicacy and compassion alone 
prevented my taking up publicly. The 
tree press had, tomy knowledge, already 
checked a thousand little tvrannies of 
the kind which never could be so effec- 
tually checked by mere orders of govern- 
ment, and IT thought [ might, by the 
hint I gave through the press, do quite 
as much good as by harassing myself 
and others for months to draw the dis- 
pleasure of Government upon one or two 
individuals, whom I rather pitied than 
wished to injure. 

3. 1 had wituessed a number of in- 
stances of the salutary influence of a 
free press in checking abuses of power, 
and petty oppressions in the bazars ; 
and | had seen instances of the great 
good it effected in public offices and 
among public servants and function- 
aries at various places. I had heard of 
many more, and having myself suffered 
nota little under petty oppressions, the 
possibility of committing which with 
impunity [ hoped tosee removed through 
the same influence, I naturally rejoiced 
to see its daily increasing influence, and 
took the occasion of a petty act of op- 
pression done to a native before me, by 
an authority which should have pro- 
tected him, to congratulate the Editor 
of an independeut paper on the good 
already done by his free exposure of 
abuses, saying they had in a thousand 
ways served to improve the condition of 
the natives, and to check and control 
civil and military functionaries in the 
exercise of the power they possessed, 

Orient, Herald, Vol, 2. 


more than the best intended and most 
voluminous orders and regulations had 
done, or were ever likely to do, 

4. I neither said, meant, nor insi- 
nuated that the Government permitted 
abuses, or refused to redress grievances. 
To judge by their orders and declara- 
tions, they have in all times been an 
enemy to abuse and oppression. Buta 
government on the best model cannot 
see aud do every thing, and their own 
acts can only be expected to be wise 
and pure in proportion to the purity, 
intelligence and integrity of the sources 
from which they seek to draw their 
information, I have had occasion to 
know and to complain of it to the same 
Government, that the sources from 
which they sometimes obtain informa- 
tion, and on which they form resolutions 
to the prejudice of others, are extremely 
impure, false, and corrupt. 1 pointed 
out, only last December, a strong case 
of glaring injustice done to his Ma- 
jesty’s 24th regiment, by some false 
and scandalous reports, about them 
by a gentleman iv authority, whose 
baneful influence had before been 
felt by myself; and on my account, I 
suppose, by the 24th regiment. The 
Government, after acting upon the re- 
ports as true, were obliged to admit, 
that I had proved them to be false; but 
instead of giving up, as I lawfully de- 
manded, the actors and leader of so foul 
a proceeding, which raised indignation 
in the breast of the General and all pub- 
lic officers at the place where the scene 
lay (Cawnpoor), to be exposed and pro- 
secuted as they deserved ; they happened 
to have interest enough to get screened 
from justice, and no redress whatever 
was obtained for the injury done to us. 
Yet it forms part of my present offence 
that I should address afew basty general 
remarks upon the freedom of the press, 
aod the important benefit it was work= 
ing, to a newspaper, instead of address~ 
ing them to the Government. 

5. It is not a long time since | hum- 
bly recommended, through the Mili- 
tary Secretary, that the attention of 
his Excelleney the Commander in Chief 
might be drawn to the time limited by 
act of parliament (articles of war), for 
assembling regimental and other courts- 
martial, The present act does not make 
it lawful to assemble them before nine 
o'clock in the morning, and at that 
time it was by the act ten o’clock. While 
I commanded his Majesty's 24th regi- 
ment at Ghazepore soon afterl returned 
from England, where | had seen people 
in my situation encouraged to offer every 
es that occurred to them for the 
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benefit of their men or regiment, I 
humbly submitted, that it might save 
the lives of a great many soldiers, if 
courts-martial in India were empowered 
to assemble at sunrise. The canton- 
ment was a very extensive one, spread- 
ing over a mile. Courts-martial were fre- 
quent during that hot seasun, and the sur- 
geon represented to me, that whenever 
one assembled it sent several men into 
hospital. Sometimes the* court was 
not over before 2 or 3 in the afternoon, 
and evideuces, &c. had to return a dis- 
tance, some of them as far as from Fort 
William, to St. John’s cathedral! I na- 
turally conceived a very few words from 
Lord Hastings to the proper authorities 
at home would get this little improve- 
ment brought iuto the next mutiny act, 
However, I was quite mistaken. I re- 
ceived for answer ‘‘ that his Lordship 
had no occasion for any of my crude 
suggestions; and that | ought to have 
Known, such a thing was contrary to 
act of parliament.”” This took place 
early in 1820. 

6. I have thus, I believe, shown, Sir, 
that Iam not guilty (as the Government 
have precipitately adjudged me to be) 
** of asserting either truly or falsely, 
that divers abuses and oppressions were 
permitted by them until exposed in a 
newspaper; ” and J think I have shown 
sufficient without entering into more 
cases, as I could easily do, to justify 
my secking redress, if aggrieved, at any 
other hands but theirs ; and to expect 
improvement in the laws, regulations, 
and government of India, rather from 
the labours and influence of one free 
unfettered press, than from the united 
wisdom and integrity of the best govern- 
ment that ever yet ruled over India. 

7. On the memorable occasion when 
his Lordship’s sentiments on the free- 
dom of the press were promulgated, the 

ersons to whose address he was reply- 
ing were composed alike of civil and 
military servants, and the special indi- 
vidual who had the honour of present- 
ing the address was a captain in the 
army. How, in the name of God, am 1 
to reconcile the noble sentiments and 
principles avowed spontaneously and 
exultingly to all of us on that occasion 
with the harsh and cruel treatment J] am 
now suffering by his orders, for writing 
a few hasty lines in a newspaper in 
praise of the liberty of the press? The 
obnoxious letter reflects in no way ou 
this government, unless it be a reflection 
to say, that men, corruptly or indolently 
inclined, stand more in awe of exposure 
from a free press than they do of being 
detected and punished by the govern- 


ment. What is said and alluded to, of 
“ Rules and Regulations,” clearly points 
at those which were drawn up in old 
times ; and every body of the least judg- 
ment, who knows what they are, admits 
they require to be revised and improved. 

8. His Lordship has said, ** if our 
motives of action are pure, it must be 
wise to render them intelligible through- 
out an empire, ovr hold ou which is opi- 
nion.” 1 trust that the motives of his 
Lordship (for it is entirely his act, 1 
perceive) for sending a peremptory order 
to turn me out of this cantonment and 
country at 48 hours notice, from the cen- 
tre of India, in the rainy season, sick 
or well, ‘* will be rendered intelligible 
throughout an empire, our hold on which 
is opinion.” I hepe the Governor Ge- 
neral, in mercy to other credulous and 
unwary lovers of national freedom, will 
now promulgate that he no longer per- 
mits an allusion or reference to public 
opinion, unless, as on the occasion of 
the Madras Address, it be to assemble 
and speak laudatory language of his 
Lordship and his measures, I hope his 
Lordship will at once freely and publicly 
avow that he no longer considers it salu- 
tary for supreme authority to be subject 
to scrutiny or comment on its measures, 
and that it is resolved to turn any officer 
out of the country at 24 hours notice, 
who dares tu publish a single comment 
or sentiment upon public affairs dis- 
pleasing to them. No matter what mo- 
tive actuated him, if the Government 
fancy it contains the least offensive mat- 
ter, the writer shail be turned out of his 
house and quarters like a dog with the 
mange, at the point of the bayonet, and 
left, sick or weil, ready or not ready, to 
march off and embark for Europe, if 
the sea coast be 700 miles distant ! 

9. Oh! my Lord, if you had accom- 
panied your precious gift of a free press 
to the people of India as the prudent 
Vicar of Wakefield accompanied his gift 
of a guinea to each of his children, with 
the solemn admonition to look as much 
as they pleased at the gift, but never to 
make use of it, I certainly should not 
be found a transgressor in the present 
instance. In short, had I not felt my- 
self invited by Lord Hastings’s own noble 
sentiments, so publicly and triampbantly 
expressed, on the freedom of the press, 
to speak and write freely whatsoever | 
thought upon public events passing be- 
fore me; I should naturally have re- 
served what I was desirous of drawing 
public attention to, for publication in 
England. 

10. If his Lordship has any other 
cause beside the offence announced for 
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the truly despotic, degrading, and inhu- 
man measure, which he takes to himself 
the peculiar merit and responsibility of 
inflicting on me as Commander in Chief, 
without ever charging me with any mili- 
tary offence, I beg he may deal with 
me openly and honestly, and inform me 
what they are, before I leave the coun- 
try, and not seek to injure me, or pre- 
judice my cause, by secret private re- 
ports and charges, at which the mind of 
every honest man must revolt. 
11. In the order sent for my instanta- 
neous expulsion from Nagpore, no pro- 
visu was left or made even for sickness, 
so likely to happen at this season, at this 
unhealthy station. Sick or well, I am 
told to consider it an act of grace and 
favour to be allowed a day or two to 
make my arrangements ; and really, as 
if the mockery of delicacy was not car- 
ried far enough by this one or two days, 
lam cheeringly told by the Company’s 
Adjutant General, that his Lordship’s 
hind indulgence would even be extended 
to three days, if proved to be absolutely 
necessary!! This is something like 
Buovaparte’s delicacy to the Duke 
d’Enghien, when he resolved to murder 
him, Even the kind and humane Col. 
Adams was sadly embarrassed at the 
idea of allowing me to stay a little more 
than three days, although the surgeon 
certified it would be dangerous for me 
in my extremely weak state of health, 
with a long standing complaint in the 
chest, to attempt a journey until after 
therains. However, be the consequence 
what it may, his Lordship’s mandate 
shall be obeyed as rigidly to the letter 
as feeble nature and my utmost exertions 
will admit, and I do yet hope to be off 
in three or four days from this. At his 
Lordship’s hands I lay my death, should 
that little dreaded event happen under 
his persecution ; and let him thank those 
merciless, corrupt, and ignorant coun- 
sellors (1 do not mean the members of 
Council) who have led him into more 
inconsistencies, acts’ of injustice, and 
barefaced abuses of power and patron- 
age, during his command of the army 
in India, than is to be found in the an- 
nals of military transactions for fifty 
years before he came out to this country, 
I say, let his Lordship thank, for any 
uneasy nights he may pass on my ac- 
count, those liberal-minded gentlemen 
who beset and surround him in the way 
of suite, staff, &c. and who, I believe in 
my soul, have often and often persuaded 
him ta do things contrary to his own 
judgment and the bias of his own natu- 
rally mild and liberal disposition. What 
nian of common observation and intel- 


ligence unconnected with those I allude 
to, does not deplore it as a sad misfor- 
tune that a commander in chief so well 
disposed, so easy of access, and so much 
looked up to by the army, should not 
have fallen into better hands; 1 mean, 
that he should find so very few disinte- 
rested, upright and intelligent people 
about him, as the organs of his autho- 
rity. 

12. I really conceived a man might 
go as far as all I have said here, and lay 
out cases to illustrate his assertions in 
any public newspaper, where we were su 
opeoly informed in books and speeches 
that the Government now were resolved 
to depart from their old factory policy, 
and ** court publicity and discussion of 
all their doings.” ‘‘ That government,” 
says Lord Hastings again, ‘‘ which has 
nothing to disguise, wields the most 
powerful instrument of sovereign rule, 
It carries with it the united reliance 
and support of the whole mass of the 
governed. And let tyrant-ridden France, 
&c. speak the VALUE OF A SPIRIT TO BE 
FOUND ONLY IN MEN ACCUSTOMED TO 
INDULGE AND EXPRESS THPIR HONEST 
SENTIMENTS,” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
W. Rontson, Lt. Col, 24th N. 1. 


No, VI.— Charges preferred against Col. 
Robison for writing the preceding 
letter. 

Ist. For conduct incompatible with 
the duty of an officer, in traducing the 
Government under which His Majesty’s 
orders had placed him, by desciibing 
and characterising a public resolution 
and measure of that Government, rela- 
tive to Lieutenant Colonel Robisoa, as 
a military officer, as ‘* an unwavrant- 
able, tyrannical exercise of authority, 
which reduces every officer in India to a 
state of slavery equal to that of the gen- 
tlemen in the Russian service ;’’ the 
above malignant expressions forming 
part of the first paragraph of a letter, 
dated 9th June, 1622, addressed and 
sent by Lieutenant Colonel Robison to, 
and received by, the Chief Secretary 
to the Supreme Government, and in 
which, instead of offering any explana- 
tion of his conduct, or soliciting any 
redress, he declares, that ** he does not 
entertain the smallest hope of justice or 
redress from a Government capable of 
acting as the Government” (as he there- 
in alleges) ‘* had acted towards him.” 

2d. For having pointed insulting and 
scandalous remarks at the head of the 
Supreme Government, who was at the 
same time Lieutenant Colonél Robison’s 
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Military Commander in Chief, in the 
eighth paragraph of the above letter; 
and in particular in stating, that he hoped 
the head of the Government would pro- 
mulgate that it ‘*is resolved to turn any 
officer out of the country, at twenty- 
four hours notice, who dares to publish 
a single comment or sentiment upon 
public affairs, displeasing to them, no 
matter what motives actuated him: if 
the Government fancy it contaius the 
least offensive matter, the writer shall 
be turned out of bis house and quarters, 
like a dog with the mange, at the point 
of the bayonet, and left, sick or well, 
ready or not ready, to march off and 
embark for Europe, if the sea coast be 
seven bundred miles distant.” 

3d. For abusive and grossly insubor- 
dinate language applied to, and highly 
reflecting on, the Commander in Chief, 
in the tenth and eleventh paragraphs of 
the above letter, charging the Com- 
mander in Chief with ‘* taking to him- 
self the peculiar merit of inflicting on 
him (Lieutenant Colonel Robison) truly 
despotic, degrading, and inhuman mea- 
sures,’ and accusing the Commander 
in Chief of ‘* more inconsistencies, acts 
of injustice, and barefaced abuses of 
power and patronage, during his com- 
mand of the army in India, than are to 
be found in the annals of military tran- 
sactions for fifty years befure he came 
out to India,” 

By order of the Most Noble the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

(Signed) Tuomas Mc Manon, 
Col. A. G. 
Adjutant General’s Office, Calcutta, 
June 26th, 1822. 


No. VIL.— Opening Address of the Judge 
Advocate, on the Court Martial as- 
sembled to try Colonel Robison on the 
Soregoing charges. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, 


1 BEG leave to inform the Court that 
1 have received instructions to conduct 
the prosecution on the charges now be- 
fore them. Simple as these charges are, 
aud resting on a single letter, any pre- 
liminary observations respecting them 
may appear unnecessary. But the Court 
may perhaps wish to be made acquaint- 
ed with the motives which could induce 
Lieut. Col. Robison to write so imprudent 
and intemperate a letter; and I will, 
therefore, briefly state the circumstances 
of the case, trusting that I may at the 
same time be indulged in making a few 
remarks on the subject under investiga- 
tion. For as the facts which I shall 
submit to you, will not, I believe, be 


controverted by Lieut. Col. Robison, 
and as they will probably constitute the 
principal part of the defence, it becomes 
of importance that their precise nature 
should be clearly understood by the 
Court. 

To most of the members of this Court 
it is known that four years ago the Most 
Noble the Governor General of India re- 
moved thecensorshipof the press, which 
had previously existed in this country. 
In adopting this measure, his lordship 
acted on the enlightened views whic 
are so well and so concisely expressed by 
Blackstone. ‘‘ The liberty of the press 
(says that distinguished author) is in- 
deed essential to the nature of a free 
state; but this consists in laying no pre- 
vious restraints upon publications, and 
not in freedom from censure for crimi- 
nal matter when published, Every free- 
man has undoubted right to lay what 
sentiments he pleases before the public ; 
to forbid this, is to destroy the freedom 
of the press; but if he publishes what 
is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he 
must take the consequences of his own 
temerity.” * The Court will particu- 
larly remark this passage, as it applies 
so strongly to the state of this country, 
in which publications may often be im- 
proper and mischievous, aud, conse- 
quently, unlawful, though not declared 
illegal by any precise law. Butto these 
just {and necessary limits, which no 
writer can trausgress without subjecting 
himself to the penalties imposed by law, 
it is perfectly evident that many contri- 
buiors to the Calcutta Journal have paid 
little or no attention. The freedom of 
the press, in consequence, degenerated 
into licentiousness, t+ and became the 
channel of publications, which were not 
contented with discussing subjects re- 
lating to the administration and govern- 
ment of this country in a general and 
abstract manner, but indulged in per 
sonal reflections, in unfounded allega- 
tions of particular grievances, and 
abuses, and in the most unjust aspersions 
on the public servants of Government. ¢ 

It might have been expected that the 





* Not, however, until after a trial and 
conviction by a jury. Blackstone never 
could have imagined a case of punishment, 
without this protection, for even the most 
mischievous abuse of the Press. 

+ How then was its Editor never found 
guilty of such alleged licentiousness in a 
court of law ? 

t If this were true, nothing could have 
been more easy than to have established 
the fact before the legal tribunals of the 
country ; but this is mere assertion, un- 
supported even by a shadow of proof. 
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habits of subordination to which military 
men are accustomed, would have pre- 
vented any officer from thus giving pub- 
licity to his sentiments. But several of 
these objectionable contributions were 
professedly written by officers. It is, 
indeed, sometimes said, that no persou 
who becomes an officer, in any manner 
sacrifices his rights as a freeman. But 
this assertion must proceed from want 
of reflection ; for, from the moment that 
an officer accepts a commission, be vo- 
luntarily gives up many privileges which 
are enjoyed by his countrymen, and 
even subjects himself to puoishmeut for 
acts which are not considered as offences 
by the civil law. Tytler very justly ob- 
serves, that ‘© a sacrifice of a greater 
portion of the personal liberty of indi- 
viduals is necessary in the profession of 
a soldier, than in any other of the em- 
ployments of civil life; for without that 
sacrifice the army could not be kept to- 
gether. Necessity, therefore, requires 
that certain restraints should be imposed 
on all the ranks of men who compose 
the military state which are foreign to 
the condition of other citizens.’’ But 
in no regard does the very existence of 
the army itself, and its utility in pro- 
tecting the state, so much depend as ou 
implicit respect and subordination to all 
superiors, civil or military. It cannot, 
however, be supposed that the expres- 
sion, by an officer, of sentiments disre- 
spectful to his superiors, becomes imme- 
diately divested of all culpability in con- 
sequence of his giving them greater 
publicity by insertion iv a common news- 
paper. An officer, therefore, if he thinks 
yroper to contribu‘e to a public journal, 
is not only bound to observe at his pe- 
ril the limits prescribed to other citi- 
zens by the civil law, but he is also 
bound to preserve that respect and sub- 
ordination which is required by the mili- 
tary law. 

But if these principles be correct, it 
must follow that the contributors to the 
Calcutta Journal had abused the freedom 
of the press, aud had by their licentious- 
ness rendered it incumbent on the Su- 
preme Government * to check an evil 
which might be productive of the most 
serious consequences. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the attention of the Su- 
preme Government was attracted to a 
letter that appeared in that newspaper 











* The law is the only proper check to 
such abuses, and not the will of any ruler, 
The Judge Advocate has not, after all, 
read Blackstone with much profit, or he 
would never have uttered so anconstitu- 
tional a sentence as this. 


on the 16th of May last: which being 
considered as highly objectionable, the 
Editor was required to name the writer 
of it. He accordingly stated that the 
author of this letter was Lieut, Colonel 
Robison, of H, M, 24th Regiment of 
Foot, then at Nagpore. 

{The letter under the signature of 
** A Military Friend,’’ having been al- 
ready given in a preceding page (102), 
need not be repeated here. | 

In consequence of this letter, the Su- 
preme Government passed a resolution 
expressive of their disapprobation of 
Lieut. Col, Robison’s conduct, in pub- 
lishing it, and declaring it inexpedient 
for the interests of the Hon. Company, 
that he should be placed in any situation 
where an important trust might devolve 
on him. It is not the province of this 
Court to form any opinion on this mea- 
sure ; but | may be permitted to observe 
that the particular situation of, Lieut. 
Col. Robison, who was at the time in 
command of his regiment, and also se- 
cond in command in the Nagpore Sub- 
sidiary force, rendered his removal from 
that force indispensable, in order to pre- 
vent his exercising any military autho- 
rity under a Government which he had 
treated with so much disrespect. It 
must be evident, that when an officer, 
whose rank necessarily gives him in- 
fluence, and entitles bim to acommand, 
publishes in acommon newspaper, that 
a Free Press has done more to stop foul 
play, aud introduce improvementin Ba- 
zars, aud in the administration of mili- 
tary justice, than all the military orders 
of Government, such officer has trans- 
gressed every limit of military respect 
and subordination.* But when he adds, 
** | congratalate the natives from the 
bottom of my heart, at the good you 
have already done them ; and I hope to 
see the time, when it will no longer be 
iu the power of those who are supposed 
to protect them from fraud and violence, 
to bene? them, even in legal Courts, and 
under rules and regulations,” it is 
equally evident that such sentiments 
are, in this country, in the highest de- 
gree mischievous. Had, therefore, the 
known author of such a publication been 
allowed to remain in military command, 
the example might have proved ex- 





* This is. wholly unwarranted by fact. 
The Free Press. was pretended_to be one 
of the blessings conferred on India by the 
existing Government. Col, R. says this 
one measure had done more good than 
any other. If the Government were really 
the source of this measure, as they pre- 
tend then all the praise is still theirs. 
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tremely prejudicial to military disci- 
pline ; and his rank might have placed 
him in situations in which he might 
have had an opportunity of acting upon 
avowed principles, detrimental andruin- 
ous to the public service. 

In the letter on which these charges 
are founded, and which I shall pre- 
sently read, Lieutenant Colonel Robi- 
son complains, that the Supreme Go- 
vernment resolved, that the letter pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Journal was a 
gross insult to the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Government, without asking a 
single question of the writer, to know 
whether it was true or false. But I can 
searcely suppose that Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robison could be serious when he 
made such a complaint, or that he really 
thought that he could prove all the sin- 
gular effects which he ascribed to the 
magical influence of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal; at least, a reference to the East 
India Register will show, that it would 
have been morally impossible for him 
to have supported this assertion. ‘* With 
what wholesome fear has it already in- 
spired many hundred public servants, 
who were before under no fear or con- 
trol whatever.” Lieutenant Colonel Ro- 
bison is also at great pains to evince, 
that he neither said, meant, nor insi- 
nuated, that Government had permitted 
abuses and oppressions, until they were 
exposed in the above newspaper. What 
he meant can be known only to himself ; 
but the Supreme Government could 
merely judge of the printed letter ac- 
cording to the usual acceptation of the 
words that it contained, and no sophis- 
tical distinctions can alter the plain and 
simple meaning which these wo-ds must 
convey to every reader. Lieutenant 
Colonel Robison may, perhaps, think 
that the word permit has no other sig- 
nification than authorise; but it also, 
and as frequently, signifies to suffer 
without authorising or approving, and 
in this sense alone was it evidently used 
in the Resolution of the Supreme Go- 
vernment. It must, atthe same time, 
appear rather singular, that in the very 
letter in which he disavows having as- 
serted that Government permitted abuses 
and oppressions, he should thus express 
himself :—** I think I have shown quite 
sufficient to justify my seeking redress, 
if aggrieved, at any other hands than 
theirs (those of Government), and to 
effect improvement in the laws, regula- 
tions, aud Gevernment of India, rather 
from the labour and influence of one 
free, unfettered press, than from the 
united wisdom of the best Government 
hat ever presided over India.”’ 


Lieutenant Colonel Robison also states, 
that the letter in question was written 
hastily, and without study or delibera- 
tion. But this circumstance, so far from 
being any excuse for its publication, 
adds greatly to the culpability of the 
act. For it is perfecily impossible to sup- 
pose, that any person could have crowded 
into so small a space so many disre- 
spectful and mischievous expressions and 
insinuations, unless such were the real 
sentiments which habitually occupied his 
thoughts. It must, therefore, be conclu- 
ded, that Lieut. Col. Robison is seriously 
of opinion, that abuses exist in this coun- 
try unchecked, though known; that ci- 
vility, attention to business, alacrity, and 
regularity, are notoriously deficient in 
the public offices ; and that many public 
servants never consider a place or ap- 
pointment with any other thought but 
how the most is speedily to be made of it. 
That foul play exists in Bazars, and that 
their regulation, and the adminstration 
of military justice, consist in fining, flog- 
ging, taxing, and cheating ; and finally, 
that the rulés and regulations of Govern- 
ment afford to the natives little hope of 
redress, and, on the contrary, enable 
those whose duty it is to protect them, 
to harass them under legal forms. All 
these assertions are contained in twenty- 
three lines of the column of a printed 
newspaper. It is certainly probable, that 
the giving publicity to such sentiments 
proceeded from inadvertency, and the 
impulse of the moment; but it is equally 
evident, that when it became known 
that an officer of Lieutenant Colonel Ro- 
bison’s rank entertained such an opinion 
of the Government, under which the or- 
ders of his Majesty had placed him, it 
became indispensable that he should no 
longer exercise any military authority 
under that Government. 

It may be admitted, that however me- 
rited and just the resolution of the Su- 
preme Government must appear to all 
other persons, it may have borne to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Robison an appearance of 
severity ; but it must excite the greatest 
surprise, that he could possibly have 
found even the semblance of a cause of 
complaint against the extremely consi- 
derate and delicate manner in which this 
resolution was carried into effect, by the 
most noble the Commander in Chief in 
India. The Supreme Government deemed 
it proper that, previous to carrying this 
resolution into effect, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robison should have an opportunity 
of disavowing the letter ascribed to him 
by the editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
The following instructions were there- 
fore sent, by order of the Commande 
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in Chief in India, to the officer com- 
manding the Nagpoor subsidiary force : 
** You will please to send for Lieute- 
nant Colonel Robison, and you will put 
the question to him, whether he can, 
upon his honour, disavow being the 
author of the libellous production spe- 
cified in the resolutions of Government. 
Should Lieutenant Colonel Robison, 
without reservation, declare that he did 
not compose, write, or send to the edi- 
tor of the Calcutta Journal, for publi- 
cation, the objectionable letter in ques- 
tion, you will suspend proceedings, and 
report to head-quarters such denial ou 
the part of Lieutenant Colonel Robison.”’ 
At the same time, the Adjutant General 
of the King’s forces in India was di- 
rected to write to Lieutenant Colonel Ro- 
binson, as follows :—‘‘ Should you be 
unable to disavow distinctly, to Colonel 
Adams, your being the author of the let- 
ter alluded to by Government, the Com- 
mander in Chief wishes to make your 
removal from Nagpoor as little awkward 
in appearance as may be: with which 
view, I am instructed to signify that 
you have leave of absence from the re- 
gimeut for eighteen months, and are 
expected to avail yourself of it imme- 
diately. The length of term is granted 
that you may precede the regiment to 
England, by repairing for a passage 
either to Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay.”” 

But bis Lordship, at the same time, 
directed it to be signified to Lieutenant 
Colonel Robison, that, ‘* While the 
Commander in Chief thus contributes 
the most delicate means for your sepa- 
rating yourself from the corps, his duty 
will not permit him to allow any hesita- 
tion or delay in the fulfilment of what 
Government prescribes.”’ And to Colo- 
nel Adams—** Were Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robison’s continuance with the re- 
giment for two or three days really ne- 
cessary for the preparations towards his 
journey, the Commander in Chief will 
not forbid that indulgence—beyond that 
period it ought not to go: and, indeed, 
it is probable that the Lieutenant Colo- 
nel’s arrangements might be as conye- 
niently made in the neighbourhood of 
the Residency, after he had at once 
transferred the command of the regi- 
ment to the officer next in rank belong- 
ing to it.”” It is only necessary to add, 
that as Lieutenant Colonel Robison was 
not able to disavow distinctly (1 make 
use of his own words, in a letter to the 
Adjutant General) his being the author of 
the letter alluded to by Government, the 
orders of the Commander in Chief were 
of course carried into effect, after such 
a delay as was rendered requisite by the 


state of Lieutenant Colonel Robison’s 
health. 

It is, however, on the last part of the 
instructions communicated to Colonel 
Adams; that Lieut. Colonel Robison 
has permitted himself to indulge in a 
letter addressed to the Chief Secretary 
of the Supreme Government, in the fol- 
lowing reflections, which no epithet that 
I can use would properly describe. ‘‘ In 
the order sent for my instantaneous ex- 
pulsion from Nagpore, no proviso was 
left or made, even for sickness, so likely 
to happen at the season at this unhealthy 
station. Sick or well, I am told to con- 
sider it an act of grace and favour to be 
allowed a day or two to make my ar- 
rangements; andreally as if the mockery 
of delicacy was not carried far enough, 
I am again sneeringly told by the Com- 
pany’s Adjutant General, that his Lord- 
ship's kind indulgence would even be 
extended ¢o three days, if proved to be 
absolutely necessary !! This is some- 
thing like Buonaparte’s delicacy to the 
Duke d’Enghien, when he resolved to 
murder him ;” and Lieut. Col. Robison 
adds in another part of the same letter 
‘at his Lordship’s hands I lay my 
death, should that little dreaded event 
happen.’ But, without adverting to the 
terms in which itis expressed, this com- 
plaint will, 1 have no doubt appear to 
this Court to be perfectly groundless. 
For in the issuing of military orders no 
reservation is ever made for contingent 
events, and in the case of accident or 
sickness, it remains for the authority to 
whom the order is addressed to deter- 
mine how far, under the circumstances 
of the case, any delay shall take place in 
the execution of the order. The state 
of Lieut. Colonel Robison’s health could 
not be known at head quarters, and it 
therefore rested with Colonel Adams to 
allow him to remain at Nagpore so 
long as sickness rendered it dangerous 
or him to undertake a journey. 

It must also be particularly observed, 
that the residency of Nagpore is distant 
one niile only from the cantonment of 
the subsidiary force, and that Lieut. 
Colonel Robison might there have found 
every requisite accommodation. His 
health could scarcely have prevented his 
proceeding so far, and the members of 
this Court will be well aware, that three 
days afforded ample time in this country 
for the arrangement of private and regi- 
mental affairs, at least, of all that re- 
quired arrangement on the spot, and 
that the rest might have been equally 
well settled in the vicinity of the Resi- 
dency. This mode of proceeding was 
specially pointed out in the Adjutant 
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General’s letters to Colonel Adams, 
which Lieut. Colonel Robison quotes, 
and which, therefore, he must have pe- 
rused, and by adopting it, Lieutenant 
Colonel Robison would have fully com- 
plied with the orders of the Commander 
in Chief. Those orders were merely 
peremptory with respect to Lieutenant 
Colonel Robison’s immediately transfer- 
riug the command of his regiment to the 
next senior officer, and to his quitting 
without delay the cantonment of the 
Nagpore subsidiary force. But the 
manner in which he was otherwise to 
avail himself of his leave of abseuce was 
not pointed out; nor was any precise 
period prescribed for his arrival at the 
Presidency, from which he might choose 
to embark for England. The resolution 
of the Supreme Government required 
the immediate removal of Lieutenaut 
Colonel Robison from all military com- 
mand, and, consequently, from the 
Nagpore subsidiary force; but this 
measure, which his own imprudence 
had rendered requisite, was carried into 
effect with the greatest attention to his 
personal convenience, and with the ut- 
most delicacy to his feelings. 
Lieutenant Colonel Robison has also, 
in the letter which will be immediately 
read, thus expressed himself with res- 
pect to the resolution of the Supreme 
Government, * I claim the right which 
belongs to every injured British subject, 
of protesting in the most direct and dis- 
tinct manner against an unwarrantable, 
tyrannical exercise of authority, which 
reduces every officer in India to a state 
of slavery equal to that of the gentlemen 
in the Russian service ;’’ aud in another 
part of the same letter he indulges in the 
following remarks :—*‘ I hope bis Lord- 
ship will at once freely and openly avow, 
that he no longer considers it salutary 
for supreme authority to be subject to 
scrutiny or comment on its measures, 
and that it is resolved to turn any officer 
out of the country at twenty-four hours 
notice, who dares to publish a single 
comment or sentiments upon public 
affairs displeasing to them—no matter 
what motives actuated him: if the Go- 
vernment fancy it contains the least 
offensive matter, the writer shall be 
turned out of his house and quarters like 
a dog with the mange, at the point of the 
bayonet, and left sick or well, ready or 
not ready, to march off and embark for 
Europe, if the sea coast be seven hun- 
dred miles distant.” From these 
words it might seem that Lieut. Colonel 
Robison had been turned out of the 
country, and obliged to embark for 
Europe. Butthis cannot be his means 


ing, as he was furnished with a copy of 
the following resolutions of the Supreme 
Government. 

‘© Resolved—That as the Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal has acknowledged 
Lieutenant Colonel William Robison, of 
His Majesty's 24th regiment, to have 
written the letter in question, and to 
have sent itto him (the Editor) for pub- 
lication, the Governor General in Coun- 
cil must deem it inexpedient for the 
interests of the Honourable Company, 
that the said Lieut. Colonel Robison, 
unless he can disprove the charge so 
made against him by the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, should be placed in 
any situation where an important trust 
may devolve on him. 

“* Resolved—That the above opinion 
be communicated to the Commander in 
Chief, and that his Excellency be re- 
quested to act in consonance to it.” 

It is hence evident that the act to 
which Lieut. Colonel Robison has per- 
mitted himselfto apply the terms of un- 
warrantable and tyrannical, is a just 
and lawful exercise of authority ;* and 
it is equally evident, that where persons 
of rank, on whom high military com- 
mand might devolve, are allowed to pub- 
lish with impunity, that the government 
under which they were serving, were 
uvable or unwilling to check abuses so 
public as to admit of being exposed in a 
common newspaper, and that its servants 
were ignorant, corrupt, aud oppressive, 
no government could possibly subsist.f 
That, under such circumstances, a go- 
verument should still repose confidence 
in the officer, who has publicly avowed 
sentiments sv subversive of all rule, and 
intrust their forces to his command, is a 
position which cau never be maintained, 
In the present case, the resolution of the 
Supreme Government extends no fur- 
ther than declaring it inexpedient that 
Lieutenant Colonel Robison should bold 
any situation of trust, but it neither re- 
moves him from this country, nor ren- 
ders such a removal the necessary result 
of the resolution. The Commander in 
Chief in India, however, with the most 





* It might appear just and lawful to the 
Judge Advocate, who, if it were ever so 
much the reverse, would be bound to say 
all he could in its favour: but others en- 
tertain very different opinions, both as to 
the justness and the legality of the measure 
in question. i 

+ How then does the British Govern- 
ment subsist, notwithstanding this opi- 
nion is held and declared by many of its 
officers, both within the walls of Parlia- 
ment and without ? 
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considerate regard for the feelings of an 
officer, thought that it would be morti- 
Sying to Lieutenant Colonel Robison to 
remain in this country unemployed, and 
he therefore offered him a Jeave of ab- 
sence to proceed to Europe.* In the 
justness of his Lordship’s opinion I am 
convinced that every member of the 
Court will acquiesce, and that every 
officer, similarly situated to Lieutenant 
Colonel Robison, would have beeu most 
grateful to his Lordship for the very de- 
licate manner ia which he carried the 
resolution of the Supreme Government 
into effect. But the acceptance of the 
leave of absence was a voluntary act ou 
the part of Lieutenant Colonel Robison ; 
and, had he declined availing himself of 
it, he had no reason whatever to antici- 
pate that any further measures would 
have been adopted, than directing him 
to proceed to Calcutta, and there to re- 
main unemployed until the pleasure of 
his Majesty was known. The reflec- 
tions, therefore, on this reselution, 
which he has thought proper to address 
to the Chief Secretary of the Supreme 
Government, are not only disrespectful 
and insubordinate in the extreme, but, 
they also rest on assumptions the most 
unfounded. 

In submitting these remarks to the 
Court, it is far from my wish to aggra- 
vate the offence which is imputed to 
Lieutenant Colonel Robison. It is pos- 
sible that he did not sufficiently consider 
the expressions which he used, either in 
the printed letter or in the one addressed 
to the Chief Secretary. That every letter 
of his (as he observes) is somewhat has- 
tily written, without study or delibera- 
tion—and that he was not himself aware, 
at the time, that the terms which he 
employed were of that very reprehensible 
nature which this Court will most proba- 
bly consider them. But, unless Labandon 
my public duty, | am obliged to under- 
stand these expressions ia their plain and 
obvious acceptation, and to observe, 
with regard to the printed letter, that it 
was in such an acceptation alone, that 
the numerous readers of the Calcutta 
Journal could possibly understand it. 
It is also obvious, that the very writing 


* We believe it was from no wish to 
spare mortification to Col. Robison (for 
this delicacy did not prevent far more vin- 
dictive proceedings), but from a wish to 
avoid public attention being drawn to Col. 
R.’s removal, that the Government wished 
him to steal away from his post under a 
pretended leave of absence. It was to 
spare themselves mortification that they 
wished him to practice this deception, 
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a letter, however hastily, implies some 
deliberation ; and that, were it other- 
wise, the crudeness of libellous matter, 
so far from being any excuse for printing 
it, adds greatly to the culpability of the 
act, since it clearly shows that it was not 
written in that calm, deliberate spirit of 
discussion, which is permitted by the 
laws on even the most delicate and im- 
portant topics; but that it was solely 
intended to give publicity to hasty and 
erroneous opinions, formed on the mere 
impulse of the moment, and without any 
regard to their correctness or incorrect- 
hess.* 

It is, however, only on the letter ad- 
dressed by Lieutenant Colonel Robison 
to the Secreiary of Government, that the 
Court has now to decide. But, as Lieut. 
Colonel Robison will, 1 believe, admit 
the authenticity of that letter when pro- 
duced, it will only remain for the Court 
to determine whether Lieut. Colonel 
Robison in writing it, has acted in a 
manner incompatible with the duty of 
an officer, aud whether the terms in 
which he has expressed himself, when 
applied to the head of the Supreme Go- 
vernment and Lieut. Colonel Robison’s 
Commander in Chief, are insulting 
scandalous, abusive, malignant, and 
grossly insubordinate. On these points, 
| presume, there can be only one opi- 
nion, aud | have, therefore, confined my 
remarks to a statement of the circum- 
stances which preceded the writing of 
this letter, in order that the Court, hay- 
ing the whole case before them, may be 
better enabled to judge whether avy one 
of these circumstances affords the slight- 
est extenuation for Lieutenant Colonel 
Robison’s conduct as stated in these 
charges. But I may be allowed, at the 
same time, to express my conviction, 
that the sentence of this Court will be 
such as to impress on the minds of the 
army at large, that no plea of irritated 
feelings arising from a supposed griev- 
ance, will ever protect an officer, what- 
ever his rank may be, from that punish- 
ment which every act of disrespect and 
insubordination so justly merits. 


No. VIIL.—Col. Robinson’s Defence, 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen of this 
Honourable Court. 


Ir there be any one disagreeable situ- 
ation in a military life which it is desi- 





*'Then why did not the Government 
put Col. Robison to the test, and tr 
whether his assertions could be supporte 
by proof ornot ? They dared not venture 
on such a step, and therefore abstained 
from it, 
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rable more than any other to avoid, 
certainly, [ think, as most of my pro- 
fession do in general, that it is sucha 
one as | now stand in, viz. a prisoner 
under trial upon charges of a serious 
nature. However good the accused per- 
son’s cause may be, there is always 
something disadvantageous in the fame 
of having been brought to a Court Mar- 
tial: here, in India, especially the pre- 
sumption will go greatly against an 
officer. He appears to eminent disad- 
vantage, whoever it may be, that is or- 
dered for trial by a Commander in Chief, 
whose name is become associated with 
more acts of humanity and merciful for- 
bearance towards offeaces, where even 
justice called for severity, than any other 
chief or governor in the knowa world. 

Under these impressions, and a strong 
conviction that there was nothing when 
fairly examined in my conduct that ren- 
dered me unwortby of the fullest con- 
sideration and forbearance on the part 
of his Excellency, I have done as much 
as in reason or honour could be ex- 
pected of any man under such circum- 
stances as I stood in, to atone fora rash 
intemperate act ; to which, what I con- 
sider an act of great injustice precipi- 
tated me, and to prevent the necessity 
of assembling this Court Martial. The 
request I made, however, on this sub- 
ject, was not complied with: but the 
reasons assigned for not complying with 
it are such as enable me to suppose, 
that had I been on the spot to explain 
matters, and point out some mistakes 
that were made, Lord Hastings would 
not have deemed it necessary to prolong 
my sufferings by this trial. 

Ido his Lordship the justice to be- 
lieve that it was from no angry desire 
to draw the heaviest possible penalties 
on me, that he persisted in the present 
trial, but from some erroneous concep- 
tions as towhat I did, or intended doing, 
and what he consequently considered 
to be due to himself and the dignity of 
his office. Some evil designing persons 
about his Lordship, must certainly have 
taken amazing pains to implant wrong 
and most injurious impressions on his 
mind concerning the motives of my sub- 
mission, and evdeavours to withdraw 
the offensive letter I had written; as I 
learn from a friend in Calcutta, who 
had an interview with Lord Hastings 
about me, that his Lordship seemed 
quite convinced I had taken the above 
step in consequence of hearing that a 
Court Martial was ordered ; whereas, a 
comparison of dates and places is quite 
sufficient to prove the thing was totally 
impossible, Jn pleading Not Guilty to 





the charges brought against me, I beg it 
may be understood, as applying only to 
the crimes made out of the quoted para- 
graphs of my letter, and not of my 
having written the letter from which 
they are taken. I also wish the Court 
to understand that [ do by no means 
attempt to justify myself for having ad- 
dressed the Supreme Government in 
such strong and intemperate language 
as I did on the 9th of June last. [ am, 
on the contrary, deeply sensible of its 
extreme imprudence and impropriety, 
and can only hope to show and satisfy 
you that, although I confess nothing 
can justify an appearance of insubordi- 
nation or contempt of authority in an 
officer of my rank, there is every thing 
in this case of mine to account for and 
extenuate the offence that I committed, 
and to take off from ajl the crimes I am 
charged with, the character of slander, 
malignity, and insult, which is affixed 
to them, upon no just or equitable 
grounds. 

In the course of the prosecution it has 
all gone forward upon the presumption 
of Lieut. Col. Robinson saying a variety 
of insulting unwarrantable things to his 
Commander in Chief, the better to draw 
on him the full penalty of martial law. 
But the Court will doubtless perceive 
that all he has written is addressed to 
the Government collectively, and not to 
the Commander in Chief as such indi- 
vidually ; and we all know that words 
which might be lawfully spoken of an 
act of Government, might also, if spoken 
by an officer to his Commander in Chief, 
be made a crime of great magnitude. 
The offence which Goveroament was 
pleased to resolve I had committed, in 
writing a letter to the Calcutta Journal, 
was not, | maintain, an offence of a 
military nature, if an offence at all; 
whether it was a military man, or whe- 
ther it was a civilian or a tradesman 
who wrote what they conceived matter 
of libel on the Government or its acts. 
According to my notions of justice, 
which agree with those of wiser heads, 
it was the act committed, and not the 
person who committed it, that should 
have been looked to; aud the Supreme 
Court, where the law of libel is well 
known, was the proper tribunal to 
bring it before. 

A great deal has been said about the 
freedom and licentiousness of the press, 
which terms are with some men synoni- 
mous. But I never yet remember a 
great statesman who did not hold the 
same sort of language as the Marquess 
of Hastings has so justly done to us in 
India, to prove that whatever evils may 
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be feared or really arise from the ut: 
most possible freedom of the press, they 
are as a mere drop in the vast ocean, 
when compared with the good that ever 
did and ever will result from it among a 
free, a loyal, and a reasonable people. 
The law is always a sufficient check 
upon licentiousness ; and if it be a mili- 
tary man who transgresses in print, you 
may take your choice, it seems, of civil 
or military law to punish him for it. 
The Judge Advocate has told you that 
the freedom of the press has degenerated 
into licentiousness, and become the 
channel of all sorts of obnoxious publi- 
cations, indulging in personal reflec- 
tions, unfounded allegations of parti- 
cular grievances and abuses, and in the 
most unjust aspersions on the public 
servants of Government. If the press 
has offended so grossly, was there nota 
Court of Justice at hand to try the 
offences, and punish them, if real ones ? 
The truth is, this is a mere assertion, 
founded on a partial, illiberal, and un- 
just view of men’s actions, aud stated 
on the presumption that no opinions or 
observations upon public men or mea- 
sures are legitimate in this country, 
unless they are generated in a public 
office: and that there is nothing to be 
seen but purity, intelligence, and every 
thing praiseworthy in the vast and com- 
plicated administration of this Govern- 
ment. I wish the Judge Advocate, 
while he was about it, had given us some 
examples, to show the mischief that has 
been done by a free press, from the time 
it has existed in India. What he calls 
mischief and evil, other wise men may 
call good ; and surely what is allowed 
to be good for the whole must be equally 
good for its separate parts. Will any 
body attempt to say it is not good that 
men in power should often hear of the 
responsibility attached to that power ; 
or that official men, who are the organs 
of authority, and on whom so much ne- 
cessarily depends, should occasionally 
hear a lecture upon the duties of office, 
and of the vast importance it is to the 
interests of the Government and the 
happiness of the people that none but 
men of due qualifications, character, 
ability, and liberal sentiments should be 
selected for great offices? It may be 
called an unjust aspersion on the public 
servants to insinuate that there can 
possibly be one or more among them 
who is not the upright, disinterested, 
straight-forward man of business which 
he ought to be; or that he is capable of 
bending or twisting the public interests 
eutrusted to him, to his own partial and 
sordid views. Bat of this J am well as- 


sured, that no public servant wuo is no 
conscious of meriting some part of the 
reproach, would ever be angry or uneasy 
at the insinuation. Guilt bas ever been 
a ready accuser: innocence and inte- 
grity alone enjoy the prerogative of ex- 
emption from the hateful passions of 
suspicion and mistrust. I should not 
have thought it necessary to touch at all 
on this subject, although I have, ever 
since I could reason, taken a lively in- 
terest in it, but that ‘* the head and 
front of my offending” seems to spring 
from that source,—and that the Judge 
Advocate has shown himself so hostile 
to free discussion, and endeavoured to 
impress you with ideas most erroneous 
and derogatory to the profession. 

I now come to the printed letter in 
the Calcutta Journal, which is the origin 
of these proceedings. The Judge Advo- 
cate has designated that letter as ‘* im- 
proper, mischievous, illegal, and dis- 
respectful to my superiors.” If it was 
all this, why was I not brought to trial 
for it, either before the Supreme Court, 
or before a Court Martial? why was J 
not allowed even a hearing, before the 
Council proceeded to pass judgment upon 
me, before my Commander in Chief did 
me the favour (as the Judge Advocate 
calls it) to order me off upon a 700 mile 
journey at 24 hours notice, to embark 
for Europe, in the midst of the rains, 
and in such a state of health, that I 
would not have sent a common felon so 
situated upon a journey ?—The Judge 
Advocate has not told you a word to 
show the necessity of this summary 
measure; and the necessity is the only 
fair criterion you can have to judge of 
its legality. Let me look now at this 
mighty and important production, the 
printed letter, which would, perhaps, 
never have been read by ten persons, or 
have been seen or heard of by the Go- 
vernment, but for the busy minions of 
an opposite party, who are interested in 
the destruction of all freedom of opinion 
or discussion in India. The Editor of 
the John Bull Newspaper made a very 
speedy demonstration of his zeal and at- 
tachment to the Government, by mis- 
representing almost every sentence in 
the letter, and holding it up as pretty 
nearly what the Government afterwards 
resolved it must be, an attack on them. 
When the Judge Advocate speaks in 
such light terms of Newspapers and 
their discussions, he seems to forget 
that the Editor of the John Bull News- 
paper is a public servant or functionary 
of no small magnitude in Calcutta. 
How many offices he holds besides his 
printing-office I do not exactly know ; 
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but I have heard two others named, 
which are quite enough to keep alive 
the warmest antipathy to a freedom of 
discussion, that may some day or 
other call in question the propriety and 
justice of making three such situations 
as he holds compatible with the public 
weal. If the press can only be trusted 
in the hands of a favourite functionary 
like this, which is the thing that has 
been aimed at by an Association of 
wealthy people in power, for a long 
time past, why, what a farce it must 
be to call it a free press? The public 
taste and judgment, however, in India, 
has been pretty plainly evinced in favour 
of freedom with all its licentiousness, 
rather than the name of freedom without 
its substance, which is what the Asso- 
ciation would give us in exchange, with 
fine promises of order, regularity, tran- 
quillity, and so forth. I allude to this 
last paper as the first vehicle of slander, 
and misrepresentation of the meaning 
of my letter ; and probably the cause of 
the Government noticing it. It was 
speedily resolved, after discovering the 
writer by threats, ‘* that Lieut. Colonel 
Robison had grossly insulted the Go- 
vernment, by falseiy and slauderously 
asserting that divers abuses and op- 
pressions were permitted by the Govern- 
ment until brought to their notice in 
a Newspaper, and encouraging the 
thoughtless to represent grievances, &c.” 
Now, Gentlemen, I call upon you all, as 
men, as Christians, to look deliberately 
over the said letter, and say, would you, 
on perusing it in a Newspaper, have 
attached any such harsh and over- 
strained meaning to it? I have shown 
it to at least a hundred people in dif- 
ferent places, and not one could see it 
in such alight. There is hardly a per- 
son I have shown it to, who has not ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the sense 
which the resolution has strained it 
into, and at the violent measures adopted 
thereon between the Government and 
the Commander in Chief, 

Pray where is this gross insult 1 have 
offered to be found in this letter? where 
is there anything like an accusation 
that the Government permits abuses, 
until exposed in a newspaper?  Cer- 
tainly, nowhere in my writing —The 
first paragraph of the letter consists of 
an eulogium (such as it is) on the free 

ress. The second points at some of 


the little evils which it has done much 
to correct in public offices ; and intimates 
that abuses, extortions, and oppressions 
in Bazars, are not quite so common as 
they were before the free press existed ; 
and are more likely to be checked by 
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the free press than by any regulations 
or orders of Government. The third 
aud fourth congratulate the Natives on 
the amelioration of their condition, thro’ 
the agency of the press, and the latter 
dwells particularly on certain abuses 
Which still exist in the adiminstration 
of military justice to them, aud by which 
they may suffer great cruelty and in- 
justice with impunity, or litthe hope of 
redress. 

You will please to observe, Gentlemen, 
that at the conclusion of these remarks 
and assertions, I offered to produce 
examples to any one who doubted the 
facts alluded to. The rest of the letter 
consists of questions about assumed 
titles, rank, &c.; but as they are not 
noticed in the prosecution, I shall not 
trouble the Court with any remark on 
them. Now I beseech you,as unprejudiced 
honourable men, to lay your hands on 
your hearts, and say, is this a letter for 
which [ deserve to be denounced after 
twenty-four years irreproachable ser- 
vice, as unworthy of being trusted by 
the Government, and a fit subject to be 
turned out of the country at 24 hours 
notice, without a hearing or a trial? 

The Judge Advocate has told you it is 
not the province of this Court to form 
any opinion of this measure.—If that 
he the case, what occasion had he to 
detail the measure ? For my part, | avuw 
that I consider it, and should protest 
against it, as the height of injustice to 
deny the Court the privilege of forming 
an opinion upon all aud every matter 
brought before it. The Judge Advocate 
enters into a long argument to show 
what he considers the indispensable 
necessity for the severe and summary 
measure of turning me out of the 
country, Which he will not allow the 
Court to form an opinion upon; and 
his argument proceeds on the assump- 
tion (as false as it is unjust) that I had 
reflected in a discreditable manner on 
the Government, that I had transgressed 
every limit of respect and subordination 
to them, and had acted upon avowed 
principles detrimental and ruinous to 
the public service. Before the Judge Ad- 
vocate attempted to draw his ruinous 
inferences from such weighty offences, 
he should have shown, to the satisfaction 
of this Court, that my letter contained 
the offences; but it no more contained 
the offences, nor a semblance of them, 
than the Judge Advocate’s pocket now 
contains a barrel of gunpowder. 

Only Jook at the way in which he 
dissects the letter, and observe what he 
calls transgressing military respect and 
and subordination. To point out the 
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existance of an abuse, is said to be ac- 
cusing the Government of permitting 
it! tou say that people of a certain de- 
scription staud more in awe of exposure 
from the press than of any orders or 
regulations, is called disrespect to the 
authority of Government! and to assert 
thatthe adminsteration of justice among, 
or to the natives, is still defective, and 
open to great abuses, is pronounced a 
gross insult tothe Government! although 
a thousand examples were offered to 
prove the assertion ;—upon the whole, to 
be zealously desirious of improving our 
own condition, and that of the natives, 
to point out the little abuses which we 
observe in the course of our walks or 
reflections, and to be of opinion that a 
free-press is salutary and good for the 
country, is, according ty the measure 
of justice dealt out tome, quite sufficient 
to render aman unworthy of employment 
under the Honourable Company’s Go- 
vernmeut!! 

I leave you, Mr. President aud Gen- 
tlemen, to judge how far L have been 
denounced as unworthy of employment 
upon any better grounds than these. 
If you take all that the Judge Advocate 
says for what is true and just, you 
doubtless, will think as he does; but I 
cannot for a moment suppose that pos- 
sible. In describing my sentiments in 
the printed letter, he expresses what I 
have said in the present tense, where 
I have expressed myself in the past; as 
in hinting at the benefits already done 
hy the press: I said the generality of 
men in office were all the better for it, 
and had improved: whereas, from the 
way he states it, you would suppose | 
had denounced them all, as idle worth- 
less fellows, in whom the improvement 
was yet to be effected ; be also speaks as 
if he considered every reflection ou 
offices and their holders, as a reflection 
on the Government. 

You have now seen, Gentlemen, the 
main ground and origin of the offences 
which have brought me before you for 
judgment. Inthe offensive letter which 
the violent proceedings of Government 
drew from me, you will perceive my so- 
lemu disavowal of the mischievous and 
hostile designs attributed to me in the re- 
solution of council, and what it really was 
that prompted me to take up the pen and 
write that letter to the Journal, which 
was taken up so precipitately, and acted 
upon with such merciless injustice and 
cruelty, as would have driven many a 
man for ever out of his senses. 

Does it not strike you, Gentlemen, as 
most strange and unaccountable, that 
no previous investigation, inquiry, or 





even a hearing sheuld be allowed me, 
before such desperate resolutions were 
entered into for my ruin? Can any of 
you be surprised at the terms in which lt 
protested against such treatment as I 
experienced ? ‘The Government, you 
are told, have the power of doing with 
any officer as they did with me. Granted: 
they have the power also to put me in 
irons, or in a dungeon; aud quite as 
justifiable would it have been in them 
to fetter or dungeon me, as to do what 
they have done. Pretences have been 
made, shallow miserable pretences, to 
justify their violence; but no one rea- 
sonable cause has yet been assigned to 
justify it; nor can any just cause even 
now be given for it. Who but those 
that have wronged me so grievously, 
will be found to say that my letter in 
the Journal was received, and judgment 
passed on it by the Government, ac- 
cording to the usual acceptation of the 
words that it contained. I most fully 
concur with the Judge Advocate that 
‘no sophistical distinctions can alter 
the plain and simple meaning” of so 
harmless and inoffensive a Ictter, as that 
which he labours to make appear a 
mischievous and offensive one. ‘To the 
Judge Advocate it appears wonderfully 
singular, that in the very letter in which 
I disavow having asserted that Govern- 
ment permitted abuses and oppressions, 
I should declare that the instances I had 
quoted, were sufficient to justify my 
seeking redress, if aggrieved, at any 
other hands thau theirs, and that I 
thought improvement in the Laws and 
Government of India were more likely to 
be brought about through the agency of 
a free press, by men who had nothing 
to do with the business or details of the 
adininistration, than by the most en- 
lightened government that ever presided 
over India. 1 do not for my own part see any 
thing strange, inconsistent, or improper, 
in these declarations; the first was made 
in reply to a kind of reproach from the 
Government, that | should suggest im- 
provements, or point at any existing 
abuses through the press, instead of 
through the channels of office to the Go- 
verument. As to the Judge Advocate’s 
fine-drawn distinctions between the 
words ‘‘permit’’ and ‘‘authorize,’’ [ am 
quite at a loss to perceive their appli- 
cation to anything | have said. 

He observes too, ratlier severely, upon 
my having said that my printed letter 
was written hastily, without study or 
deliberation, as if I had said it to 
varnish over or palliate the mighty of- 
fences which he wants to persuade you 
I committed in it; whereas, I do de- 
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clare, I am to this moment quite un- 
conscious of having committed any 
offence whatever in that letter. The 
Judge Advocate, however, finds no 
difficulty in ascribing all manner of 
evil designs to it, and gives you for my 
sentiments, what are no more my senti- 
ments than they are his; it must there- 
fore, he says, be concluded that Col. 
Robison is seriously of opiniou, that 
abuses exist in this country, ‘un- 
checked though known.”’ Yes, | do se- 
riously believe that abuses exist in this 
country, unchecked as yet, though 
known; and among them I consider it 
one, that a Captain or Major in the Army, 
while receiving his pay, and his rank 
going on as such, should be allowed to 
turn Editor of such a Newspaper, as the 
Joun BuLi, in addition to whatever 
other civil offices he may hold, to keep 
him away from all kind of military 
business or duty, during perhaps the 
whole period of his military service : 
yet noone can deny, that this is the 
case with Capt. Lockett, of the East 
India Company's Bengal Army. 

I consider it also a great abuse, that 
any officer should be liable to such a 
terrible punishment, as being turned 
out of his employment and the country 
at 24 hours notice, with the loss of his 
long and hard-earned maintenance, 
his reputation, aud perhaps his health, 
without allowing him any kind of trial 
or inquiry into the matter alleged 
against him. Surely, neither his Ma- 
jesty nor the Legislature, could ever 
have contempiated such uses to be made, 
on such an occasion as this, of any ex- 
traordinary powers that may be vested 
in the Governor General singly, or the 
Government collectively, fur the best 
of purposes. 

The Judge Advocate describes me 
also as saying, that civility, attention to 
business, regularity, &c. are notoriously 
deficient in the public offices; whereas, 
what I have said, is the very contrary, 
viz. that men in office are no longer 
what they were in this respect, but 
vastly improved, and still improving, 
under the wholesome influence of free 
discussion upon public men and mea- 
sures. I am also made to say that the 
regulation of military bazars, &c. con- 
sistsin fining, flogging, taxing, cheating, 
and that the rules and regulations of 
Government afford to the natives little 
hope of redress; whereas, what I have 
remarked, is, that the practice of such 
little exercises of tyranny in bazars, &c.is 
now greatly checked, and that although 
the condition of the natives in general 
is greatly improved, they still are ob- 
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noxious to persecutions and injustice 
under legal forms, where indolence, 
avarice, or other bad passions, tempt an 
interested person to abuse the power he 
possesses; all this may be deemed very 
criminal and offensive; but I again re- 
mind you, Gentlemen, that my state- 
ments were accompanied with the offer 
of producing proofs to any one who 
doubted the facts alluded to. Had the 
Judge Advocate been pleading a case 
of crim. con. and seeking for his client 
weighty damages, in which he was to 
participate, it is impossible he could 
have gone more zealously and unfairly 
to work ; to misstate, overdraw, and 
aggravate every line I have written, and 
to give to the most invocent expressions 
a tinge of criminality. 

Let me now call your attention to the 
Judge Advocate’s opinion of the reso- 
lution in council, and to the measures 
that followed. There are some men 
who have positively no feeling for the 
sufferings of their fellow creatures ; and 
it is but too common among prosperous 
men, who have been treading no other 
than the velvet path of luxury all their 
lives, to be quite callous to the sorrows, 
and pains, and toilsome misery of those 
whose course has lain among wrecks, 
and rocks, and wildernesses, year after 
year; to such happy beings as these 
ouly, could the severe judgment con- 
tained in the resolution of council 
upon my printed letter appear just or 
merited. Let any hundred, or fifty, or 
twenty impartial and disinterested men, 
take the letter and the resolution, and 
if five per cent. of the number are of 
opinion, that the resolution is a just 
one, I will freely admit that all I have 
suffered from it, is well merited. Capt. 
Lockett, the Military Editor of the 
Joun Butt, and his adherents, and 
supporters, must needs think it very just 
and merited; and they will doubtless 
be among those in whom ‘* it must ex- 
cite the greatest surprise that I could 
possibly have found, even the semblance 
of a cause of complaint against the ex- 
tremely considerate and delicate man- 
ner in which the resolution was carried 
into effect.” Just and merciful God! 
was there ever such an abuse, such a 
prostitution of terms, as this repetition 
of mockery contains! but let me go 
on.—‘* The Government deemed it pro- 
per that previous to their resolution 
being carried into effect, Col. Robison 
should have an opportunity of disavowing 
the letter.’’ How very kind and delicate 
this was, after forcing the Editor, by 
threats, to give me up; and then in- 
forming me that the Editor was my 
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accuser! * Had Government the con- 
sideration, the mercy, the justice, of 
which so vain a_ boast om been 
made in the present instance, they 
would first have referred to me for ex- 
planation, or they would have directed 
my Commanding Officer to make in- 
quiry into the motives of my writing 
the letter, and asked for the examples 
by which I offered to show that it was 
not written on slanderous or mis- 
chievous grounds: had they done this, 
I should have aonne cause of complaint; 
and Il am sure, asIstand here, | would 
have satisfied Bad that they had taken 
a hasty, partial, mistaken view of my 
intentions ; for were I on my de vath- 
bed, I could safely, in the presence of 
Hi before whom all hearts are o pen, 
repeat that I did not write with the mis- 
chievous and offensive designs ascribed 
to me, nor with any intention of reflect- 
ing, as I have been said to do, on the 
Government of the country. 

How a Government, whose acts are so 
generally mild, humane, and just, could 
be prompted to forsake every principle 
of humanity and justice with me, on 
such grounds, is altogether inexplica- 
ble. I have never yet fallen in with any 
one who could understand or explain it, 
upon any other supposition than my 
being a well known advocate for the 

same liberty of speech and writing in 
this country that all men enjoy in Eng- 
land, and it being consequently thought 
expedient to get rid of me, on some pre- 
tence or other. But yet, if I were sup- 
pose dtobe doing mischief sorinjuring the 
Government by. my pen or my opinions, 
would it not have been kind and deli- 
cate in them, before they marked me as 
a dangerous or bad subject, to give me 
the opportunity of shewing whether I 
was designedly and wantonly exposing, 
attacking, or insulting them? A very 
short time would have been enough to 
prove this. If, for example, any kind 
person about his Lordship or the Go- 
vernment had written me five lines, to 
say I should incurdispleasure by writing 
so freely, and after that I had continued 
the practice, then, indeed, the severity 
with which I was visited might be ra- 
tionally accounted for. But the public 
professions made by the Governor Ge- 
neral, concerning the freedom of dis- 
cussion, and ** the positive and well- 
weighed policy” by wkich his Lordship 
declares himself ‘* to have been guided, 
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in breaking the invidious shackles which 
used to be imposed on the press,” left 
me in no fear of offending either his 
Lordship or his Government, by pub- 
lishing my remarks or opinions upon 
avy matter whatever in which I took an 
interest. If, in doing so, I transgressed 
the law, or any military rule or regu- 
lation, | felt that there was a Court of 
Justice, aud a Court Martial, always at 
hand, to try and to punish the offence. 
Little did I dream, that the same autho- 
rity which gave me the license to write 
freely, should become at once my ac- 
cuser and my judge for what I wrote. 
But my accusers and my judges, after 
laying ou me all the indignity and the 
punishment which they could have in- 
tlicted had I been a traitor, after de- 
claring me wnworthy of being trusted as 
a public officer, and packing me off at 
such a season under such circumstances, 
at twenty-four hours’ notice, from are- 
giment in which I had been twenty-five 
years, which I had commanded (off and 
on) in this country for about six years, 
in which it was natural to suppose [| had 
formed attachments, and in a manner 
identified my own interests with theirs ; 
I say, after all this unnecessary cruelty 
and oppression, which was enough to 
harrow up the soul of a Hottentot, here 
comes a gentleman, on the part of the 
Government, and tells me, with a se- 
rious face, he is astonished that I could 
possibly find a semblance of complaint 
against such extremely delicate and con- 
siderate treatment. I might go in the 
neighbourhood of the Residency, says 
he, and there find every accommoda- 
tion to make my arrangements! ‘This 
neighbourhood of the Residency, as un- 
derstood by Colonel Adams as well as 
myself, meant, not a mile or so from 
the cantonment, but a march or two 
from it. And what was the plentiful ac- 
commodation | was to find there? A 
little, miserable, single-poled tent, out 
of repair, in which | was to receive, in 
the utmost confusion, as fast as they 
could be bundled out of my house, 
trunks, packages, boxes, stores for the 
march, &c. &c.—while I paid off old ser- 
vants, hunted out new ones, wrote let- 
ters, paid bills, received visits from 
friends and officers, brought up the re- 
gimental-office business, and was ex- 
posed to the calls, the complaints, or 
the requests, of every soldier and sol- 
dier’s wife in the regiment. All this 
time, I say nothing of the bungalow, or 
house, to be left empty, for which 1 
paid, about three months before, some 
4,000 rupees—of my furniture, my 
horses, equipage, &c, ; all was to be done, 
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and ready to start in twenty-four, or, at 
the utmost, forty-eight hours ; torrents 
of rain falling all the time—the heat in- 
tolerable—my health most wretched— 
the doctors entreating me on no account 
to go, saying I should leave my bones 
ou the road, and offering me sick cer- 
tificates, &c. On the other side, there 
was the General’s orderly havaldar 
coming every half hour to ask if I was 
gone; before I had been able to arrange 
or pack up a single article. 

Gentlemen, that I am a/ive, after 
going through such a scene as this, 
must be matter of surprise to all who 
saw me leaving Nagpore. ‘That my 
days are greatly shortened by it, the 
increase of my disorder, and the gene- 
ral feeling I have about me, plainly warns 
me.* Although you are told that contin- 
gencies are never provided for in orders, 
we find all sorts of cases supposed, and 
contingencies provided for, save the 
most important one, in the letter of in- 
structions to Colonel Adams about me. 
If I denied the chargé, so and so was to 
be done; if 1 demurred, or hesitated to 
quit the cantonument, I was to go under 
fixed bayonets to Calcutta. No discre- 
tion whatever was given to Colonel 
Adams; and had he been, insteal of a 
kind-hearted and good man, some petty 
unfeeling tyrant, who owed me, in the 
vulgar phrase, a grudge, or hoped to 
ingratiate himself with those who were 
persecuting me, he had sufficient war- 
rant in his hands for ordering what 
would have been just as good as my 
execution, that is, my instantaneous 
departure, totally unprepared for a jour- 
ney, at the worst season of the year. 

Much stress seems to be laid on the 
circumstance of my standing second in 
command of the subsidiary force; but 
it only shews how hard pressed the 
Judge Advocate is for a deceut pretence 
to justify the measure he is defending. 
Had any accident happened to Colonel 
Adams, my command could have been 
but of very short duration ; for, by the 
order of the Court of Directors, King’ s 
Officers are ineligible (on that side ot 
India) to hold any command beyond 
that of their regiment: and I venture to 
say, that if I had been allowed to be 
ever so deserving aud trust-worthy an 
officer, some Honourable Company’s 
Lieutenant Colonel would have super- 
seded me in the course of fifteen days. 

In the agitation occasioned by the 
treatment I have described, I drew up 
a strong protest against its tyranny and 
injustice, and sent it off, careless of the 
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consequences, to the Government who 
had wronged me. Had I taken time to 
reflect or deliberate on what I was 
about, I certainly should not have writ- 
ten in such violent terms, considering 
the high authority I was addressing. 

I acknowledge, and am sincerely 
sorry for, my imprudence in so doing ; 
aud must only hope that the Court and 
the Commander in Chief will make due 
and liberal allowances for the state of 
mind in which I wrote, and the extra- 
ordinary causes of excitement there 
were to work me up toa state of frenzy. 

Three specitic ee are made up 
out of my protest: I acknowledge ge- 
nerally the imprudence and impropriety 
of the letter, but I deny being guilty of 
the great ¢ ‘riminality attached to it. 
In the first place, I do not think the 
Government has any right to prescribe 
the terms or words in which a man 
shall protest against an act of theirs, 
which good law authorities have de- 
clared to be illegal: neither is it tra- 
ducing the Government, or acting in- 
compatibly with the duty of an officer, 
to make such protest in a regular man- 
ner to the proper authorities, To have 
gone about uttering loose slanders on 
the Government, would be traducing 
them; but to address a complaint to 
themselves, and inform them what you 
think of their conduct to you, is surely 
not traducing, say what you will of it. 

In the second place, for pointing 
scandalous and insulting remarks to the 
head of the Government, who was at the 
same time my Commander in Chief. 
The scandalous and insulting remarks 
consist merely in describing how 1 had 
been treated, under a most terrible 
visitation of authority, which almost 
tore me to pieces; feeling it as I did the 
more acutely, from a consciousness that 
it was unmerited, and being in a very 
weak state of health. I expressed a 
hope, also, that other officers would be 
warned of my fate, and told for what it 
was I suffered, as it came upon me with- 
out the smallest warning. 

If these remarks weut from me with- 
out the most serious and just cause of 
complaint, I would admit that they were 
scandalous and insulting. 

In the third place, for grossly insu- 
bordinate language, reflecting on the 
Commander in Chief.—It is only to be 
observed, that the worst part of the 
penalties ‘L had to protest against, as a 
most grievous and uncalled for perse- 
cution, were ordered in the name of the 
Commander in Chief; consequently, 
the merit or responsibility of a measure 
which I considered to be truly despotic, 
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degrading, and inhuman, might very 
properly be said to belong to the Com- 
mander in Chief. [ do not mean to say 
that this is altogether a proper style of 
addressing the Commander in Chief— 
much less that the angry words which 
follows are proper or justifiable; but 
you will perceive that 1 was addressing 
the Government, of which the Com- 
mander in Chief is but one member, 
when I wrote this passage, and that, in 
fact, I was almost driven out of my 
senses when | wrote it. I cannot be- 
lieve, iet what will be said, that these 
are, or have been, acts of Lord Hastings 
—they are at variance with ail the acts 
of the man’s life. Would Lord Hastings, 
if left to himself, have ever allowed me 
to suffer, as I have done, for writing 
such a letter as that I sent to the Jour- 
nal? No! Icannotbelieve it. Calumny, 
and the misrepresentation of those who 
are unaccustomed to hear wholesome 
truths freely spoken to them, and a na- 
tural autipathy to all who are supposed 
to be observers of abuses, or advocates 
for reformation in any of the parts of 
Government, these are the advisers, I 
fancy, who have managed to persuade 
the Commander in Chief that | am a 
troublesome, evil-designing person, who 
must be got rid of one way or other. 
These are they who, perhaps, have per- 
suaded him to see criminahty aud hos- 
tility to the Goverument, in actions 
which I number among the most inno - 
cent and praiseworthy of my life. 

I shall now have done with the sub- 
ject, aud cheerfully leave to your breasts 
the considerations and decision of this 
important case, quite conscious of receiv- 
ing an upright and a just judgment, 
whatever it may be. The Judge Advo- 
cate has dilated upon the necessity of 
making an example of me, asa warning 
to others. If you see my actions or con- 
duct in the light that he does, you can- 
not award too heavy a penalty upon me; 
but if, as I confidently hope and trust, 
you see in me a man much more sipped 
against than sinning, in all this business, 
you will consider me worthy of lenient 
and merciful consideration, and throw 
no dark cloud over the evening of my 
life in the sentence you pass upon me. 

It is now about twenty-five years since 
] joined the 24th Regiment in America, 
and in the course of that long service, I 
believe I way fairly claim the character 
of a quiet, peaceable, obedient Officer. 
I never was brought to a Court-martial, 
nor did Lever bring any one to trial; my 
regiment has always borne a good cha- 
racter, and I can safely appeal to the 
different General Officers under whom 
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I have served in India, both for the cha- 
racter of the regiment while under my 
command, and for my own disposition 
and exertions as an officer. My family 
and friends used to name and reckon it 
among my good qualities, that I was 
always active and alive to every thing 
passing around me, and that i never 
could look with indifference upou acts 
of injustice or wrongs done to other 
people. Of late years, however, I 
have learnt, to my cost, that this dis- 
position, (especially in India) briags 
far more pains than pleasures; and 
that the nearer a man can draw him- 
self to a sort of swinish apathy, the 
more sure he is of leading a peaceable, 
happy, and prosperous life. 

it may be-some excuse, however, for 
my troubling myself with the affairs of 
Government, that I formed myself, once 
upon a time, an essential part of a Go- 
vernmeut of some importance in this 
country. 1 had the houour of belonging 
to the Staff of the late Governor Gene- 
ral, Lord Minto; went with him to Java, 
and after the capture, was appointed by 
his Lordship Cuter SEcrerary to the 
Government. Were I disposed to shew 
you, or rather, were it of any use to ex- 
hibit to you testimonials of my conduct 
and services by His Lordship, while em- 
ployed on different missions to the 
Dutch and Malay Chiefs of Java, under 
his own immediate direction, I have 
some of his original letters, | believe, 
here in my possession; and as I have 
been denounced by the present Govern- 
ment, as unworthy of command or em- 
ploy, for merely writing a letter that dis- 
pleased them, it may uot be improper to 
read you one or two of the documents 
alluded to, which will inform you of the 
nature of the services I have already 
rendered to the Honourable Company’s 
Government, from which | might have 
expected some little degree of consider- 
ation, even had I committed the serious 
offences _of which they have, I think, 
wrongfully condemned me.* 

Before | came to India, soon after the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
while I was a Captain in my regiment, I 
had the honour to be selected by Sir 
David Baird, on the departure of the 
Quarter-master General, Col. Brown- 
rigg, to South America, to take charge 
of the Quarter-master General’s de- 
partment, and remained in it till my 

* The docaments which were read to 
the Court are [highly complimentary to 
Col. R.’s talent and zeal; but their ex- 
ome length prevents their insertion 
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Regiment came on to India. Upon the 
reduction of our 2nd. Battalion, at the 
Peace, I was starred as Major for half- 
pay; but H.R. H. the Duke of York 
was pleased, on the first vacancy, 
without my asking it, to bring me in 
again on full pay, and soon after to 
promote me, by purchase, to the Lieut. 
Colovelcy: certainly if I had borne 
the character of a troublesome person, 
and one entertaining contempt of 
authority, these favours would not 
have been conferred on me. 

Most assuredly there has been nothing 
in the motive or object of any thing I 
have said or written in the Calcutta 
Journal, that entitles me to such a cha- 
racter: I have written upon many sub- 
jeets in that Paper, entirely foreign to 
politics or military grievances :—and 
certainly what I occasionally wrote on 
those two subjects, aimed at nothing 
more than the removal of little abuses, 
and the introduction of improvements, 
such as I conceived, if in any manner 
brought to the notice of Government, 
would eventually be remOdved or adopted. 
As well might Colonel Jones, of the 
Engineers, be accused of libel and dis- 
respect towards the Duke of Wellington, 
for poiating out and giving his opinion 
plainly, upon the errors committed in 
some of his Sieges, or upon defects in 
different parts of the Army he com- 
manded, in Spain, as I am accused of 
libel, disrespect, &c. for expressing my 
opinions upon abuses or detects, which 
attracted my notice in India. 

I hope the freedom with which I have 
expressed myself throughout this de- 
fence will uot, in any manner, be con- 
strued into a want of due deference and 
respect to authority. I have lived long 
enough to know the necessity of sup- 
porting and upholding authority; but 
1 know also that the fullest freedom 
of expression, especially on occasions 
like the present, where all that is dear 
to a man in life is at stake, and where 
he feels that some of the greatest in- 
juries and indignities that could be done 
a man, have been done to him, is quite 
consistent with all that is due to supe- 
rior authority. I entreat you, Gentlemen, 
to take into consideration, (as [do not 
doubt, his Excellency the Commander 
in Chief will,) how much I have under- 
gone during the last four months, and 
what remains for me still to undergo 
and suffer, before I can know what is 
the result of this trial. It is of itself, a 
heavy punishment to be kept so long in 
anxiety and suspence, (even iv a sound 
and vigorous state of health) and to 
reflect how mauy months my childrea, 


my family, and friends, at home, will 
also have to suffer by it, knowing 
perhaps nothing more of the circum- 
stances, than my being in arrest, and 
ordered to be tried by a Court Martial, 
which is at all times very painful. 

In conclusion, I must beg to assure 
the Judge Advocate, that freely as I 
have spokenof his manner of conducting 
the prosecution, I am quite satisfied he 
has not gone at all beyond his instruc- 
tions; and that there exists no personal 
feelings againt me in his breast. The 
Government certainly have altogether 
mistaken the motives of my couduct, 
which I say again, was not to attack, 
harrass, or displease them, and had I at 
all supposed it likely, that they would 
so consider it, I never would have 
written what I have done: I here allude 
to the origin of the whole business, the 
printed letter. 

In what possible way could I hope to 
do myself any benefit or credit, (situated 
as I was) by insulting the Government? 
Nothing was ever further from my 
thoughts than when I penned the said 
letter. I had every thing to fear, every 
thing to lose, by such an act, and nothing 
whatever to gain by it. I do therefore 
earnestly and confidently trust, that this 
Honourable Court will acquit me of any 
such designs, and that they will not 
find in those passages of an imprudent 
letter, written under such highly ir- 
ritating circumstances, the great degree 
of guilt and criminality, which is ascri- 
bed to them in the charges. 

(Signed) W. ROBINSON, 
Lieut. Col. H. M. 24th. Regt. 
Bombay, 
5th October, 1823. 


No. IX.—Sentence ; and remarks of 
Lord Hastings thereon, 


* The Court having maturely weigh- 
ed and considered all that has been 
adduced in support of the prosecution, 
as well as what has been brought for- 
ward on the defence, are of opinion, 
that the prisoner, Lieutenant Colonel 
William Robison, of His Majesty’s 24th 
regiment, is Guilty of all and every 
part of the charges preferred against 
him, with the exception of the word 
** seandatous”’ contained in the second 
charge, of wkich they do therefore 4c- 
quit him. 

** The Court having found the pri- 
soner Guilty, as above specified, do 
therefore adjudge him, the said Lieute- 
nant Colonel William Robison, to be 
reprimanded in such manner as the 
officer approving this sentence may 


think proper. 
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“ The Court are induced to award 
this lenient seutence, in consequence of 
Lieutenant Colonel William Robison’s 
long and meritorious services, and the 
high character which he has produced 
on his defence, from the late Governor 
General, as a confidential servant of 
Government.” 


(Signed) R. Cook, M. General, 
President. 
Disapproved. 
(Signed) HAsTINGS. 


Remarks of his Excellency the Most 
Noble the Commander in Chief. 


The Commander in Chief of all the 
forces in India, disapproves the above 
sentence, from considering it to be so 
incommensurate to the crime found by 
the Court, and not disavowed by the 
prisoner, as to be in his Excellency’s 
opinion a serious attaint to discipline, 
the Court: exonerating the prisoner 
only from the imputation of * scanda- 
lous,’’ attached to the procedure, pro- 
younces Lieutenant Colonel Robison 
guilty of two offences; one being an 
outrageous insult to the Government, 
which under the orders of his Sovereign 
he was bound to reverence and obey ; 
the other being avirulent and gross cri- 
mination of the Commander in Chief, 
applying unequivocally to his Excel- 
lency’s official conduct in that character. 

Then, to such flagrant violations of 
military subordination, the Court a- 
wards a punishment,-appropriate solely 
to the lowest class of deviations from 
military regularity, 

To account for the extraordinary 
nature of the sentence, the Court states 
its advertance to Lieutenant Colonel 
Robison’s long and meritorious services. 

The consideration was not within 
the competence of the Court in the mode 
assumed. 

lf such were the Court’s opinion of 
Lieut. Colonel Robison’s professional 
deserts, it would have been fitly brought 
forward with a recommendation ground- 
ed on it to clemency, in the quarter 
where alone the circumstances could be 
duly appreciated. 

Kut the oath which each member of a 
Court Martial takes, binds him to judge 
strictly on the substantiation and the 
degree of the crime submitted to his ver- 
dict, and to pass such a sentence upon it 
as the established rules or practice of the 
Army prescribe in a special case of that 
quality, without contemplating matter 
foreign to the immediate charge. 

In this instance, the Court could not 
be blind tothe magnitude of the trans- 
gressions, and the extenuation was null, 


When the prisoner admitted the 
‘imprudence and impropriety’ of the 
step he had taken, he expressed no con- 
trition—so that his sense of error ap- 
pears to have extended merely to the 
consequences of which he supposed him- 
self to be in peril. 

He simply accounts for the intem- 
perauce of his language by saying, that 
he had written under the impulse of an 
irritated spirit, an excuse inadmissible 
in itself; while he defeats even that plea, 
by distinctly maintaining the principles 
on which he acted, in a manner that 
aggravates the original offence, 

It is with pain the Commander in 
Chief of all the Forces in India promul- 
gates these remarks. He would, how- 
ever, deem himself essentially wanting 
in the discharge of his duty, did he not 
seek to counteract the dangerous encou- 
ragement to insubordination which the 
sentence in question would afford, were 
not its correctness thus exposed. 

Lieut. Colonel Robison is to be freed 
from arrest, and the General Court Mar- 
tial is to be dissolved. 

The foregoing Order is to be entered 
in the general orderly book, and read at 
the head of every regiment in His Ma- 
jesty’s service in India, 

By order of the most noble the Com- 
mander in Chief, 
(Signed) ‘Tuomas Mc Manon, 
Col. A. G, 
Lieut. Col. 24th foot. 


No. X,— Remarks of the Commander in 
Chief in England. 


Adverting to the nature of this case, 
as it appears on the face of the proceed- 
ings, and to the character of the charges 
of which Lieutenant Colonel Robison was 
found guilty, the King was pleased to 
direct, that the Commander in Chief 
should promulgate to the Army His Ma- 
jesty’s sentiments upon the inadequate 
and inconsistent sentence of the Court, 
with reference to offences of which they 
had found the prisoner guilty; and 
which were equally a violation of the 
discipline of the Army, as they were a 
breach of that deference and respect due 
to the distinguished nobleman placed in 
the high station of Governor General, 
and Commander in Chief in India. 

Upon these grounds the Commander 
in Chief deems it essential, notwith- 
standing the death of Lieutenant Colonel 
Robison, which occurred on the passage 
from India, to make known these, His 
Majesty’s sentiments, in order to maiu- 
tain that discipline and subordination so 
essential to the interests and eredit of 
the Army at large, and to check any at- 
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tempt made by inferior officers to set 
high authority at defiance, and to iusult 
those who administer command in His 
Majesty’s name. 

His Majesty was pleased tu observe, 
that no instance could occur wherein 
a spirit of insubordivation and of con- 
tempt for superior authority, had been 
carried to a greater length, than upon 
the occasion which gave rise to this 
Court Martial, nor any instance in which 
the sentence of a Court Martiai has been 
more calculated to encourage, rather 
than repress the recurrence of crimes of 
a nature so grave, and of a tendency so 
dangerous to the Army; for the rank and 
long services of Lieut. Colone! Robisun, 
instead of affording a plea for the Jevient, 
dangerous, and improper feeling shown 
by the Court towards him personally, 
ought to have been deemed by them, in 
the exercise of their duty, a strong ag~- 
gravation of an offence against disci- 
pline—so extensive in its evil tendency— 
inasmuch as the effect of such conduct 
upon others must produee an intlueuce 
pernicious in proportion to the deference 


LITERARY 


Essay towards the History of Arabia 
antecedent to the Birth of Mohammed, 
arranged from the Tarikh Tebry, and 
other authentic sources. By Major Da- 
vid Price. 4to. pp. 248. London, 1824. 


The history of the singularly restless 
and turbulent race of men, who inhabited 
the peninsula of Arabia previous to the 
birth of Mohammed, is involved in such 
profound obscurity, that we cannot but 
teel pleasure at any attempt to penetrate 
the thick gloom which surrounds it. ‘The 
author of the present work which, with 
becoming modesty, he has denominated 
merely an Essay, has endeavoured to il- 
lustrate this difficult subject, by a reference 
to such Oriental authorities as were with- 
in his reach, and to form, as far as possi- 
ble, a connected Chronicle of this dark 
period of the Arab History. It being his 
decided opinion, that anterior to the age 
of Mohammed, the Arabs possessed no 
authentic historical records, he has conse- 
quently been compelled to have recourse 
to other sources of information, The 
principal authority which he has consulted 
tor this purpose, and from which the most 
considerable part of the volume is derived, 
1s the Tarikh Tebry, or Chronicle of the 
‘Tebrian, written in Arabic by Abu Jaffer 
Mohammed, the son of Jerreir, at the ex- 
press desire of Abu Salah Munsour, the 
son of Neah, the Samaunian, who reigned 


aud respect paid to the character of the 
individual who offends. 

Though the death of Lieut. Colonel 
Robison precludes that mark of the 
King’s displeasure which His Majesty’s 
sense of what is due to the Army might 
have led His Majesty to inflict, yet His 
Majesty feels it indispensable to the well 
being of the service, to reprobate in de- 
cided terms, the dereliction of duty as a 
soldier and as a subject, which marked 
the insubortlinate and factious conduct 
of that officer. 

His Royal Highness the Commander 
in Chief directs, that the foregoing 
charges against Lieut. Colonel! Robison, 
of the 24th regiment, together with the 
finding and Sentence of the Court, and 
His Majesty’s pleasure thereon, shall be 
entered in the general order book, and 
read at the head of every regiment in 
His Majesty’s service. 


By command of His Royal Highness the 
Commander in Chief, 


Henry TorrRENS, 
Adjutant General. 


REPORT. 


at Bokhara, between the 961st and 976th 
yeate of the Christian era, The author 
1as availed himself of a Persian transla- 
tion of this work, “‘ in the statements of 
which,” he says, ‘ although not unfre- 
quently debilitated by the marvellous, in- 
cidental to the age and country in which 
it was written, there yet exists such a 
character of simplicity and strength, as 
irresistibly to conciliate our respect, if it 
does not entirely secure our confidence.” 
He has also had recourse, wherever he 
found them capable of throwing a light 
upon his subject,to the Rouzut-us-suffa and 
the Kholausset-ul-Akhbaur, to the latrer 
of which in particular he has been indebted 
for an Abstract of the History of the Arab 
Dynasties, which ruled over those branches 
of the nation that shot out into Syria on 
the one hand, and Irak Araby on the other, 
and also for a particular account of some 
of the miraculous occurrences which are 
described to have taken ‘place about the 
time of the birth and during the ear! 

childhood of the Arab Prophet. The dif- 
ficulty of tracing the truth of history 
through the obscurity of hyperbolical Jan- 
guage, and the cuibelidhietete, which the 
inventive genius of the Oriental writers 
has contrived to throw around even those 
periods of their history, which approach 
nearer to our own times, and in which the 
connexion that subsisted between them 
and European nations, has cuabled us bet- 
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ter to appreciate the truth of their state- 
ments, must obviously be greatly aug- 
meuted, when our inquiries are directed 
to the transactions of those early ages of 
which none but Gowneoes records have 
been preserved. Accordingly we find our- 
selves at every step embarrassed among 
the splendid and romantic fictions with 
which their inexhaustible imaginations 
have decorated the meagre records of 
those times. 

In order to exhibit as complete a view 
as possible of the traditions of the East, 
the author goes back to the Creation of 
the World, aud the early part of the vo- 
lume is dedicated to the Arabic Version of 
the History of the Fall of Man, and the 
subsequent events, until the time of Abra- 
ham, as derived from the Tarikh Tebry. 
Although, properly speaking, this has bat 
little to do with the History of Arabia, 
yet, the additional circumstances with 
which tradition has decorated the Mosaic 
narrative of the events of this early period, 
are so peculiar, aud at the same time so 
little known, that we cannot but feel 
grateful to the author fur commencing his 
selections at so remote an epoch. Many 
of the embellishments, with which fiction 
has invested the account of these events, 
such as the manner of Satan’s entrance 
into Paradise, the building of the Kaabah, 
the entrance of Satan into the Ark, holding 
by the tail of the ass, the construction of 
the City of Shedaud, and the manner of 
his death, the origin of the rite of Cir- 
cumcision in the jealousy of Sarah towards 
Hagar, &c. are fraught with circumstances 
so extravagant, or so ludicrous, as to be 
paralleled only by the wildest and most 
absurd stories of the Talmud ; the expo- 
sure of Hagar and her infant son, Ish- 
mael, in the desert, and their miraculous 
preservation, are minutely detailed. With 
respect to the trial which God was pleased 
to make of the faith of Abraham, by com- 
manding him to offer up his son as a sa- 
crifice, it appears that there is a dispute 
between the Arab and Persian Historians 
as to which of his sons was the destined 
victim; the Arabs boldly contending in 
favour of their great progenitor, Ishmael, 
while the Persians, who consider them- 
selves among the descendants of Isaac, 
support the authenticity of the Mosaic 
account. The Arab Historian gives a very 
particular account of the circumstances of 
the sacrifice, and relates also the several 
temptations to disobedience to which Ha- 
gar, Ishmael, and Abraham were succes- 
sively exposed, and which they all three 
withstood with unshaken constancy. Af- 
ter the death of Ishmael, there appears a 
total blank in the Arabian annals until 
the time of Moses, at which period the 
‘Tebrian asserts that the Princes of Ye- 
men, who had never before, in a single 
instance, bowed to the authority of any 
human power, were compelled to acknow- 
ledge obedience to Manitcheher, who 


then held the Persian sceptre. Another 
very considerable gap occurs between the 
time of Moses and that of Solomon, when 
Balkeis, the celebrated Queen of Sheba 

who submitted to that wisest of men, rule 

over Yemen. From this ‘time we meet 
with frequent notices of the Arab tribes 
in connexion with the history of the Per- 
sian Princes, who repeatedly made them 
tributary for a time, but from whose do- 
minion, their native and characteristic 
love of independence, always impelled 
them to revolt on the first opportunity 
which presented itself. Such was the cou- 
dition of this singular race anterior to the 
birth of Mohammed ; wild, turbulent and 
daring, scattered over a desert which af- 
forded them but scanty means of subsist- 
ence, they were constantly making incur- 
sions upon the neighbouring countries, 
and were as constantly driven back upon 
their inhospitable wilds, trogen which, 
indeed, they were frequently hunted b 

their pursuers like beasts of prey ; divide 

into a number of tribes, almost wholly in- 
dependent of each other, yet generally 
acknowledging one common head, they 
nevertheless retained those striking pecu- 
liarities of national character which, eveu 
at the present day, distinguish the genuine 
Arabs from every other nation upon earth. 

Much of their history is still entirely 
lost to us, and no inconsiderable portion 
of what remains is so disfigured with fic~- 
tion and romance, as to be almost entirely 
destitute of any claim to credibility. The 
author of this Essay has, however, well 
acquitted himself of the arduous task 
which he had undertaken, and if he has 
failed in giving a complete history, it kas 
not arisen from any want of zeal or per- 
severance on his part, but solely from a 
deficiency of the necessary materials for 
such a work. He has deserved well of the 
future Historians of Arabia, by the pains 
which he has bestowed, and the. skill 
which he has displayed, in the selection 
and comparison of thond passages which 
were best calculated to illustrate his sub- 
ject; and we cannot close the volume with- 
out offering him our thanks for having 
placed these outlines within the reach of 
the English reader, whose leisure does 
nut permit him to study the language, 
while his feelings prompt him to take an 
interest in the history of the inhabitants 
of the East. 

Perhaps, it may be as well to notice in 
this place, as closely connected with the 
subject of the volume before us, the dis- 
covery of a MS. work by the celebrated 
Reiske, relative to the early history of 
the Arabs, as lately announced in the Li- 
terary Gazette of Leipzig. It had long 
been known, through the medium of the 
‘* Bibliotheca Keehleriana,” that this 
learned Orientalist had left behind him a 
portfolio of works on the Arabs, and in 
particular one entitled ‘* De rebus gestis 
Arabum ante Muhammedem.” It was 
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also known through Kehler, who was the 
pupil and friend of Reiske, that the latter 
possessed a copy of an Arabie MS. on 
the Arabian Families, of which he had 
made a Latin translation; and Reiske 
himself, in his “ Prodidagmata ad Hadji 
Caifee Librum Memorialem,” published in 
1747, particularly mentions a History of 
the Arabs, from Christ to Mohammed, as 
written by himself. It was not, however, 
till the year 1814, that MM. Hartmann 
and Gunriez, in visiting together the Li- 
brary at Lubeck, were fortunate enough 
to discover a copy of this work in the hand- 
writing of Koehler. It is entitled ‘* Reiskii 
Prime Linee Regnorum Arabicorum et 
rerum ab Arabibus medio inter Christum 
et Muhammedem tempore gestarum,” and 
has the following note attached, ‘* scripsi 
hae hyeme et vere anni 1747.’’ ‘To this 
Ms., which consists of 360 pages in 4to., 
are annexed ** Rudimenta Historie et 
Chronologia ante Muhammedem.” Mr. 
Hartmann obtained permission to copy 
these works, but various circumstances 
have hitherto interfered to prevent their 
punication, which itis now aunounced will 
e uo longer delayed, ‘Khe same gentle- 
ynan also promises to publish some other 
fragments of Reiske, which have come in- 
to his hands, and to leave none of the 
fruits of his Jabours in oblivion. It re- 
mains to be seen whether these MSs., 
when published, are capable of throwing 
any additional light upon the subject. 
"The aythority on which M. Reiskeis stated 
to have principally relied, is that of Ham- 
zah, of Ispahaun, an author of the tenth 
century, occasionally referred to in terms 
of praise by Major Price ; he has also con- 
sulted Iba Doraid, Ibn Kotaibah, Mur- 
vaivi, the Collection of Proverbs of Mai- 
dani, &c. &c., none of which are quoted 
by the latter gentleman. 

Voyage 4 Méroé, &e.—Journey to 
Meroe, to the White River, beyond 
Fazogl, in the South of the Kingdom of 
Sennaar, to Syouah (Siwah), and five 
other Oases, in the years 1819-22. By 
M. F. Cailliaud, of Nantes, Ist and 2d 
livraisons. Paris, 

The researches of Burckhardt, of Bel- 
zoni, and others, have already proved that 
the Pharoahs, under whom the most an- 
cient Monuments of Thebes and Egypt 
were constructed, were also the pa 
of most of the Temples of Nubia. But it 
was reserved for M. Cailliaud to penetrate 
still further into these interesting regious, 
and to demonstrate, by the perfect resem- 
blance which exists between the Monu- 
ments of Egypt and those of the very 
heart of Ethiopia, that the progress of 
Egyptian civilization was not cireumscrib- 
ed by the limits of Nubia, but had extend- 
ed itself far beyond into countries now for 
the first time visited by a European tra- 
veller. 

The splendid work of M, Gau, on the 


Antiquities of Nubia, terminates at Ouadi- 
Halfa, and from this place M, Cailhaud 
commences his investigations. ‘The num- 
ber of Monuments which he describes is 
very considerable ; the two first livraisons 
of his work consist of ten plates, which, 
however, do not succeed cash other nume- 
rically, and the letter-press which accom- 
panies them refers to plates 1—14. The 
most important objects figured in this por- 
tion of the work, are the Temples of 
Naga, of Assour, and of Barkal. ‘Those 
of Naga, which are given in much detail, 
are deserving of peculiar attention. ‘The 
‘Topography of this place, which forms the 
subject of Plate XI., exhibits the Ruins of 
an ancient Town of considerable size, and 
ornamented with four Temples, situated 
iu the Desert, in the Peninsula of Meroe, 
near Gebel-Ardan, at the distance of six 
leagues from the Nile. Plate XIV., which 
follows, gives a view of the Western ‘Tem- 
ple, the exterior of which is — adorn- 
ed with hieroglyphic figures in a beautiful 
state of preservation, The body of the 
edifice is preceded by a vestibule, similar 
to those of the Egyptian Temples, and the 


favade of the two portions of which it is 


composed is occupied by two large bas- 
reliefs. That on the right exhibits the 
colossal figure of a King, in the costume 
of the Pharaohs on the Monuments of 
Thebes, menacing with a battle-axe a nu - 
merous groupe of prisoners prostrate at 
his feet. This groupe, which is seen on 
most of the vestibules ef Egypt, is the 
same which was hastily supposed to re- 
present the many-headed giant, Encela- 
dus, overthrown by an Egyptian divinity. 
The bas-relief on the left side of the vesti- 
bule presents a repetition of that on the 
right, excepting that the principal per- 
sonage is here represented as a female de- 
corated with the insignia of sovereignty, 
Nothing similar to this has hitherto heen 
observed either in Egypt or Nubia. Plate 
XVII. exhibits the Ras-reliefs which de- 
corate the lateral fagades of the temple 
itself. These represent a King, a Queen, 
and their son, whose names are inscribed 
in hieroglyphic characters by the side of 
their heads, in scrolls, similar to those 
which contain the names of the Kings 
and Queens on the Monuments of Egypt. 
it is to be regretted that M. Cailliaud was 
not aware of the great discoveries in 
hieroglyphic literature then making in 
Europe, and that he has, therefore, ne- 
glected to copy either these scrolls, or the 
perpendicular legends of hieroglyphics 
placed by the side of the ten divinities, to 
whom the Ethiopian royal family are re- 
presented as offering their adorations. The 
costume of those personages differ from 
those sovereigns figured on the ancient 
Monuments of Egypt, only in the ampli- 
tude of their garments, and in the length 
of the tunics of the King and Prince. The 
Queen and all the female divinities are 
represented so excecdingly broad at the 
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hips, as involuntarily to recall to our re- 
collection the hoops of our grandmothers. 
The divinities here represented, with the 
exception of some trifling details, are si- 
milar to those of the Egyptian Monuments, 
bat the style is rather more heavy, and the 
proportions of the figures more massive. 

This hasty sketch of a few of the sub- 
jects represented in the two first numbers 
of this interesting work, may suffice to 
show the importance of the historical 
information, which may be derived from 
the study of the faithful designs collected 
by M. Cailliand, at great personal risk, in 
countries never before trodden by an Eu- 
ropean foot, and the unsettled state of 
which shuts out the prospect of any other 
traveller, for a long time to tome, being 
enabled to visit them with equal success. 

The Plates are Jithographed with much 
taste and talent, and the style in which 
the work is got out is altogether worthy 
ot the importance of its subject. 


Selections from the works of the Baron 
de Humboldt, relating to the Climate, 
Inhabitants, Productions, and Mines of 
Mexico; with Notes, by John Taylor, 
Esq. Treasurer to the Geological Society 
&c. pp. xxxiii, 313. With a folded 
Map mounted on canvas. 


The direction which has recently been 
given to the employment of British capi- 
tal, machinery, and talent, in the mining 
speculations of Mexico, has excited an 
intense interest in the public mind, and 
an anxiety for authentic information on 
the subject which it is the object of Mr. 
‘Taylor to supply in the present volume ; 
for the contents of which he acknow- 
ledges himself indebted to the published 
works of the Baron von Humboldt. In- 
trusted at an early period of his life with 
the management of several extensive 
mines in Germany, the practical know- 
ledge which Humboldt derived from his 
attention to their concerns, enabled him 
to obtain, during his travels in America, 
an immense body of information relative 
to those of Mexico, which he published 
in his ‘* Political Essay ”* on that country, 
and in his ** Geognostical Essay on the 
Superposition of Rocks.” From these, 
Mr. Taylor has extracted the whole of the 
matter which relates to the mines, and 
has submitted it to the public as a faithful 
report; the impartiality of which cannot 
be doubted, whether we regard the cha- 
racter of the author, the confirmation of 
his statements which has since been re- 
ceived, or the time at which his Essays 
appeared, and when there existed no ap- 
parent prospect of the application of Eu- 
ropean capital to these undertakings. 

he mining concerns of Mexico have, 
however, undergone considerable vicissi- 
tudes since the period at which Humboldt 
wrote. Interdicted at that time by the 
uarrow-minded policy of the old Goyern- 


ment from the application of those im- 
proved means which had been introduced 
into the mining operations of Europe, 
the mines of Mexico were regarded by 
the enlightened nations of that portion of 
the earth merely as an object of curiosity, 
on account of their immense annual pro- 
ceeds; but from which they could expect 
to derive ne profit, nor even to acquire 
any useful information from attending 
to the processes employed in) working 
them. Rude, however, as these were, 
and totaliy inefficient in some instances 
to the profitable continuance of the un- 
dertakings, the greater portion of them 
were still carried on, and the annual ex- 
portation of the precious metals took place 
as usual, nntil the commencement of the 
civil coramotions in 1410, by which a fatal 
blow was given to the industry of the pe - 
pulation, and the working of the mines 
was generally stopped. The revenues no 
longer coming in from them, and the 
mines becoming filled with water, from 
their consequent neglect, the country be- 
came impoverished ; and at the return of 
better times, the necessary capital for re- 
newing the works did not exist. The 
[ee ig have thus been compelled to 
apply in other countries for that assist- 
ance which they were unable to procure 
in their own. In England, the focus of 
capital and of commercial enterprise, these 
applications have been atfended to, and 
several companies have been formed for 
the purpose of resuming the works on a 
scale of sufficient magnitude to justify the 
hopes of permanent success in the specu- 
lation, 

The first of these Companies seems to 
have originated in a proposal from Don 
Lucas Alaman, a leading minister in the 
Mexican Government, It was first pro- 
mulgated at Paris, under the title of the 
** Franco-Mexican Company ;”’ but not 
succeeding there, it was transferred to 
London, where, after some time, and se- 
veral alterations in the original plan, it is 
now established under the name of the 
** United Mexican Association,” with a 
capital of 240,000/, in six thousand shares 
of 402. each. Its principal object is said 
to be the purchase of ores to smelt and 
refine ; but, according to the prospectus, 
it also meditates the working of mines, 
though it does not appear to have yet ac- 
tually engaged any. 

The ‘* Anglo-Mexican Association ’” 
was the Company next established. ‘This 
has already contracted for some of the 
most extensive and productive concerns, 
and has raised a proportionate capital of 
1,000,0007. by a subscription of ten thou- 
sand shares of 100/. each. The mines 
which it has undertaken, are principally 
in the Real of Guanaxuato, north-west of 
the city of Mexico. It is in this district 
that the great mine of Valenciana, the 
richest in Mexico is situated, upon a lode 
or vein which has been extensively work= 
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ed, and upon which the Company has 
other mines, called ‘Tepeyac, Rayas, Cuta, 
and Sarena. It possesses also one at no 
great distance, which seems to be on an- 
other lode, cailed the Luz, and is nego- 
tiating for other mines, which will com- 
plete an undertaking of great magnitude, 
and adequate to warrant a large and effec- 
tive establishment. 

The third Company is of a more private 
nature, and is composed of individuais 
who possess the largest interest in the 
mines of England. Managing for these 
gentlemen their concerns at home, Mr. 
Taylor has been charged by them with the 
care of the Mexican undertakings of this 
Company, the title of which is ‘*’The Ad- 
venturers of the Mines of Real del Monte,” 
situated about sixty miles north of the city 
of Mexico. They have agreed with the 
agent of the Count Regla for his mines on 
the Biscaina vein and others connected 
with it, and have also taken the mine of 
Moran. 

We here purposely close our notice of 
this important volume, aware that it 
would be encroaching too much upon our 
space were we to attempt to enter into the 
details of the question sufficiently to fur- 
nish a fair view, as well of the difficulties 
which oppose, as of the advantages which 
are offered by, these extensive specula- 
tions. For these the work must itself be 
consulted, or reference may be made to 
the authorities from which it is derived ; 
but we agree with Mr. Taylor that in ex- 
tracting from these voluminous works the 

arts essential to the present inquiry, he 
ras rendered them accessible to many to 
whom they would otherwise have been 
entirely unknown. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


Proposals have been circulated for pub- 
lishing Twelve Views of Calcutta and its 
Environs, from Drawings executed by 
James B. Fraser, from Sketches made on 
the spot. ‘They are to appear in the fol- 
lowing order :—No. 1, on the 10th of April 
next, containing Views of Chandpal 
Ghaut, Esplanade Row, and Government 
House. No. 2, on the Ist of June, con- 
taining Views of the Botanic Garden- 
House, Esplanade Row, and Writers’ 
Buildings. No. 3, on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, containing Views of the Opposite or 
Sulkeah Side, Tank Square, and Govern- 
ment House. No.4, on the Ist of De- 
cember, containing Views of Barrackpore 
House, the Town Hall, and the Scotch 


Church. The size of each of these plates 
is to be 17 inches by 11; they are to be 
engraved in aqua-tinta by R. Havell, and 
coloured to represent drawings. 

Some Remarks on Dr. Henderson's 
Appeal to the Members of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, on the Subject of 
the ‘Turkish New Testament, printed at 
Paris in 1619. By the Rey. S. Lee, M. A. 
Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Capt. Cochrane, R.N. whose extraor- 
dinary pedestrian feats in Asia, and in the 
northern regions of the Russian Empire, 
have excited so much attention, is priuting 
Travels. He penetrated in one direction his 
to the furthest limits of Russia towards 
America, where he was stopped by au- 
thority ; and itis said that his adventures 
bear altogether a character of novelty and 
peculiar interest. 

‘The Asiatic Society of Paris have an- 
nounced the publication of a Mandchou 
and French Dictionary, by M. Klaproth ; 
and also of a Georgian Grammar, by the 
same author. ‘The first of these works is 
in the press, and will appear in the course 
of the current year. 

M. Klaproth has also published the Pro- 
spectus of a work, entitled, ‘* Tableaux 
Historiques de l’Asie, &c.”" It is to be 
published by subscription, and will be 
completed in Six Parts, forming a quarto 
volume of text, and a folio Atlas of 25 
tables. In these, the learned and indefa- 
tigable author pruposes to place under the 
eyes of his readers, asuccinct view of the 
various changes that have occurred in the 
East, from the foundation of the Persian 
Empire by Cyrus, duwn to the present 
time, 

We understand that Mr. Bowdich pre- 
vious to his decease, made arrangements 
for the publication of an Historical Sketch 
of the Portuguese Establishments in 
Congo, Angola, and Benguela, with an 
Account of the Modern Discoveries of the 
Portuguese in the Interior of Angola and 
of Mozambique, and a Map of the Coast 
and of the Interior. 

The East India Military Calendar, Part 
Il. containing the Services of the most 
distinguished Officers of the three Esta- 
blishments of the Indian Army, not al- 
ready inserted in the First Part; and also 
a History of English Transactions in In- 
dia, from the earliest Accounts ; together 
with Memoirs of those celebrated Civil 
and Military Characters, whose judgment 
and wisdom led to the foundation and ac- 
quisition of the Hon. Kast India Com- 
pany’s Possessions in Asia, 
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INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


EAST INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

BenGat.—The latest papers that we 
have seen from this Presidency, extend 
to the 3d of December: some few pri- 
vate letters of a later date, have, how- 
ever, been received; and these commu- 
nicate uniform accounts of the gencral 
unpopularity of Lord Ambherst’s go- 
vernment; although the public jour- 
nals are compelled to be silent on his 
administration, or to speak loudly in 
its praise. His Lordship is said to 
possess all the weaknesses, without any 
of the redeeming virtues of his noble 
predecessor ; and to be even more un- 
pore at the beginning, than Lord 
tastings was at the end of his career. 
Among others of his public acts, his 
hostility to the most moderate enjoy- 
ment of freedom, by his fellow country- 
men and fellow subjects, had occasioned 
him to be disliked by all classes, except 
that confined circle of admirers, which 
is sure to surround the worst of men: 
and even among these, there is one 
gentleman who left England in his 
Lordship’s suite, and who was thought 
to possess some influence over him, to 
whom the warfare on liberal principles 
to which Lord Amherst has /ent bim- 
self, (for we believe, that, like his pre- 
decessor, he is principally to be blamed 
for the weakness of his submission to 
the intrigues of others) must be parti- 
cularly painful. In his personal de- 
meanour, he is scarcely less happy: for 
besides his retrenchment of the scale 
of expense, on which the public enter- 
tainments used to be given at the Go- 
vernment House, and their infrequency 
of occurrence, he has shut up the Park 
at Barrackpore, rendering it inacces- 
sible to the public, as formerly, except 
under restrictions, which exclude a 
great number to whom the enjoyment 
of its walks and drives was an agree- 
able relief. These are matters of lit:le 
importance, however, compared with 
the evils which his public conduct have 
already inflicted on the country; and it 
is to these we would especially direct 
the public attention fn addition to 
Lord Amherst’s hostility to the free- 
dom of discussion, he has shown 
the most decided hostility to the 
freedom of person and of property : 
we do not mean in the forcible seizure 
and imprisonment of Mr. Arnot, nor in 
the suppression of the Calcutta Journal, 
though these are vivlations of both 

Orient, Herald, Vol, 2, 


these rights, which call for public cen- 
sure; but not content with this, his 
Lordship is said to have issued an 
order, throughout the interior of India, 
commanding every British-born sub- 
ject, resident therein, to be prepared 
with a licence of residence from the 
East India Company, within ten months 
from the date of the order, or to aban- 
don his affairs and quit the country 
immediately. 

No pretence of danger or alarm at 
the continuance of these peaceable and 
unoffending men in India is even al- 
leged to justify so harsh and impolitic, 
as well as despotic a measure. It is 
known, that there are hundreds, and 
many of them merchants of the first 
respectability, residing in India with- 
out licences; and it is equally well 
known, that, considering the time re- 
quired to send application home, 
the delay which is sure to be ex- 
perienced here, and the time required 
for a reply, licences cannot be sent 
out, even to those who have interest 
enough to procure them, in less than 
twelve or fifteen months time: so that 
if this order be persisted in, hundreds 
of useful and innocent men may be 
turned out of their houses, and be ob- 
liged to abandon all their prospects, for 
the crime of doing good, without an ex- 
press permission from a body who will 
neither do good themselves, nor, it ap- 
pears, permit others to do so for them ! 
This must follow, if the decree be in- 
tended to be acted on; and if not so in- 
tended to be observed, it is both folly 
and cruelty to issue it. These united 
causes of Lord Amherst’s unpopularity, 
(and they are certainly strong and just 
grounds of objection to his administra- 
tion) had produced such an effect at 
Calcutta, among the English residents 
there, that on the last occasion of his 
attending the theatre, somedozen hands 
only were clapped, on his entering the 
house, though it is usual for the Go. 
vernor General of India to be received 
on such occasions with more apparent 
expression of enthusiastic admiration 
than the King of Englund, by the 
most loyal audience at Drury ‘Lane 
or Covent Garden : —~the reason is 
obvious— In India there is no gal- 
lery, no gods:—and even the pit 
is filled by men chiefly dependent for 
their bread on the subordinate branches 
of the public service; while the hoxes 
are filled with the immediate depen- 
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dents on the Governor General’s per- 
sonal favour,—the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company, and their ladies, 
even more ambitious than their hus- 
bands to catch the smile of the chief 
fountain of honour and distinction, to 
whom they look up with anxious ex- 
pectation, and from whom they receive 
with grateful humility the slightest 
glance of approbation. The silence of 
such an audience must be more ex- 
pressive than the most overpowering 
eloquence ; and the mortification pro- 
duced by it, be proportionably severe. 
We are glad to find, indeed, by this 
symptom, that some public virtue and 
good feeling yet remains, and that the 
intoxication, in which the freaks of 
arbitrary dominion seemed but of late 
to have steeped the senses of the great 
mass of the British Indian Public, is 
beginning to give place to a more firm, 
a more honourable, and a more sober 
demeanour; or, in other words, that 
they are not so near the Asiatics in 
their awe of power, as they are to the 
genuine British stock from whence 
they sprung, in their contempt of its 
abuse. 

Some of the latest letters from Cal- 
cutta continue to speak of the deli- 
cate health of the Governor General, 
who it was believed would speedily 
be obliged to return to England, on 
account of increasing debility ; other let- 
ters, however, allude to his probable 
continuation in India. The Commander 
in Chief, Sir Edw, Paget, was expected 
to leave Cawnpore on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, on a tour of inspection through 
the Upper Provinces, before he quitted 
the country. Sir Charles G. Metcalf, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, had been 
so seriously indisposed that he was 
obliged to leave that post for Calcutta, 
to obtain the best medical advice. The 
Government yacht had been sent for 
him from Calcutta to Masulipatam early 
in November. 

The Bengal papers continue to speak 
of the damage done by the late inun- 
dations; the losses sustained by the in- 
habitants, both of life and property, are 
certainly most extensive, and they had 
been followed by a scarcity which pro- 
duced a partial famine among the help- 
less sufferers. The scarcity of grain in 
the line of country between Nellore and 
Ganjam was so excessive, that many 
families in the vicinity of Injeram had 
"end without food for two and three days. 

feasures, however, had been adopted 
by Government to alleviate this cala- 
mity, and ships had been taken up to 
conyey rice to Coringa, 


By letters received from Bengal we 
learn that a defaleation, to the amount 
of between thirty or forty thousand 
pounds had taken place in the trea- 
sury of Moorshedabad, and that Mr. 
Trower had been ordered to investigate 
the accounts of Mr. Thomas Travers, 
the collector, who had been suspended. 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
had been held in Calcutta, on the 10th 
of November, to discuss the feasibility 
of steam communication with England. 
A committee was formed, and having 
discussed the details of the project, 
they set on foot a subscription for the 
purpose of carrying it into effect. 

It was resolved by the members to 
bestow one lack of rupees upon the first 
individual or company by whom two 
complete vorapes from England to In- 
dia should be made in steam vessels, 
the passage not exceeding seventy days, 
in vessels of British register, and of not 
less than 300 tons burden. The follow- 
ing are the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee :— 

1.—That the proposed bonus, or pre- 
mium, be offered for the establishment of 
a communication between England and 
Bengal by steam packets, navigating either 
of the two routes of the Red Sea, or the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

2.—That the amount received, under a 
subscription to be opened for this pur- 
pose, be assigned as a premium to any 
individuals, or company, being British 
subjects, who may first establish a com- 
munication by steam yessels between 
England, and Bengal, by either of the 
routes above mentioned, before the expi- 
ration of the year 1626. 

3.—That the communication required 
for the period above stated, shall be con- 
sidered to have been established on the 
completion of two voyages from Eng- 
land to Bengal, and one from Bengal to 
England by the vessel or vessels of any 
individuals or company, being British 
subjects, within a period not exceeding 
an average of seventy days for each of the 
four voyages; provided further, that 
such a or vessels be not of a less 
burden than three hundred tons. 

4.—That if the full premium be not 
earned by any individuals or company, 
under the foregoing rules, by the comple- 
tion of two voyages out, and two home, as 
required, within the limited period ; but 
that one voyage from England to Bengal, 
and one from Bengal to England, shall 
have been performed in conformity with 
the preceding rules, before the expiration 
of the year 1826, a moiety of the stated 
premium shall be assigned to the indivi- 
duals or company, being British subjects, 
by whose vessel or vessels, such two voy- 
ages, out aud home, shall have been so 
erformed. 
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The subscription, by the last accounts, 
was goingon in avery flourishing manner : 

ipwards of four thousand pounds had 
been subscribed : and a considerable con- 
tribution was expected from the Goyern- 
ment, who had _ been solicited to confer 
their patronage. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta and his 
family landed at that city on the 10th of 
October, in good health, The advices 
received at this Presidency from Bu- 
shire mention a considerable mortality 
raging there. Mr. Macleod, the Politi- 
cal agent, had fallen a victim to it, on 
the 20th of October, and Dr, Milward 
on the 12th of the same month. Mr. 
Sturmey, of Bussorah, also died on the 
15th. 

Letters from Berhampore state, that 
after having enjoyed quiet for several 
years, an irruption had been made by 
some of the neighbouring chieftains in- 
festing the hills, close to Berhampore, 
into the lowlands, by whom several vil- 
lages were set fire to and destroyed. It 
was hoped, however, that tranquillity 
would be restored, without it being ne- 
cessary to call out the regular troops. 
The hills are stated to have been very 
unhealthy, 

By accounts from Nusseerabad of the 
12th of October, we are informed, that 
a detachment from that place, assisted 
by some forces from Neemuch, under 
the command of Colonel Lumley, were 
about to attack Humeergur, a fortified 
town in Meywaur. The Ist battalion of 
the 25th Regiment, under the command 
of Captain Wilkie, with the whole of 
the artillery, in charge of the battering 
train, were likewise to march on the 
same service, on the 17th of October, on 
which day Colonel Lumley was to set 
out with his force. The place is one of 
considerable strength, but resistance of 
any consequence was not expected. Se- 
veral other places in the Oudeepore 
State were also marked out for attack, 
as the Rajpoots had, for some time, 
been showing indications of a restless 
spirit. Sir David Ochterlony was in 
good health at this date, and about to 
set out for Delhi to meet the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

The most recent accounts from India 
state, that the barbarous practice of im- 
molating widows on the funeral piles 
of their husbands, still continues in full 
force. On the 7th of November, about 
eight o’clock in the morning, a Suttee 
took place at Koonaghur Ghaut, where 
Jour women from the age of thirty to fifty, 
sacrificed themselves on the same pile 
with the co of their dead husband, 


Kummal) Chattiyer, a Coolin Brahmin 


of Koonaghur, who died on the 5th of 
the same month. As soon as informa- 
tion of his decease was sent to his dif- 
ferent wives, who were, in general, 
living at their father’s houses, (only two 
of his wives lived with him) four of these 
determined on eating fire, as the natives 
call it; two, who were living near, one 
at Calcutta, and the fourth at Bosborrah, 
above Hoogly ; however, they were 
soon brought together, and the neces- 
sary permission having been obtained 
from the magistrate of the district, (at 
least, so the police people said, who at- 
tended the suttee,) they surrounded the 
funeral pile, which they enclosed all 
round with a paling of bamboos, so as 
to prevent the escape of any who might 
be inclined, after having once entered 
it; in less than one minute after the 
fire was lighted the whole of them must 
have been suffocated, and in less than 
ten minutes their bodies burnt to a coal, 
so excessively hot was the fire. 

As this man had no less than thirty- 
two wives, twenty-two of which were 
living at his death, it was expected more 
of them would have undergone the same 
sacrifice; and so common is the sight of 
such immolations to the natives, that 
the number assembled to view the hor- 
rid spectacle was by no means consider- 
able. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta con- 
secrated the new Church, at Dum Dum, 
on the 4th of November, under the 
name of St, Stephen. 

The ships of the expedition against 
the Burmahs, encountered a smart gale 
from the Southward, which drove them 
into four fathoms water in the Huneen 
Gutta; before they could secure the 
vessels, the wind chopped round from 
the northward and blew them out again 5 
but they were all safe off Cox’s Bazar, 
when the Diana, steam-boat, left them 
on the 8th. of November, at four p, m., 
with the exception of the Research, 
which had not been heard of after the 
gale on the 4th. She is the H.C. new 
surveying vessel, commanded by Captain 
Crawford, and must have been sadly 
crowded, having besides her own crew, 
200 troops and six officers on board; 
but being a pe new ship, it is to be 
hoped she is safe. From the circum- 
stance of Captain Baker, the Political 
Agent, who proceeded with the expedi- 
tion against the Burmahs, having re- 
turned to Calcutta, in the Diana, it was 
supposed the dispute would not be settled 
so easily as was at first imagined. 

BomsBay.—The public papers and 
private letters from Bombay are alike 
filled with the subject, which appears 
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lately to have absorbed all others in 
that Island,—the contest between the 
Barristers and the Recorder. We gave 
at some length, in our last Number, a 
report of the proceedings on this sub- 
ject, in the Court at Bombay, on which, 
probably, most of our readers will have 
formed their own judgments. For our- 
selves, we must confess, that the more 
we have examined this matter, the more 
we are inclined to believe that the 
barristers were wrong. In the first 
place, their motives appear to have 
been exclusively pecuniary and selfish, 
and, consequently, injurious to the 
interests of the community. 

The whole matter originated in a 
dispute about fees; the lawyers, as 
usual, not being content with the ordi- 
nary, but aiming at immoderate, gains, 
Three of the leading barristers were 
engaged in a cause, Kinnersley v. Pren- 
dergast, when these gentlemen made 
such demands of refreshing fees, that 
the solicitor felt himself compelled to 
appeal to the Court for redress, against 
what he evidently deemed to be extor- 
tion. Affidavits on both sides were pro- 
duced in Court, and a long discussion 
occurred, when the Recorder stated that 
he did not consider an advocate at li- 
berty to refuse a brief, merely because 
the amount of the fee marked on it did 
not come up to his standard of expecta- 
tion (from which it may be inferred that 
these gentlemen had so done) ; and he 
further gave it as his opinion, that the 
amount of fees to counsel, beyond cer- 
tain minima sanctioned by usage in 
England, must always be left to” the 
discretion of the attorney, who is sup- 
posed to be the only person capable of 
judging both of the intricacy or import- 
ance of the case, and of the client’s 
circumstances. He therefore decided 
against the barristers in the present 
instance, and directed that whenever a 
misunderstanding should again arise on 
this subject, it should be referred to the 
master in equity, subject to an appeal 
from his judgment to that of the Court.* 
After this, came the memorial to the 
Court, respecting the irregularities in 
the practice, and other deviations from 





* It may give some idea of the demands 
of the barristers, to state that one of them 
returned a fee of six gold mohurs, or 12/. 
sterling, for drawing a very simple bill of 
‘15 folios; for which the solicitor who em- 
ployed the barrister declared, in writing, 
that the fee, in England, wonld have been 
only one guinea. Most persons think law 
is dear enough in this country; but an 
advance of twelve hundred per cent. must 
make Indian law a heaviey curse still, 


the charter. The motives which dic- 
tated this, may be easily inferred from 
what preceded it ; but, unfortunately for 
themselves, the memorialists appeared 
to be wrong in most of the facts, as well 
as liable to suspicion in their intentions, 
which seem to have had no higher end 
in view than the benefitting themselves. 
The Recorder, we think, assumed too 
much, when he said, that ‘ neither 
they, nor any power under heaven, had 
aright to find fault with the proceedings 
of the Court. They were the sole judges 
of their own conduct—it was ‘to be left 
to their discretion, and theirs alone; 
and the only remedy was an impeach- 
ment in the House of Commons.’’— 
If it be so, we say so much the worse, 
for this is no remedy whatever; and 
its utter impracticability to any good 
purpose, (of which the seven years trial 
of Warren Hastings is sufficient proof) 
offers complete impunity to all evil- 
doers, who can only be checked by 
such aremedy. But the Recorder was 
an advocate of cheap justice, and his 
motive was to lessen the burdens of the 
native population. The barristers were 
desirous of large and frequent fees, and 
were jealous of the attorneys encroaching 
on their privileges, while they appeared 
to care little or nothing for their native 
clients’ burdens. This single distinc- 
tion alone is sufficient to make the 
friends of the people in India approve of 
the Recorder’s conduct, and condemn 
that of the barristers, though they may 
perhaps think their suspension for six 
months rather a severe punishment. 
If their motives had been generous, 
and their allegations founded in faet, 
we conceive great good would have 
arisen from their directing the atten- 
tion of the Court to irregularities, if 
any really existed ; a privilege which, 
if they have not, we think they ought 
to possess, as it would always remain 
with the Court to adopt their sugges- 
tions or not, on its own responsibility ; 
and Public Opinion, the great arbiter of 
all disputed questions, would, if permit- 
ted to be freely pronounced through the 
Press, have sufficient influence over 
each party to secure the adoption of 
that mode which should be proved to 
be most correct. 

The Commander in Chief of Bom- 
bay, accompanied by his suite, left 
on the 3d of December, for the Nor- 
thern District. His Excellency — pro- 
ceeded over land to Bassein, whence 
he was to embark for Surat, and was 
not expected back before March or 
April. Mr. Adam had arrived at _Bom- 
bay, on the 12th of November, and it 
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was expected, as his health was much 
improved, that he would leave Bombay 
early in December, and return over land 
to Calcutta, via Poonah, Aurungabad 
and Jeypoor. 

An unusual degree of activity had 
prevailed in the Bombay Cotton Market, 
during the latter end of November, and 
the beginning of the following month, 
and a rise in the price of about ten 
repees per candy, had taken place in 
consequence, Fair Surat or Broach 
Cotton, was worth 130 to 140 repees per 
candy, of 7 ewt. Bowonaghur or China 
Market, 124 to 126, and Dakras, 116 to 
118. The exchange on London, at six 
months sight, was Is. fd. per rupee. 

The Bombay Gazette, of the 10th of 
November, states, that a plan was about 
to be tried for mounting the dawk, in 
the line of communication with Cal- 
cutta, to be conveyed at the rate of 
eight English miles on the average. It 
was thought that even during the mon- 
soon, when the riders had been pro- 
perly trained to their duty, and the 
machine brought to its regular opera- 
tion, that between many of the stages, 
if not the whole, the dawk might be 
conveyed at the rate of ten miles an 
hour; which, takiug the distance to 
be run at 1300 miles, would make 
six days only for the period within which 
the correspondence could be carried on 
between the two Presidences: a facility 
of intercourse, involving advantages of 
no ordinary consideration, equally of a 
political and commercial nature. 

The Bombay Courier, of the Ist of 
November, contains the following para- 
graph, descriptive of universal drought; 
while in other parts of India, the people 
were suffering from the etfects of inces- 
seat rains and inundations, 


We fear we shall have much reason 
to lament this year, the absence of the 
latter rains, called there the Elephanter. 
It is: calculated that there is a deficiency 
in the usual supply of water in the Island 
at this period of the year, of almost fif- 
teen inches, and it behoves us all to be very 
provident in this necessary article of life. 
Our letters from various parts of the coun- 
try state the deficiency tobe much greater, 
and that a season of drought is so much 
to be apprehended, that the inhabitants 
are already removing to parts more fa- 
voured. Seasons of drought and sickness 

enerally go together. Whether it is 
on the absence of the Elephanter or 
not, itis too certain that fevers are unu- 
sually prevalent on the island at the pre- 
sent moment. ‘Though they are not at al! 
considered of a serious nature, they are 
usually accompanied with general pains in 
the limbs, sickness of the stomach, and an 


eruption very like {that known in the 
scarlet fever. We hear that this fever 
has passed through the female charity 
school, with the only instance of ove 
child escaping. The great ventilation of 
the rooms in this country must bea great 
check to the spreading of infection. 

The same Journal contains the fol- 
lowing account of an earthquake at sea. 
It states that on the voyage from Lon- 
don to Bombay, on the 27th of July last, 
the Layton being iu S. latitude, 35. 19. 
not far to the westward of Tristan 
d’Acunha, at a quarter past eleven, p. m. 
a shock of an earthquake was felt so 
strongly that it awoke every person in 
the ship; it was a trembling motion, 
similar to that produced by a ship 
forcing its way over a wreck or a coral 
bed. The hands were turned up, and 
every part of the vessel examined, but 
no injury of any kind could be disco- 
vered ; the trembling was accompanied 
with a hissing noise. On the following 
night at half past two, another and 
more violent shock was felt, which 
lasted a few seconds, but not so long as 
the first. On the 3lst, in latitude 36. 51. 
the Layton baving in the mean time 
run between five and six degrees east-- 
ward, the Dutch brig Phelentait, bound 
to Batavia, was spoken with, and her 
Master reported that the first shock, 
but not the second, had been felt on 
board his vessel. 

The following account of a Suttee is 
extracted from a letter from Poonah, of 
Sept. 29 :— 

think an account of a Suttee whick 
took place in this city two evenings ago, 
will show you, in a most striking man- 
ner, with what cruelty they are some- 
times accompanied, and will make you 
shudder with horror, at the sufferings of 
the wretched victim of superstition, and 
at the savage barbarity of, 1 may say, her 
murderers. The unfortunate Brahminee, 
of her own accord, had ascended the fu- 
neral pile of her husband's boues, (for he 
had died at a distance,) but finding the 
torture of the fire more than she could 
bear, by a violent struggle she threw her- 
self from the flames, and, tottering to a 
short distance, felldown. Some gentle- 
men, who were present, immediately 
plunged her into the river, which wes 
close by ; and thereby saved her from be- 
ing much burnt. She retained her senses 
completely, and complained of the bad- 
ness of the pile, which she said consumed 
her so slowly that she could not bear it, but 
expressed her willingness to try it again 
if they would improve it. They would 
not do so, and the poor creature shrunk 
with dread from the flames, which were 
now burning most intensely, and refused 
to go on, When her inhuman relatives 
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saw this, they took her by the head and 
heels, threw her on the fire, and held 
her there, till they were driven away by 
the heat. They also took up large blocks 
of wood, with which they struck her in 
order to deprive her of her senses, but she 
again made her escape, and, without any 
help ran directly into the river. ‘The peo- 
ple of her house followed her there, and 
tried to drown her by pressing her under 
the water, but a gentleman who was pre- 
sent rescued her from them, and she im- 
mediately ran into his arms and cried to 
him to save her. J arrived at the ground 
as they were bringing her this second time 
from the river, and I cannot describe to 
you the horror I felt on seeing the mangled 
condition she was in ; almost every inch of 
skin on her body had been burnt off; her 
legs and thighs, her arms and back, were 
completely raw ; her breasts were dread- 
fully torn, and the skin hanging from them 
in shreds; the skin and nails of her fingers 
had peeled wholly off, and were hanging 
to the back of her hands. In fact, Sir, 
I never saw, or even read, of so entire a 
picture of misery as this poor woman dis- 
played. She seemed to dread being again 
taken to the fire, aud called out to the 
** Acha Sahib,” as she feelingly denomi- 
nated them, to save her. er friends 
seemed no longer inclined to force her, 
and one of her relations, at our instiga- 
tion, sat down beside her, and gave her 
some clothes, and told her they would 
not. We had her sent to the Hospital, 
where every medical assistance was im- 
mediately given her, but without hope of 
her recovery. She lingered in the most 
excruciating pain for about twenty hours, 
arid theu died, 

The gentlemen present remoustrated 
against her being put on the fire a secoud 
time, but they did not like to interfere 
further with what they considered was the 
custom of the country. Enough has been 
said about Suttees ; but I cannot help ex- 
pressing my hope that a liberal Govern- 
ment will soon, by the strong arm of its 
authority, even if the doing so should oc- 
casion temporary commotion, (and that i¢ 
would I have great doubt) put a stop to 
so barbarous a custom, which must — 
originated in the avidity of the Brahmins 
for the presents dispensed on such occa- 
sions. Fnfanticide was equally a part of 
their religion with Suttees, and it was 
=. without any bad effects being 
felt. 

Mapras.—Letters from Madras an- 
nounce the arrival there of intelligence 
of the total loss of the Rangoon Packet 
off the coast of Rangoon, near the John 
and Margant shoal. This took place 
on the Ist of September, and on the 
17th a similar disaster occurred to the 
Mary at the same place. Both the ves- 
sels belonged to Calcutta, and the 
crews alone were sayed. The exact 


position of these shoals, we believe has 
never been laid down, and indeed the 
whole of the coast is but imperfectly 
known. 

The Madras Government Gazette an- 
nounces the safe delivery of Lady Munro 
of a son, at the Government House, on 
the 7th September. 


Baravia.—We are happy to learn 
that Mr. Thornton, whose capture by 
the Malays we noticed in our last, has 
been restored safe to bis friends in Ba- 
tavia. The latest accounts from this 
Settlement, which are of the 13th Dec. 
state that the Padries in the Island of 
Sumatra had been bold enough, during 
the absence of Lieutenant-Colonel Raaf, 
to recommence hostilities, and to at- 
tack some of the districts occupied by 
the Dutch. In this, however, they were 
repulsed by the Netherland troops under 
Major Larmlin, and this officer pursu- 
ing his advantage attacked the Padries 
in their fortified posts at Kapau and 
Biero, from which they were driven 
sword in hand on the 26th and 28th of 
September, with very considerable loss. 
The loss on the side of the Europeans 
was trifling, and the Governor-General 
testified his unqualified approbation of 
the conduct of the troops in this affair. 

Sumatra. — Letters from Sumatra 
state that the British authorities at Fort 
William had sent some companies of 
infantry, fitted out with the necessary 
requisites, to the west coast of Sumatra, 
to strengthen and fortify the Company’s 
Settlement at Natal. As the whole of 
the Island of Sumatra is now ceded to 
the Netherlands, Lieutenant Colonel 
Raaf had made a tour of the interior, 
which he found not destitute of popula- 
tion, in a state of fine cultivation, and 
adapted to all kinds of produce. He 
also found traces of an internal legal 
government, and even of petty local 
authorities ; certain signs of some ad- 
vance towards civilization. This of- 
ficer, who has given a verbal account 
of these particulars, had recently re- 
turned from Batavia to Padang, with 
troops to complete his military force, 
and some young civil officers acquainted 
with the language and manners of the 
inbabitants, onl with the regulations 
in force in Java. 

Matay Is_anps. — Accounts from 
Manilla state that the Malay Pirates 
continue very active in their freebooting, 
and the neighbourhood of their haunts 
is very dangerous navigation. On the 
14th May theShip Nearchus, bound from 
South America to Calcutta, put into 
Manilla for a supply of provisions, and 
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on the 24th arrived off the Islands of 
Bassulan and Mundanao, where the 
vessel was becalmed three days. On 
the 27th, at daylight, a fleet of Malay 
prows, twenty-six in number, full of 
men, was observed bearing down upon 
the ship, and every preparation was 
made to receive them. The Malays, 
however, observing this, did not attack, 
but lay to a short distance astern, when 
three other very large prows joined them 
from Bassulan, while small ones were 
observed coming out of every creek and 
bay. Against this formidable force the 
Nearchus was totally unable to defend 
herself, and must have fallen into their 
hands, when at the very moment of the 
Malays sailing to the attack a smart 
breeze providentially sprung up, which 
the crew taking advantage of, were 
enabled to get out of their reach, and 
finally escape them. The Nearchus ex- 
perienced a violent shock of earth- 
quake at sea, which lasted near four 
minutes, 


OTAHEITE.—The letters received from 
Otaheite are to the middle of May, and 
convey some interesting statements of 
the present state of that island. It ap- 
pears from these that there is a great 
alteration in the place since Capt, Cook's 
time, the missionaries having totally 
abolished idolatry, procured the adop- 
tion of Christianity, and changed the 
direction of the morals and customs of 
the inhabitants. The women now be- 
have with extraordinary reserve, they 
no longer go ou board the ships, and 
marriages are coutracted as in Europe ; 
even the king at present can have but 
one wife. The practice of destroying 
children, and the offering human sacr:- 
fices are done away with: almost all 
the inhabitants can write and read ; they 
all have religious books, written in their 
language and printed in the island. The 
missionaries yearly convoke at Paparo 
the whole population, which amounts 
to 7000 souls. At the departure of the 
accounts this meeting was then holden. 
The discussion going on was respecting 
a new code of laws, and the principal 
chiefs of the nation had attended, some 
of whom had ascended the tribune and 
spoken for hours upon the subject. At 
the latter end of March the !sland of 
Otaheite is stated by these accounts to 
have declared itself independent of 
England. A red flag with a white star 
in the upper corner, is now regularly 
hoisted on the point which Bougain- 
ville named Point Venus. 


Tristan p'ACUNHA.—By the arrival 
of the Berwick, Captain Jeffery, from 


Van Diemen’s Land, we learn that it 
has been discovered, that the Island of 
Tristan d’Acunha, which lies in south 
lat. 37. 6. west long. 11. 44. and which 
was never known to have been peopled 
before the year 1816, has now upon it, 
living in great happiness, twenty-two 
men and three women. The Berwick, 
on her passage to Van Diemen’s Land, 
sent her boat ashore on the 25th of 
March. The sailors were surprised at 
finding an Englishman, of the name of 
Glass, formerly a corporal in the artil- 
lery, and the rest of the above mentioned 
population. Glass gave so favonrable 
an account of the island, which is only 
nine miles in diameter, that it may be 
of importance to vessels, on their pas- 
sage to Van Diemen’s land, to touch 
there : they will be sure of a most fa- 
vourable reception. There are on the 
island great plenty of pigs, goats, pota- 
tues, cabbages, &c., abundance of fish, 
aud excellent water. This little colony 
had at the time upwards of 80 tons of 
potatoes to dispose of. The island is 
very fertile, in fact, in every thing desi- 
rable to settlers; and Glass declared 
that, if they had a few women more, the 
place would be an earthly paradise. He 
is a sort of governor at Tristan d’Acunha, 
by appointment of the rest, on account 
of his military character; and he trades 
in a small schooner to the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the oil of the sea-elephant, 
and the skins of the seal, which they 
catch in great abundance. There is a 
mountain upon the island 3,500 feet in 
height : the crew of the Berwick saw it 
at the distance of 50 miles. 
AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

Care or Good Hope.—We regret to 
find by the recent arrivals from the Cape, 
that the condition of the settlers there 
was most deplorable, and many of them 
were reduced to the last stage of wretch- 
edness, without food, clothing, or habi- 
tations. Not only did the murders and 
robberies of the savage hords continue 
in various parts of the frontiers, but the 
failure of the fourth crop had been ge- 
neral throughout the settlement, pro- 
ducing a most alarming dearth of pro- 
vision, and threatening the remaining 
portion of the colonists with utter de- 
struction. Many families were existing 
entirely on pumpkins, and even these 
were with difficulty obtained, andsomeof 
these hapless beings had not tasted meat 
for upwards of three months. Several of 
these families who had moved ina very 
respectable sphere in England, were 
absolutely dependent on casual charity, 
and wandering about in a state of nu- 
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dity, exposed to all the horrors of want, 
and of the inhospitable climate. Not 
only bad the wheat crop failed, but that 
of rye also, and the wealthier class of 
settlers were compelled to live entirely 
on rice, which was exorbitantly dear. 

The commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the colony, were 
expected at Ullentago, at the end of 
December, and to their arrival the hopes 
of the colonists were directed. 

Major Somerset had returned to Gra- 
ham’s Town from his successful cam- 

aign against the Caffres. He had 
prought with him 2000 head of cattle 
taken from Macomo’s Kraal, and had 
also threatened the other chiefs with a 
similar visit unless the stolen cattle re- 
tained by them were given up. 

The Andromache had arrived at 
Simon’s Bay from her cruise on the 
north-west coast of Madagascar, the 
details of which are by no means un- 
interesting. She arrived at Delagoa, 
on the Ist of November, at which place 
the surveying vessels vf the preceding 
year had sutlered so much from sick- 
ness: it was however at the time of the 
Andromache’s visit, perfectly healthy, 
but the natives were almost in a state 
of starvation, which arose chiefly from 
their apathy of disposition, and the ap- 
prehensions they were under from the 
neighbouring Hottentots; the wandering 
tribes of which frequently made inroads 
upon them, carrying off or destroying 
every thing they found. Many of the 
natives were living on roots and long 
grass, and the whole were in a state of 
primitive nudity. Though perfectly 
docile and inoffeusive, they were pos- 
sessed of much low cunning and covet- 
ousness, and are represented to be as 
barbarous asthe interior tribes. From 
the little intercourse they had entered 
into with the English, they had con- 
ceived a favourble notion of their cha- 
racter, aud were particularly desirous 
to be taken under the protection of 
our Government, to ensure which, se- 
veral of the Chiefs were willing to cede 
any portion of territory for forts and 
facteries. Their eagerness for clothes 
is stated to be unbounded, and care 
was always taken to furnish the back 
first. An English Missionary, named 
Treadwell, was discovered at Delagoa, 
who had been attacked with fever and 
dysentery, from which he was slowly 
recovering ; he had been three months 
employed in the task of conversion, and 
described the people as a tractable race, 
having no idea of a Supreme Being, 
and who, if they had any form of 
worship, directed it to their forefathers ; 
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he had composed a vocabulary, and had 
acquired some knowledge of the lan- 
guage, but bitterly complained of the 
difficulty of making these people com- 
prehend his language, from their want 
of ideas, a deficiency also discovered 
by the people of the Andromache. The 
Missionary was the only European 
there, and to assist him in his herculean 
task, the Commodore supplied him with 
all the refreshment and nourishment 
he could possibly spare, and left him 
to his labours. 

The Andromache arrived at Bem- 
batooka, in Madagascar, on the 29th of 
November, and found that King Radama, 
a chief of the interior, had raised an 
army and was marching with a view of 
subjugating this Island to his authority, 
and also with an intention of putting 
down that nefarioas and inhuman 
practice slave traffic, and of substituting 
agriculture and commerce in its stead. 
At the period of the Andromache’s ar- 
rival, King Adan Saul, of Bembatooka, 
having levied a considerable force, had 
advanced to meet the invader, and the 
hostile armies were within two days 
march of each other. The Commodore 
received a communication from King 
Radama, soliciting his kind interference 
as mediator between the parties, and in 
order to prevent the effusion of blood, 
permitting him to guarantee to the in- 
habitants of Bembatooka, their lives 
and property, provided they would pro- 
mise allegiance to Radama, and remain 
at peace in their own country, in which 
object the Commodore was successful, 
and they hoisted Radama’s flag instead 
of their own, and sent deputies to 
King Radama, for the satisfaction of 
the conditions. The slave traffic had 
been, and then was, carried on to a 
very cousiderable extent; as there 
was every disposition in Radama to 
annihilate it, it was hoped the above 
concession would check it in a great 
measure; but as to an entire extirpa- 
tion of the trade, nothing but its being 
declared felony was expected to effect 
it; an event however which the Slave 
Piracy Bill, recently passed by Parlia- 
ment, and transmitted to the United 
States of North America, for their con- 
currence, is very likely to bring about. 

The Andromache returned to Simon’s 
Bay, on the 29th of December. A 
Spanish slave ship, called the Virgin, of 
14 guns, and with a crew of 130 men, 
had been captured by the Baracoota, 
sloop of war, she was fallen in with 
shortly after the latter left Algoa Bay, 
and was regularly attacked, the Captain 
of the Virgin refusing to submit until 
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several of his crew were killed; the 
Baracoota then took possession of her, 
and found between three and four 
hundred slaves on board, which with 
the prize were carried to the Cape. We 
close our accounts from this Colony, 
with the following extract of a letter, 
dated Bathurst, Oct. 15. 

From December 1820, until near a pe- 
riod of thirty-four months, there never 
fell sufficient rain so as completely to sa- 
turate the earth, or even to keep the 
streams running. On Saturday the Sth 
of October, a fine gentle rain commenced, 
and continued al! Monday: the two fol- 
lowing days we had seasonable showers, 
and every thing assumed the most de- 
lightful verdure ; the late sown corn shot 
up luxuriantly, and the more forward be- 
gan to fill and to recover from the previous 
drought. Thursday night, however proved 
stormy, and brought heavier rain, and it 
appeared evident that the earth had had 
its fill, and could contain no more; ia- 
deed the little depth of soil which this 
country possesses obliges it soon to over- 
flow, and on Friday night we had melan- 
choly proofs of it: not only the streams 
were rolling in torrents, but the whole 
country was covered with fresh ones ; my 
garden had suffered a fitle, and my new 
embankments had given way: my sheep 
were dying in usmbers; and my corn 
land, which is situated very high, hada 
stream running over it suflicient to turn 
a mill. We were glad, however, to 
escape so well. On Saturday it cleared 
off, and we congratulated ourselves, that, 
taking every thing into consideration, our 
losses were so trivial, and we resolved to 
profit by the past, convinced that ‘ eter- 
nal sunshine’ was not to be expected, 
even in this colony. On Monday the wea- 
ther again altered to a thick fog, and then 
rain; and at sun-set it began to thunder 
and lighten, and continued, with scarcely 
the least intermission, throughout the 
night, awful in the extreme. The streams 
were 12 feet, and in one place 140 feet 
broad, carrying every thing before them ; 
—oue-third of my cattle kraal was carried 
off, the embankment levelled to the ground, 
and the gardens and fruit-trees washed 
away in various places ; the potatoes in 
the field and garden were furrowed up and 
washed off, and to-day, as the torrent has 
abated, we find them hanging here and 
there in the bushes, five feet high : iu 
short, a more complete picture of the 
effects of a deluge could not be presented, 
The flood was at its height a little after 
nine o'clock, and the quautily of rain 
which fell in the last hour was astonish- 
ing. It will now be manifest to all, what 
are the causes of the naked rocks which 
intersect the country, the deep kloofs, 
and the little depth and want of fertility 
of the soil ; it is to these tremendous visi- 
tations, which wash the country gra- 
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dually away, that such effects can be 
ascribed. 

Sserra Lerone.—The accounts from 
Sierra Leone continue to present pic- 
tures of the improving trade of the Co- 
lony, which are highly gratifying. The 
present state of Sierra Leone, while it 
forms a striking contrast with the ill- 
fated, though benevolent attempt which 
was made in 1792 to colonise the island 
of Bulama, illustrates in a striking man- 
ner the soundness of some of the views 
entertained by Captain Beaver, who com- 
manded that expedition.‘ As one of 
the means that would inevitably tend 
to the abolition of the Slave Trade,” 
says he, **I would recommend the cul- 
tivation of Africa by its free natives. I 
know that those who choose always to 
see the African character in its worst 
light, will probably say the natives will 
never be induced voluntarily to labour. 
As far as my knowledge of the Africans 
will enable me to judge, I have no doubt 
of their readily cultivating the earth for 
hire, whenever Europeans will take the 
trouble to employ them. I never saw 
men work harder, more willingly, or 
more regularly, generally speaking, 
than those free natives whom I employ- 
ed upon the island of Bulama. Now 
what effect would the cultivation of 
Africa have upon its inhabitants? The 
cultivation of the soil must necessarily 
induce commerce; andthe intercourse 
resulting from this exchange, this bar- 
ter, this trade, will and must soften and 
civilise the more barbarous of the two 
parties carrying it ons and will by de- 
grees introduce letters, and in the end 
the Christian religion. Civilization may 
for some time be confined to the terri- 
tory colonised ; but commerce will begin 
immediately to extend by little and little 
into the interior. The convenience of 
a mart being once established, and the 
certainty of European articles being al- 
ways to be found there, would induce 
the interior traders to come, instead of 
annually, whenever they bad commodi- 
ties tosell, which would keep up, except 
in the rains, a constant communication 
with the interior. This constant com- 
munication would tend to civilize all 
those people through whose territories 
it was carried on; and this increased 
civilization would produce additional 
security, which would tend also to aug- 
ment that communication.” These pre- 
dictions, published nineteen years ago, 
are now every cue of them literally ae- 
complished at Sierra Leone ; and,w hat is 
most remarkable, by the agency (ex- 
cluding military) of little more than a 
hundred resident white persons ! Among 
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the many subjects of gratification theCo- 
lonists possessed, was, that of an arrival 
at the latter end of January of a ship 
from Dublin at Freetown, for a cargo 
of trine, and several others for similar 
cargoes were daily expected, which was 
a convincing proof of the value of the 
article becoming more generally known. 
Several more caravans of gold merchants 
had arrived at the Colony from the in- 
terior with that precious metal, which 
they bartered for English goods. 

Accounts had reached Freetown of 
the landing of Mr. Belzoni in the Bight 
of Benin, where he experienced a slight 
attack of fever ; but feeling himself per- 
feetly recovered in a few days, he start- 
ed upon his enterprise with every hope 
of ultimate success. This enterprising 
traveller certainly possesses advantages 
which few of his predecessors enjoyed ; 
and Mrs. Belzoni appears to partake of 
her husband’s enthusiasm, She is said 
to be about to leave Paris, for the pur- 
pose of ascending the Nile to Chendi, 
in Nubia, there to await the arrival of 
the carravan from the west: though 
we think Cairo would be a safer and 
better residence for an English female. 

By the accounts from Cape Coast 
Castle, we learn that Sir Charles M‘Car- 
thy had taken the field against the 
Ashantees, who were what they call 
in the bush; that is, the Ashantees will 
not fight their enemies, but will keep 
in the bush till the sickly season comes 
on to destroy them. Every European 
had -left Cape Coast to join the forces, 
carrying supplies, &c. The several sta- 
tions and factories on the coast were 
considered as being healthy, but the 
climate had recently been very destruc- 
tive to the European officers and soldiers, 
who had arrived out but a short time. 
At Cape Coast bad died Lieutenants 
M‘Clean and Teddy, and 37 soldiers of 
the African Corps; Lieut, G, B. Tor- 
rane, Mr. R. Mends, Midshipman, (son 
of the late Commodore), and the Rev. 
Mr. Harruld. At Sierra Leone had died, 
W. Bruce, Esq. Assistant Commissary. 
The squadron was stationed as follows : 
the Owen Glendower at Cape Coast, the 
Ban and Swinger in the Bight of Bafre, 
and the Driver was expected from Rio 
Janeiro. 

IsLE oF AscENsIon.— The accounts 
from this settlement state that the gar- 
rison was in the enjoyment of good 
health, but no events of importance 
had occurred there lately. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
CONSTANTINOPLE.—There has been 
nothing of peculiar interest in the ins 
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formation from Turkey during the 
month. The armaments in the arsenal 
and along the channel of the Bospho- 
rous, continued: and seemed to au- 
nounce that the next campaign would 
be an active one. It is asserted that 
M. Mungrachy has made but little pro- 
gress in his negotiation, and it was 
the general opinion that it would be a 
long time before the desired results 
were obtained. Reports were current 
at Constantinople, when the last ad- 
vices left, that the Greeks had effected a 
landing near Caraburnu, in Macedonia. 
No excesses against the Greeks or 
Christians had disgraced the Turkish 
capital since the accounts of last 
month. 

Smyrna.—The Letters from Smyrna 
state that everything was tranquil there, 
and no renewal of the former outrages 
against the Greek inhabitants had hap- 
pened. An occurrence had, however, 
taken place, which would, no doubt, 
be brought under the notice of the 
Foreign Secretary of State. It appears 
that for some cause or other the Pasha 
of Smyrna having ordered Mr. Elia 
Bali, a very respectable Greek mer- 
chant, residing in Smyrna, to be ar- 
rested, the latter took refuge on board 
an English merchant ship. Under 
these circumstances it is said the Bri- 
tish Consul demanded from the captain 
that he should give up the Greek mer- 
chant to his enemies. This the captain 
refused to comply with, though thrice 
demanded, and declared his resolution 
not to surrender the unfortnnate Greek 
so long as he could afford him the 
protection of the English flag. The 
captain ‘went on shore to remonstrate 
with the Consul, but the latter caused 
him to be arrested at the consulate, and 
kept in confinement. Janissaries were 
then directed to proceed on board the 
vessel, and Mr. Bali was forcibly taken 
from under the protection of the Eng- 
lish flag; but fortunately one of his 
Majesty’s frigates got information of 
the transaction, and despatched a gal- 
ley well armed after the boat which was 
conducting the Greek prisoner to the 
shore. Happily the galley overhauled 
the boat before she reached her des- 
tination, and carried Mr. Bali on board 
his Majesty’s frigate. The Hon. Captain 
Spencer, the commander, afterwards 
sent a message to the Consul demanding 
the release of the captain from confine - 
ment, which order, according to the 
accounts received, the Consul declined 
to comply with. Captain Spencer him- 
self, with his officers and a party of 
marines, then proceeded to the con- 
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sulate, and forcibly brought away the 
master of the merchant ship. 


OpeEssA.—The advices from Odessa 
state that no fears were entertained 
there of any hostilities taking place 
between Russia and Turkey, and add 
that a considerable part of the Russian 
army, assembled between the banks of 
the Neister and the confines of Moldavia 
had either been withdrawn or dismissed. 
No unusual preparations were making, 
and no magazines of provisions were 
forming. Trade remained dull, and the 
exchange had not undergone any mate- 
rial alteration, 


Ecypt.—Rumours were current du- 
ring the early part of the month, that 
the Pasha of Egypt, Mahomed Ali, had 
declared himself independent of the 
Porte. Subsequent accounts, however, 
make no mention of this, event, and 
therefore it is but fair to consider it as 
at least premature. From all the ac- 
counts of late received there can, how- 
ever, be but little doubt that the Pacha 
has been, for some time, meditating this 
step. About eighteen months since he 
imported upwards of 100,000 stand of 
arms, chiefly of English manufacture, 
with large supplies of ordnance stores, 
&c.; he had also the chief of the Druses 
under his protection ’at Cairo, and was, 
through his influence, enlisting the Arabs 
of the country, and forming them into 
corps. They are the bravest people of 
Egypt, and the late Emperor of France 
could never prevail upon them to join 
his standard. The Pasha has some bat- 
talions formed of the husbandmen (fel- 
lahs) of Egypt. He has also an excel- 
lent printing establishment, conducted 
by Greeks, from which he has issued 
several books in Turkish and Italian. 
He hasa fine cannon foundry, and makes 
excellent powder, and is extremely par- 
tial to the English. His instructions to 
the Governors of Egypt are, to be par- 
ticular in their attention and assistance 
to all travellers of that nation. His 
chief agents are Messrs, Briggs and Co., 
who have great influence over him, and 
his adviser is an Armenian, (Mr. Bog- 
hos) who acts as his Secretary and 
Translator, Mr. Salt, the English Con- 
sul, is on the most friendly footing with 
the Pasha; and as a proof of it he has 
never been obliged to give up any per- 
son who has taken refuge under his flag 
for prctection, although they have been 
demanded, particularly some Christians 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious, 
and embraced the Mahometan religion. 
The successor to the present Pasha will 
behis son, Ibrahim Pasha, who is said to 


be a bigot, and averse to Christians. 
The Porte has made him of equal rank 
with his father, in order to create jea- 
lousy. Should the latter be taken off, 
the country will fall into great anarchy : 
but if Mahomed Ali lives, Egypt pro- 
mises to attain its former greatness. 
‘The Pasha has lately turned much of his 
attention to the cultivation of cotton, and 
the great exportation of that article is a 
proof of his correct views. He has also 
cultivated indigo, sugar, and opium, for 
which purpose he has had natives from 
India; he has also large plantations 
of mulberry trees, which promise to suc- 
ceed in aiding the production of silk. 
The Egyptian cotton is proved to be of 
a superior quality, andin England it has 
fetched a price much higher than any 
imported from the east or west, having 
only been equalled by that from the 
United States, known under the name 
of Sea Island, Georgia. Indeed so im- 
portant has the importation of this cot- 
ton been considered by the British Go- 
vernment, that two gentlemen have visit- 
ed Liverpool to survey the proper place 
where lazarettos may be erected, in 
conseyuence of a petition from that 
town, stating their fear of contagion 
from its importation. 

Letters from Cairo, dated February 
10, state that Mohammed Ali Pasha 
had been nominated by the Sublime 
Porte, commander in chief of an expedi- 
tion against the Morea. He was expect- 
ed to be there in May with 20,000 troops. 
30,000 men are said to be trained to 
arms in that country, in a manner equal 
to European troops. 

GrEECE.—Several numbers of a Ro- 
maic Journal, published at Missclon- 
ghi, under the title of the Greek Chro- 
nicle, have come to hand. The last of 
the series extends only to the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, and therefore supplies us with 
little information on the state of Greece 
which had not previously reached us 
through other channels. The very ap- 
pearance, however, of a newspaper in 
such a quarter, at such a time, and in 
such a language, is not without its in~ 
terest; recording, as it does, the noble 
exploits of a people recovering theirinde- 
pendence after ages of oppression,—ad- 
dressed to the descendants of those 
whose journalists were Thucydides and 
Xenophon,—and composed in a dialect 
which, with some variations of grammar 
and construction, was spoken by Homer 
and Plato. The contents of the two last 
numbers, likewise, are somewhat curi- 
ous, That of the 6th of February gives 
us an eloquent address of the Govern- 
ment of the three islands, Hydra, 
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Spezzia, and Ispara, to all the Greeks. 
** We know well,” say these brave men, 
‘* that when a Christian is called to fight 
for his faith,—when a patriot struggles 
for his couatry, every thing else is re- 
garded as insignificant.” They then 
call to mind, that in the last three years 
they have sacrificed their property—ex- 
posed their lives—and shed their blood 
tor the general freedom, without meet- 
ing with adequate support from the rest 
ofthe nation, This address is so curious, 
that we regret our limits will not allow 
us to give it entire. With some discus- 
sions by the Editor on a criminal code, 
and an account of the sudden illness 
and rapid recovery of Lord Byron, this 
number concludes. Fhe number of the 
Yth of February contains an extract 
from the speech of the American Presi- 
dent, received by Galignani’s Messenger, 
where the part which refers to the 
Greek contest and cause is particularly 
peinted out to the sympathy aud grati- 
tude of the Greek Patriots. This paper 
concludes with an account of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting at Cambridge, to 
receive subscriptious inf favour of the 
Greeks. 

Letters have been received from Mis- 
solonghi of the dth (16th) February, 
which state that the utmost harmony 
and union continued to prevail amongst 
the Chiefs assembled there, and that 
the suldiers and officers observed the 
strictest discipline. The military force 
consisted of 3000 soldiers, amongst 
whom were 600 Suliots, and their pay 
was 30 piastres monthly. “Lord Byron, 
who had assumed the Grecian uniform, 
with 1000 men, raised from his own 
means, in addition to the above 3000 
men, and the 600 Suliots, under the 
command of Constantine Botzaris, was 
at this date about to attack Lepanto, 
which it was generally supposed could 
not long resist this large reinforcement 
to the troops previously in front of the 
two castles. After their reduction, the 
castle of Patras would attract their at- 
tention, and from the known weakness 
of the garrison, it was not supposed that 
it could resist a regular siege many 
days. There was a manufactory of 
cannon, balls, and gun-powder, at Mis- 
solonghi, which rendered all these ne- 
cessaries of war plentiful. Onthe 15th 
of February an express arrived from the 
Morea, announcing that the fortress of 
Cavoni had surrendered to the Greeks. 
The Archimandrite, P. Flesser, having 
previously threatened to storm it, un- 
less it surrendered at discretion. Orders 
had also been given that the Greek ves- 
sels should sail to cruise off the Darda- 
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nelles, aud to prevent the Turkish fleet 
from coming into the Archipelago. 


Greek IsLanps.—According to the 
most recent commercial news from the 
Ionian Islands, the Egyptian squadron, 
underthe command of Ismael Gibraltar, 
has re-appeared in the Archipelago, 
and has attacked some Greek vessels, 
oue of which only has been taken. This 
event, which is given as certain, proves 
how unfounded is the report that the 
Pasha of Egypt has declared against the 
Porte. What also refutes the report is, 
that the Pasha has sent new reinforce- 
ments to the isle of Candia. 

Considerable bodies of troops have 
begun to march in Macedonia, who are 
to move on Thessaly by Betoglia, under 
the Pasha of Widden. The numbers (pro- 
hably exaggerated) are said to be 30,000. 
We received, from another quarter, the 
interesting news that the troops assem- 
bled near Adrianople are under new 
orders to march, not to Thessaly, but 
on the Danube, which again proves the 
jealousy of the Porte towards Russia. 
It is asserted that the negotiations of 
the Greeks andthe Albanians are again 
broken off. 

Marta.—Letters from Malta state 
that the report of the appointment of 
the Marquess of Hastings to the Go 
vernorship of that Island, had arrived 
by the way of Marseilles on the 13th 
ot March, and that it had been received 
with the greatest satisfaction, particu- 
larly as the command had been made 
distinct from that over the Jonian 
Islands. From the acknowledged abi- 
lities of his Lordship, when applied 
exclusively to the interests of that im- 
portant Island, much good was look~ 
ed for, and the merchants, in particular, 
expected, that by the abandonment of 
many absurd regulations now prac- 
tised, their trade would be much be- 
nefited ; for the Corn Trade and the 
Quarantine Laws in Malta require a 
thorough reformation, without which, 
commerce cau neither be extensive nor 
prosperous. On the 22d March, the 
Cambrian frigate arrived at Malta from 
off Algiers. Nothing of importance 
had occurred, if we except the move- 
ments of the different ships of war to 
and from Algiers. The Sardinian ves- 
sel, Mary, from Leghorn to Algiers, had 
been taken by a British ship of war, 
and sent into Malta; she had a dia- 
mond crown on board for tle Dey. 

Jonian IsLanps.—A_ private letter 
from Nuremburg, dated April 20, states 
that the Porte had received an intima- 
tion through a foreign personage (pro- 
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bably the French Charge d’Affaires), of 
the instructions given by the British 
Government to the new Governor of the 
Ionian Islands, and that the Turkish 
Minister had signified to Lord Strang- 
ford that the Sultan felt great dissatis - 
faction at finding them so favourable to 
the Greeks. 

ZANTE.—A letter from Zante, dated 
March 13, announces the capture of Co- 
ron, the last bulwark of the Turks in the 
south of the Morea. This town was carried 
by storm by the Greeks under the com- 
miand of au ecclesiastic, the archiman- 
drite, Zerbitio, who had arrived in De- 
cember, from the Russian town of Ta- 
ganroch with a large sum of money, 
which enabled him to equip a body of 
volunteers. He then secretly collected 
Jadders, and profiting by the security of 
avery dark night, scaled the ramparts 
aud surprised the garrison. The occu- 
pation of the town and castle of Arta, by 
Constantine Bozzaris, is also confirmed. 
Lord Byron and Colonel Stanhope were 
still at Missolonghi superintending the 
preparations for the siege of Lepanto. 
The declaration of war made by Eng- 
land against Algiers operated as a 
powerful diversion in favour of the 
Greeks, asthe Grand Seignor had 
scarcely any other sailors left than those 
belonging to the states of Barbary. 

Corru.—A letter from Corfu, reports 
the surrender of Coron to the Greeks, 
on the 18th of March, and a confirmation 
of the taking of the outwork of Lepanto, 
on which occasion the English Officers 
of Engineers, who are gone to the as- 
sistance of the Greeks, particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. Lord Byron had 
returned from Tripolizza to Missolon- 
ghi, and had been every where received 
with great honour. 

An embargo had been laid on all Bri- 
tish and Ionian vessels, on account 
of an Algerine squadron having ap- 
peared in those seas. 

Sanra Maura.—Letters received from 
the Island of Santa Maura state that, on 
the 21st of February, a violent shock of 
an earthquake was felt there about eight 
o’clock in the evening. It produced the 
greatest consternation. Several build- 
ings were much injured, and a bridge 
broken down ; two females were wound- 
ed, but no lives were lost. 

Lorp Byron.—On the 15th of Febru- 
ary, Lord Byron, who is still in Greece, 
was attacked by a nervous convulsive 
fit, {the consequence of great excite- 
ment; which was dangerous while it 
lasted, but which left no other effect 
than excessive weakgess. But letters 


have since been recelved dated Misso-= 
longhi, March 16; and at that period his 
Lordship had perfectly recovered from 
his severe indispostion, and was taking 
an active part in the affairs of Greece. 
We are happy to state that his Lord- 
ship writes in the most glowing terms 
of the fair prospects of the Greek cause, 
and cautions his friends against attach- 
ing any credit to the disagreeable ac- 
couuts which have been published in 
the English Papers. At thedate of these 
papers no intelligence had been received 
of the fall of Lepanto or Patras ; but, 
from the extent of the preparations 
made for the storming of those fortres- 
ses, little doubt was entertained of the 
result. 


ALGIERS.—Nothing of any material 
interest has been received from Algiers, 
Admiral H. B. Neale had been off that 
port in the Revenge, with five frigates, 
but the Dey had refused to treat, and 
was making preparations to sustain a 
bombardment, for which purpose he 
had dismantled the vessels of war which 
were in the Bay, and had drawn them 
under the mole. He had also com- 
manded an immense number of troops 
from the interior to man the fortresses. 
The British force in those parts con- 
sisted of seven frigates, five of which 
blockaded Algiers, and two Bona. An 
Algerine vessel had been captured and 
sent into Bona, The Dutch squadron 
was cruizing in the neighbourhood of 
Mahon. 


Letters have been received from Le- 
ghorn and Genoa in twelve days. They 
state that our shipping proceed to their 
destinations without meeting any of the 
Algerine cruisers, as the coast was 
strictly blockaded by the English squa- 
dron, There is no political information 
from the above places. 


Letters from Paris, state that Sir H. 
B. Neale had arrived in the Revenge 
man-of-war at Marseilles. All negotia- 
tions with the Dey of Algiers had fail- 
ed; the port was strictly blockaded. 


Oran.—Some arrivals at Gibraltar 
from Oran had taken place, among 
which was a vessel which had been un- 
der sequestration by the Algerines. It 
seems that the British Consul, having 
been arrested, sent an express to Algiers 
to the American Consul, for whom he 
was also acting as deputy, who imme- 
diately demanded his release, which wag 
acceded to by the Dey, and permission 
sent him to quit the place if he liked, 
and remove his property, under which 
Jatter condition the vessel was given up. 
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There had been a rising of the na+ 
tives in Oran inst the Turks, in the 
beginning of March, but it was quel- 
led, and the ringleaders put to death. 

Bona.—By accounts from Bona, we 
learn that the Naiad frigate had been 
cruizing off that port, and had cap- 
tured a Sardinian vessel bound from 
Bona to Algiers with grain, on account 
of the Algerine Government. The Brit- 
ish Vice Consul at Bona, with all his 
family, were'prisoners at Bona, and had 
been placed in irons. 


Tanciers.—A letter from Tangiers, 
dated March 21, states that Ben Y’Show, 
the chief of the province of Garb, has 
had an engagement with one of the 
marauding tribes of his district, in 
which he lost thirty men. Muley Seid 
has given up the siege of Mequinez, and 
gone to Tafilet, having, it is said, se- 
cured in the Atlas Mountains a safe 
place of retreat ; while the Governor 
of the Black Honclaya, at Mequinez, 
has sent to the Emperor a considerable 
remittance from the treasury at that 
place. One of the Berribber tribes has 
also submitted to tae Emperor, sending 
their women as hostages to Fez. 


GrpraLtar.—Letters from Gibraltar 
state that the King of Spain had granted 
an exclusive privilege to the Guadal- 
quiver Company to import British ma- 
nufactured goods, upon payment of a 
duty of 25 per cent. 

General Alava, the Constitutional 
refugee, was at Gibraltar when the last 
accounts came away. 


WEST INDIES, 
Jamaica.—Advices haye been re- 
ceived from Jamaica to the 9th March, 
but their contents are of no import- 
ance ; the only article of novelty being 


an account of the trial of some of the 
slaves concerned in the late conspiracy. 
Nothing of any interest has been re- 
ceived from any of the West India 
Islands during the last few weeks 
compared with the accounts received 
during the two or three preceding 
months, 


Demerara.—The late accounts from 
Demerara are by no means of a fa- 
vourable description, the situation of 
that colony being represented as truly 
deplorable. A number of publications, 
inciting the slaves to revolt, are said 
to have been recently received there 
from England, introduced into the 
colony, and recently circulated among 
the slaves: an assertion, however, un- 
supported by any proof. The removal 
of the Governor, and the withdrawing 
of Colonel Leahy and his troops, was 
thought by the well-wishers of the 
colony as likely to occasion a renewal 
of the disturbances, as the Negroes 
would be led to believe the conduct of 
those officers during the revolt had 
displeased the government at home. 

Extract from the Demerara Gaz. Feb. 
27: ** Dominica is in confusion and up- 
roar. The Earl of Huntingdon, who 
dissolved the House of Assembly a short 
time ago, has refused to issue any new 
writs for the re-election of Members, 
until his Majesty’s pleasure be known 
regarding the issue between them.” 


TRINIDAD.—Accounts received from 
Trinidad, by the Jamaica mail, state 
that an intended insurrection had been 
diseovered among the Negroes by the 
evidence of one of the conspirators. 
Measures had been taken to defeat 
their purposed rising ; and when the 
accounts left, the Island was compa- 
ratively tranquil. 
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GovERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA.—No- 
thing further has transpired respecting 
the probable appointment of a new 
Governor General for India. The latest 
advices from Bengal give reason to be- 
lieve that Lord Amherst will not quit 
his t, unless his health should be 
much more impaired then at present: 
and the Supreme Power in India does 
not now seem to be an object of suffi- 
cient ambition, to cause any intrigues 
for an eee vacancy, except among 
needy noblemen, to whom it must of 
course be always a desirable object. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF IN INDIA.—The 
return of Sir Edward Paget is now con- 
sidered certain ; and it is already said, 
that he will be appointed Governor of 
the Royal Military College, in England. 
The Earl of Dalhousie, has been named 
as the new Commander in Chief; but 
nothing official has yet transpired on 
this subject. 

GovERNoR oF BomBay.—We under- 
stand there have been warm contentions 
between the Court of Directors and his 
Majesty’s Ministers, on the subject of 
the appointment to this post. SirThomas 
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Munro comes home from Madras, and 
Mr. Elphinstone, goes from Bombay to 
fill his place. Sir John Malcolm, who 
has long louked to a Governorship in 
India, is said to have been nominated 
hy the Directors, while Ministers in- 
sisted on the preference being given to 
Mr. Lushington, of the Treasury, who 
was formerly a Civil Servant on the 
Madras Establishment; Sir John’s 
claims are certainly powerful, although 
we are not aware of any strong reason 
why Mr. Lushington should not make 
an equally able and efficient Governor ; 
the former is however better known in 
India, and would certainly be more po- 
pular both among the English and the 
Native Inbabitants; but as the power 
of rejection is unlimited in the Minis- 
ters, they must at last prevail; and 
whoever can command the strongest 
interest at Court, will be certain of 
being confirmed, 

East Invia House Arraiks.—On the 
Ist of April a ballot took place at the 
East India House, for the purpose of 
determining the following question; 
“That application be made to Parlia- 
ment, in the present Session, for the 
repeal of the 46th Clause of the Act of 
the 53d of Geo. IIL, c. 155, by which the 
Court of Directors is prohibited from 
sending to India, in the capacity of a 
writer, any person who shall not have 
resided during four terms at Hailey- 
bury College.” The question was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 128; ayes 272, 
noes 400, 

On the 14th, a ballot was taken at the 
East India House, for the election of six 
Directors, in the room of Jacob Bosan- 
quet, Esq. Edward Parry, Esq. William 
Wigram, Esq. William Taylor Money, 
Esq. John Baillie, Esq. and John Petty 
Muspratt, Esq. who go out by rotation. 

At six o’clock the glasses were closed 
and delivered to the Scrutineers, who 
reported that the Election had fallen on— 

Josias Du Pre Alexander, Esq. 

Robert Campbell, Esq. 

Neill Benjamin Edmonstone, Esq. 

Hon. Hugh Lindsey, 

John Morris, Esq. and 

J. Goldsborough Ravenshaw, Esq. 

On the samme day a Court of Directors 
was held at the East India House, when 
the thanks of the Court were voted una- 
nimously to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, for their zeal and attention 
to the Company’s interest during the 
last year. 

It had been confidently expected that 
the House List would have been opposed 
by some new candidates; but this in- 
tention, which at one time we believe 


really existed, was given up, from what 
particular cause we know not, but 
most probably from an apprehension 
that the combined interests of the Di- 
rectors to preserve to their own body 
this privilege of certain suceession, 
were such as few individuals could hope 
to oppose with success. 


OriENnTAL CLus.—In addition to the 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, which 
is intended principally to bring men of 
science and research together, there has 
been just instituted an Oriental Club, 
for the purpose of forming a point of 
union to persons connected with the 
East, without reference to Literature or 
Research. The Duke of Wellington 
is named as President; and many per- 
sons of rank have already joined the 
Club. The following is the Prospectus 
of the Institution :-— 

Prospectus, — 

The Oriental club will be established at 
a house in a convenient situation. 

The utmost economy will be observed in 
the whole establishment, and the subscrip- 
tion for its foundation and support shall 
not exceed fifteen pounds entrance, and 
six pounds per annum. 

There will be a commodious reading 
room, with newspapers and periodical pub- 
lications, and it will be a particular object 
to have those from every quarter of the 
East up to the latest dates. A library will 
be gradually formed, chiefly of works on 
Oriental subjects. 

The coffee-room of the club will be 
established on the most economical prin- 
ciples, similar to those of the United Ser- 
vice and Union. 

There will be occasional house dinners. 

The qualifications for members of this 
club are, having been resident or employed 
in the public service of His Majesty, or 
the East-India Company, in any part of 
the East—belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society—being officially connected with 
the administration of our Eastern Go- 
vernments abroad or at home. 

The objects of the establishment are— 
First: to give to persons who have been 
long resident abroad, the means of enter- 
ing, on their return, into a society where 
they will not only associate daily with those 
they have before known, but have an op- 
portunity of forming acquaintance and 
connexions in their own country. Se- 
condly : to give to those who have resided 
or served abroad, the easy means of meet- 
ing old friends, and of keeping up their 
knowledge of the actual state of our East- 
ern empire, by personal intercourse and 
friendship ‘with those recently returned 
from scenes in which they have once acted. 
Thirdly : giving to all persons who are so- 
licitous of information, regarding the past 
and present condition ofthe East, to 
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who are officially connected with our Go- 
vernments abroad, and to all persons who 
are desirous of improving their knowledge 
and strengthening their personal ties with 
that quarter, additional meaus of accom- 
plishing these ends. ’ 

The British empire in the East is now 
so extensive, and the persons connected 
with it so numerous, that the establish- 
ment of an institution where they may 
meet on a footing of social intercourse, 
seems particularly desirable. It is the 
chief object of the Oriental club to pro- 
mute that intercourse, and to maintain 
and improve the principle so happily esta- 
blished by the formation of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, of associating as much as 
yossible those who lave resided or served 
in the East, with persons who, from any 
cause, take an interest in that quarter of 
the globe. 

‘That the members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
India, and China clubs, be invited to jom 
the Oriental club as original members. 

That all persons who have served the 
King, or Company, in the East, who have 
resided or travelled, or whose oficial si- 
tuations connect them with that quarter 
of the globe, be considered eligible to be- 
come members. 

That the committee have the power of 
electing any candidate as an original mem- 
ber, who may be eligible as above, until 
the number of four hundred shall be com- 

leted, such candidate being recommended 
»y three of the present committee, one on 
ersonal knowledge. 

‘That as soon as the names of four hun- 
dred members shall have been enrolled, a 
general meeting be called to arrange the 
permanent establishment of the club. 

It is at present intended that the num- 
ber of members shall not exceed six hun- 


dred. 


EXxcHANGES OF Possessions IN INDIA. 

In the House of Commons on the 
29th of March, Mr. Hume put a ques- 
tion to the President of the Board of 
Control, respecting a treaty between 
England and the Netherlands, relative 
to the mutual exchange of certain pos- 
sessions of the Continent of India and 
the Indian Archipelago. 

Mr. Wynn admitted the treaty, but 
as it could not be ratified until the 
meeting of the States General, it could 
not be laid onthetable. By that treaty 
the Island of Sincapore and some other 
parts of Malacca, were ceded to this 
country. 

Mr. Hume said, that in asking the 

uestion, he was induced by a rumour 
that the settlement of Bencoolen was 
about to be given up, without any rela- 
tion to those interests which grew up 
undes British protection. 
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Mr. Wynn said, that without going 
into a question which the House would 
see was premature, he would only as- 
sure the Honourable Member, that 
every attention and ‘regard had been 
paid on the treaty alluded to, to the 
interests mentioned by him. 

New Soutn Wares Company.— 
Among the new projects recently started, 
is one for the improvement of New South 
Wales and the adjoining colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land. It differs from those 
already in circulation in one respect, in- 
asmuch as the projectors do not invite 
participation by the public at large ; but 
the originators, though very few in num- 
ber, think the future prospect so invit- 
ing, that they advance the whole of the 
capital requisite, and take the whele of 
the risk upon themselves. The princi- 
pal objects in view are the obtaining 
from Government a grant of a million of 
acres of land in New South Wales, to be 
applied principally to the improvement 
in the growth of wool. It is found that 
the climate of New South Wales is pe- 
culiarly favourable to this purpose, and 
the stock of sheep with which the new 
grant is to be peopled, will be procured 
trom the more approved among the Spa- 
nish, English, Merino, and German 
breeds. In the new adventure is also in- 
cluded the establishment of banks, the 
erection of public buildings, and other 
objects deemed essential to the prosperi- 
ty of the colony. Itis admitted thata 
powerful impulse may be given by means 
of this Company to the progress in civi- 
lization, general improvement, and hap- 
piness of New South Wales, and not the 
shadow of an imputation can be cast on 
the individuals who employ their know- 
ledge and industry, and advance their 
capital to the attainment of this end; 
but the public at large, and particularly 
those merchants who already carry on 
trade with the colonies in question, have 
aright to inquire, through what influ- 
ence or representations the preference 
has been given, and unusual privileges 
obtained. This information can only be 
procured by questions to ministers in 
Parliament. They may be answered 
satisfactorily, and the Government may 
prove to have acted only to the best of 
their means for effecting a great and de- 
cided improvemeut in a valuable colony ; 
but it ought to be clearly made out to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, that 
the conductors have not been selected 
for the sake of their parliamentary in- 
flueuce, or for any corrupt motive what- 
ever ; and that the transaction does not 
in any degree deserve to be characterized 
by the odious name of a job. 
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Cape oF Good Hope.—The subscrip- 
tion for the distressed settlers at the 
Cape of Good Hope still continues in 
England: but the scene is too distant 
to excite that sympathy which one tenth 
the same amount of distress would be 
sure to experience nearer home. It was 
a fatal error in those who chose this 
spot as a place for colonizing: but mi- 
nisters might yet retrace their steps, 
and not only help the wretched sufferers 
in their present exigency, but remove 
them to Van Dieman’s Land, New Zea- 
land, and other countries in the Eastern 
world. We hope soon, however, to see 
India open to colonization; and that 
the redundant capital and population of 
England might find an inexhaustible 
field for their exertions. We have re- 
ceived some numbers of a new Journal, 
published at the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the title of the South African 
Commercial Advertiser. Though it would 
justly acquire here the character of too 
great subserviency to the ‘* powers that 
be,”’ it is stated to be adeference in this 
colony necessary to the existence of an 
infant journal; its tone, however, is in 
the main independent; and from the 
breaking up of a monopoly of twenty 
year’s stauding, since the first publica- 
tion of the Cape Town Gazette, some 
benefit to the colony may at least be an- 
ticipated. The new paper is said to 
meet with fair support in private sub- 
scriptions; but we perceive by a noti- 
fication in one of the Numbers, that the 
Governor, Lerd Charles Somerset, has 
manifested some hostility to the under- 
taking, by the imposition of a heavy 
postage to be paid previous to transmis- 
sion into the interior, and a tax of one 
rix dollar on each advertisement insert- 
ed. The paper is printed iy the English 
language only, but the leading articles 
are to appear in Dutch also, as soon as 
250 subscribers of that nation can be 
obtained. We find in these journals 
no local news worth extracting. The 
latest date of those in our possession is 
the 4th of February. 


EARTHQUAKE IN SyrtA.—Not many 
months since a subscription was raised, 
to the amount of 3200/. for the sufferers 
by the earthquake in Syria. Upon ap- 
plication being made by the British 
Consul, at Aleppo, to the local autho- 
rities, for the purpose of ascertaining in 
what mavner the money should be ap- 
plied, the subject was referred to the 
Grand Seignor, who refused to permit 
the distribution of the funds. 


Sir T. Mairtanp’s Witt.—The late 
Sir T. Maitland’s will has been proved 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 2. 


in the PrerogativeCourt, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, by the Earl of Lauderdale, the 
brother, one of the executors; Lord 
Viscount Maitland, and the Honourable 
Anthony Maitland, the nephews, the 
other executors, not having at present 
undertaken the trust. The personals 
within the province of Canterbury are 
sworn under 30,000/. Five thousand 
pounds are bequeathed to the testator’s 
sister, Lady Jane Houston, and 50002, 
to the children of Colonel Edwards : 
with the exception of these two sums, 
every thing isleft to the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, the residuary legatee. 


Knicuts or MAtta.—It appears by 
the following receut letter from Paris, 
that the Holy Alliance entertains the idea 
of restoring the Knights of Malta to 
something like the rank which they for- 
merly held in Europe. Opinion is much 
divided as to the propriety of such re- 
storatiou, but, with proper concessions 
on the part of the Knights to the spirit 
of the age, they may probably be render- 
ed useful to the cause of Christian free- 
dom. 

Paris, April 24.—Some_ sensation has 
been cman here by the receipt of letters 
from ‘Trieste, in which it is stated that the 
Allied Sovereigns intend to cede to the 
Knights of Malta one of the Islands of the 
Archipelago. It is even said that the ne- 
gotiations on this subject are terminated, 
and that the result has been transmitted 
to Catania, in Sicily, where the heads of 
the Order reside. It is added, that as 
soon as the Knights are installed in their 
new residence, they will enterinto a treat 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, wit 
the Greeks against the Turks. I give you 
this news as it is circulated here ; all that 
I know positively is,that M. de Villele and 
M. de Chateaubriand have both unequivo- 
cally expressed themselves in favour of 
such restoration. 

West Inpia AFFAiRS.—A new project 
is on foot for the establishment of a Joint 
Stock West India Company, the object 
of which is to effect by its capital and 
influence what the present West India 
establishments cannot now command. 
It has some of the first West India mer- 
chants at its head : and to those who en- 
gage in it, it may probably be productive 
of some benefit; but nothing can be 
more fallacious than the idea that the 
West India interests generally will be 
improved by such a Company. The 
West Indians require only cheaper la- 
bour to raise their produce for existing 
markets, or the discovery of new mar- 
kets, in which they will have more of 
the cheaper produce of free labour ta 
meet in competition Neither of these 
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can be furnished by the new Company. 
It may raise money for them on loans ; 
but this will be only adding to their em- 
barrassments. The West India estates 
are already too heavily encumbered with 
debt ; and we firmly believe that nothing 
will save them from ultimate destruc- 
tion but the very measures to which 
they are most averse, namely, the abo- 
lition of slavery, the elevation of the 
condition of all classes throughout their 
settlements, aud a full scope given to 
the mental and physical faculties of 
man to raise the greatest quantity of 
produce at the cheapest possible rate. 


The following are announced as the 
leading motives and ends of this new 
Institution, a mere perusal of which 
must satisfy every thinking person, that 
however advantageous it may prove to 
the parties holding shares, it is quite 
impossible that it should produce any 
thing but protracted debt, protracted 
slavery, and ultimate ruin to the very 
interests they pretend to promote :— 


At a time when the advantageous em- 
ployment of money is so diflicult that it 
1s forced inte foreign countries for the 
temporary and uncertain benefit of a 
higher interest than is afforded in the 
English Funds, a more appropriate and 
secure investment has presented itself in 
the formation of a West India Company, 
which, at the same time that it will give 
an impulse to long established sources of 
British production aud wealth, will se- 
cure a liberal return of profit. 

‘This Company is instituted for the pur- 
ered of receiving consignments of West 
ndia produce, in return for advances to 
be made on mortgage and other good 
security, upon such a scale as will afford 
an adequate profit on the capital employ- 
ed; and also of making temporary ad- 
vances upon the assignment of mortgages 
bearing Colonial interest, with collateral 
security. 

One material circumstance in favour of 
such an investment is, that the profits of 
the Company, instead of being diminish - 
ed, will be considerably increased, in the 
event of war. 

The establishment of this Company will 
be as advantageous to all persons inter- 
ested in the Colonies, as to the Subscri- 
bers. It is anticipated that immediate 
activity will be given to the circulation of 
Colonial property by the advances which 
the Company will make to parties who 
can offer adequate security with consign- 
ments of produce; this will have the 
effect of maintaining the fair value of 
West India estates, and thus operate 
favovrably on the condition of the negro 
population, which is intimately connected 
with, and in a great measure dependent 
on, the prosperity of the master, 


It is proposed that there shall be Eight 
Presidents, and Four Auditors, and the 
affairs of the Company will be conducted 
by ‘Twenty-four Directors, of whom 
‘Twelve only shall be West India Mer- 
chants. 

The Capital of the Company will be 
Four Millions, consisting of 40,600 Shares 
of 1002. each, on which a deposit of 1042. 
is to be paid, 5/. thereof at the time of 
subscribing, and 5/. on or before the 31st 
of May. Further instalments, upon due 
notice from the Directors, will be called 
for as the business of the Company may 
require. 

The Institution having received the 
approbation of Government, a Bill is pre- 
paring for the purpose of forming a joint 
Stock, to be vested in the Company by 
Act of Parliament, limiting the liability 
of the Proprietors to the amount of their 
respective shares. 

Interest at five per cent. on the instal- 
ments will be paid for the first year, after 
which such part of the profits, not ex- 
ceeding three-fourths, as the Directors 
may think fit, shall be divided, and at the 
end of every seven years, or earlier at 
their discretion, a proportion of the re- 
served profits shall be distributed, by way 
of bonus, amongst the Proprietors. 

The following Letter to Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, M. P. is worthy of republication 
in every Journal of the kingdom, for 
the accuracy of its views and the bene- 
volence of its principles: we therefore 
give it a place in our pages with great 
pleasure. 

Sir,—No apology is necessary, | am 
sure, to justify me in addressing you as 
the friend of the West India Slaves. You 
have deservedly obtained a reputation 
amongst your tellow-men, as the friend 
of the miserable and oppressed, which for 
your own sake and that of your country, 
nothing will ever, I trust, deprive you of. 
I, therefore, will briefly state the object 
of my thus publicly addressing you. You 
are, [ make no doubt, fully apprised of 
the projected Company for advancing 
money on the West India produce and 
estates, and that one of the daily papers, 
The Times, is endeavouring to write this 
scheme into public estimation. Those 
who, like myself, have duties to perform 
which deprive them of the opportunity of 
making minute inquiries into public mat- 
ters of any sort, look to yourself and the 
friends who are known to act with you, as 
to watchmen, whose voice we anticipate 
to hear, if any open or secret invader of 
our hopes and expectations is about our 
castle. 

Since the first notification of the pro- 
posed West India Company by the public 
prints, I have felt great suspicions as to 
the integrity of the motives which have 
given birth to it, and have been anxiously 
looking for some development of its pre- 
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bable effect on the great question of Sla- 
very; and I really believe t'do not express 
a solitary wish, when I say, that it would 
be very satisfactory if some Anti-Slavery 
man would briefly detail the objects and 
probable effects of the proposed combina- 
tion of West India planters and money- 
lenders. 


The great questions which occur to me 
are these :—- 


Will the proposed scheme accelerate 
the emancipation of those who have been 
seduced, cheated, or stolen into bondage ? 

Or will the operations of this Company 
retard the deliverance of these victims of 
the unbridled lust of gain ? 

Or may the Company pursue its course 
without exciting the fears of honest meu? 

I own my suspicions are these—That 
the scheme originates with those who 
feel that they cannot long maintain the 
battle with public opinion; and who, 
therefore, by passing their property into 
other and (by the combination) more 
powerful hands, may not only escape the 
odium of being personally concerned in 
maintaining slavery, but, by shifting the 
actors may continue the system of false 
concession and dishonor, a little longer. 
It is only a week back, that reflecting 
on the many schemes of monied men, | 
noted down (very generally, indeed) a 
lan for a Company, whose object should 
be—to purchase, by degrees, the propert 
of the West India possessors, on suc 
terms as a Jury of twelve men should 
determine ; and that application should 
be made to Parliament for powers, com- 
pelling the Planters to seli under such 
terms; and that the poner? so pur- 
chased should be managed by a Board of 
Directors, to be chosen by the share- 
holders ; that the money advanced by the 
share-holders should be advanced without 
interest, or at so low a rate of interest 
as to choak the mere money lender; 
and that such plans of instruction and 
culture, with a view to the earliest pos~ 
sible emancipation of the slaves, should 
be adopted as to such Board might seem 
best. There are many other parts of 
such a plan to be discussed and deter- 
mined, but I can see no more reason to 
object to any such scheme than to any 
scheme for the formation of a new line of 
road, or any other similar public work, 
where parties, who have a /egitimate 
title to their estates, are yet compelled to 
sell, in order to effect some great national 
benefit; and I really believe, that though 
the title of the possessors of slaves is 
“‘ yotten at the core,” yet so great is the 
disposition of this moral people to re- 
deem, by paying the me of redemption, 
that thousands would sooner thus lock 


up a portion of their fortunes, than inter- 
fere with the binding principles of Jaw 
(however wickedly or ignorantly enacted) , 


or be indebted to the niggard and slow- 
paced justice of men habituated to the 
justification of slavery. I cannot con- 
clude without expressing the cheering 
thought, that but for the Christianity 
which slave-makers and slave-possessors 
of all descriptions are fond of misrepre- 
senting, there is no principle on earth 
which could require submission to such a 
condition ; and that the masters of those 
who are in bondage in every part of the 
world owe something to the weakness of 
those they govern, but more (in lands 
where Christianity is known) to that 
spirit of forbearance and pity which it so 
manifestly ineulcates. It does not indeed, 
as crafty politicians and hypocritical 
yriests would intimate, justify us in up- 
10lding laws which are made in contra- 
diction to the authority of Revelation, but 
it limits and guides us in the use of 
means by which to change and overcome 
them, ** Overcome evil with good.” 


In'the last West India Papers are con 
tained certain confidential communica~ 
tions which passed between Lord Liver- 

ool aud Mr. Hibbert; and between 
Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Gladstone. 
These could hardly have heen sent 
out for publication! in the Colonies ; 
but their appearance there has neces- 
sarily led to their republication in the 
English papers, and must be suffici- 
ently embarrassing to all parties. Lord 
Liverpool is, it seems, so displeased 
with Mr. Hibbert, for detailing in his 
letters the results of private conferences 
with him, that he has stated his wish to 
confine all their future intercourse to 
written documents. What Mr. Huskis- 
son will say to Mr. Gladstone, we know 
not; but these letters must open the 
eyes of the public at least, by letting 
them see that men in office have genes 
rally two sets of opinions: one for the 
gallery of the House of Commons, and 
the country at large, and one for their 
private friends and all others who are 
equally in the secret of what is going on 
behind the curtain. 


Late Mr. Smitu.—A Petition from 
the London Missionary Society relative 
to the case of Mr. Smith, of Demerara, 
has been presented to the House of Com- 
mons by Sir J. Mackintosh. The Pe- 
titioners proceed on two grounds; they 
desire, that as Mr. Smith died in con- 
finement at Demerara, without having 
had means to appeal from the sentence 
passed on him by the Court Martial, 
they may be permitted to vindicate his 
character, by proof of his entire moral 
and Jegal innocence ; and then demand 
inquiry into the transactions at Deme- 
rara, to insure protection to other 
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Christian Missionaries there and else- 
where. 

The papers on this subject, that have 
been produced before the House of 
Commons, have been published; and 
they show in the clearest light, the ut- 
ter groundlessness of all the charges 
against Mr. Smith. His only crime ap- 
pears, indeed, to have been that of 
endeavouring to enlighten and improve 
the minds of the negroes, and to make 
them Christians ; but even in attempt- 
ing this, he carried his delicacy so far 
as to omit many passages in the 
Scriptures, as he read to them from 
various parts of the Bible, lest they 
should become too suddenly euamoured 
of civil and religious freedom, and at- 
tempt their emancipation. It has been 
well remarked, that if the Christians 
of England would preach the Gospel to 
the Negroes, and still retain them in 
Slavery, they should, in imitation of 
the Family Shakspeare, set about the pu- 


rification of the Scriptures, and pub- 
lish a Colony Bible. 

Discovery Suips.—The Hecla and 
Fury Discovery Ships are rapidly pre- 
paring at Deptford for the Polar Expe- 
dition. Every precaution seems to have 
been taken, to reuder their success com- 
plete. The internal fittings are compact 
and elegant, aud the means of conduct 
ing warm air throughout the vessels, 
and the contrivances fur drawing off the 
moisture from the steam, breaths, Xe. 
are worthy of observation. They are 
furnished with the propelling paddles, 
worked as the chain-pump, to assist in 
passing through the light ice, and their 
bows are about nine feet thick, lined, 
as are their sides, with cork, and 
plated externally with iron. A farewell 
entertainment will be given by Captain 
Parry, ou board the Hecla, on the 7th of 
May, when both ships will be completely 
ready for sea, and will be at the Nore 
on the 10th. 
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KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
[From the London Gazette.} 
PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 
&e. 

BENGAL. 

38th Foot. Lieut. J. Matthews to be 
Captain without purchase, vice Wiltshire, 
promoted in the 46th Foot, dated Apr. 15. 

44th Foot. Lieut. D. Young, from the 
17th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Browne, 
who exchanges, dated April 1.—Lieut. J. 
Paton, from the 67th Foot, to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, vice Nixon, deceased, 
dated April 15.—H. L. Layard, gent. to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Gilbert, 
deceased, dated April 15. 

59th Foot. Ensign M.C. Pitman to be 
Lieutenant without purchase, vice Camp- 
bell, deceased, dated March 25,—Lieut. 
A. Douglas, from half-pay 93d Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Wolfe, appointed to the 
98th Foot, dated April 8.—J. Peacocke, 
Gent. to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
Varlo, removed to the ‘46th Foot, dated 


Oct, 12. 
MADRAS. 

4ist Foot. Lieut. G. L. Boultbee, from 
the 69th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Sargent, who exchanges, dated Sept. 13. 

46th Foot. Major A. Ogilvie, to be Lieu- 
tenant Colonel without purchase, vice 
Molle, deceased, dated Sept. 10.—Brevet 
Lieut. Col. IT. Wiltshire, from 38th Foot, 
to be Major, vice Ogilvie, dated Sept. 10. 
—Ensign G. Varlo, from the 59th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Drew, promoted in the 
67th Foot, dated Oct. 12. 


54h Foot. Ensign B. Kelly, to be Lien- 
tenant without purchase, vice Holt, de- 
ceased, dated Aug. 10. 

69th! Foot. Capt. D. J. Courvy, from the 
16th Foot, to be Captain, vice Williams, 
who exchanges, dated March 25.—Lieut. 
J.J. Sargent, from the 4st Foot, to be 
Lieut., vice Boultbee, who exchanges, 
dated Sept. 13. 

o9th Foot. Lieut. A. Schiel, from the 
13th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Thomas, 
who exchanges, dated Aug. 15.—Lieut. 
Edw. Kenny, to be Adjutant, vice C. 8. 
Naylor, who resigns the Adjutancy duty, 
dated June 26. iat 

BOMBAY. 

20th Foot. Lieut. H. Clinton, from half- 
pay, 12th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 

/igley, appointed to the 73d Foot, dated 
April 4. 

67th Foot. Ensign J.C. Drew, from the 
46th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Paton, 
removed to the 44th Foot, dated Oct. 12, 

lst West India Regt. Capt. J. Hall, from 
half-pay, 2lst Foot, to be Captain, vice 
Abbott, appointed to the Ist Royal Veteran 
Battalion, dated April 1. 

2d West India Regt. To be Ensigns :— 
Ensign W. M‘Pherson, from half-pay of 
the Regt. vice Hauna, appointed to the 
Ist Royal Veteran Battalion, dated Apr. 8, 
—Ensign J. E. Dickinson, from half-pay, 
3d Garrison Battalion, without purchase, 
dated April 15. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

April 6. William Turner, Esq. to be 
Secretary to His Majesty’s Embassy at the 
Sublime Ottgman Porte. 
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April 20. John Home Purves, Esq. to be 
His Majesty’s Consul for the States of East 
and West Florida, to reside at Pensacola. 





EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE, 
[From the Indian Gazette.} 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Political Department, Fort iVillian.— 
Oct. 24, Capt. W. B. Salmon of 14th Regt. 
N.1. to the temporary command of the 
Escort of the Resident of Luckuow.— 
Noy. 14, Mr. David Scott to be Agent to 
the Governor General on the North East- 
ern Frontier of Bengal, and Civil Com- 
missioner at Rungpore. 

Judicial Department, Fort William.— 
Oct. 30, Mr. W.O. Salmon to be Senior 
Judge of the Court of Appeal and Circuit, 
for the division of Calcutta. 

Commercial Department, Fort Willian, 
Oct. 9.—Mr. George Chester to be Com- 
mercial Resident at Jungpore. 

Territorial Departiment.—Sept. 14, Mr. 
‘T. Wyatt to be Head Assist. in the office of 
the Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
the Lower Provinces.—Sept. 25, Mr. J. 
Hunter, Deputy Collector of Sea Customs 
at Calcutta.—Mr. C. R. Cartwright, As- 
sistant to the Salt Agent, and Collector of 
Hedgelee.—Oct. 9, Mr. G.F. Brown, As- 
sistant in the office of the Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in the Lower Provinces. 
Oct.16, Mr. H. Batson, 3d Member of the 
Board of Revenue in the Western Pro- 
vinces. 

Fort William, Oct.31.—The right hon, 
the Governor General in Council was 
pleased, in this Department under the 23d 
instant, to reselve that a new office shall 
be constituted, under the designation of 
Revenue Surveyor General, for the contro! 
and direction of the various Village Sur- 
veys now iu progress, or which may 
hereafter be instituted for Revenue or 
Judicial purposes, and to appoint Capt. 
J. A, Hodgson, 31st Regt. N. 1. to that 
situation. 

Mr. H. I. Middleton is appointed 
Collector of Etawah; Mr. H. Sweten- 
ham, do. of Sarwar; Mr. R. H. Boddam, 
do. of Sardabad; Mr. R. Lawthe, do. of 
Bolundshakur; Mr. J. French, do. of 
Backergunge.—Mr. W. H. Valpy, Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue in the West- 
ern Provinces.—Mr. T. P. B. Bisca, Sub- 
collector and Joint Magistrate of Pilleb- 
hekt; Mr. H. G. Owen, do. of Etawah; 
Mr. W. Dundas, do. of Mozaffer Nugeor — 
Mr. H. H. Thomas, Head assistant in the 
Northern Division of the Dehlee Territory; 
Mr. S. Oldfield, do. do. of New Division ; 
Mr. H. Graham, do. do. of Western Di- 
vision.—Mr. R. Catheart, Sub-collector of 
Delah; Mr.'l.J. Turner, do. of Senpore ; 
and Mr. W. Petrie, Collector of Purneah. 

Fort} William, Sept. 26.—Major V. 
Blacker, Q B. of the Madras Cavalry, 


who stands nominated by the Honorable 
the Court of Directors to the office ot 
Surveyor Geveral of India, having re- 
ported his arrival at Fort William, will 
receive charge of the Department from 
Capt. Hodgson. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort William, Nov. 27.—The Governor 
in Council is pleased to notify the appoint- 
ment of the Reverend W. Hovenden to be 
Secretary of the Military Orphan Insti- 
tution. 

Medical Department.—Oct.3, Surgeon 
Peter Breton to be Superintendent of the 
School for Native Doctors, vice Jameson, 
deceased; Mr. J. Gray to be Assistant 
Surgeon, conformable to his appointment 
by the H. C. of Directors; Aver Wyatt, 
to assist the Garrison Surgeon at Chunar. 
—Oct.10, Deputy Surgeon Brown to be 
Surgeon, and Surgeon James Johnson, 
Deputy Superintending Surgeon, from 25th 
July, vice Keys, deceased.—Oct. 17, As- 
sistant Surgeons W. S. Shaw, to be Sur- 
geon, vice Johnson, promoted; H. H. 
Wilson, Rice Davies, knight, J. Rankin, 
M.D., A. Napier, E. M*Donald, 8. Hardt- 
man, J. Lamb, P. Halkitt, G. Govan, 
M.D., and E. Musten, to be Surgeons, 
from 27 Sept. 1623; H. Harris, to perform 
the Medical duties of the Civil Station of 
Backerguuge ; W. Graham, M. D. those 
of the Civil Station of Chittagong, vice 
M‘Rae, deceased ; and W. Taylor to the 
Civil Station of Furruckabad.—Nov. 14, 
A.S. J. Smith, to perform the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Sarun, vice 
Muston, promoted; Assistant Surgeon 
J. M. Tod, to perform the Medical duties 
of the Civil Station of Purneah, vice 
Napier, promoted. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, Cawnpore, Sept.30.— 
Lieut. Charles Alexander Wrottesley, of 
His Majesty's 16th Lancers, is appointed 
an extra Aide-de-Camp to his’ Excellency 
the Commander in Chief in India. 

Fort William, Oct. 17.—Lieut. Crole, 
of His Majesty’s 11th Dragoons, and Cor- 
net Archibald, of the ¢th Regt. Light 
Cavalry, to be Aides-de-Camp on the esta- 
blishment of the Governor General’s Staff. 

Head Quarters, Cawnpore, Oct. 1823.— 
Lieut. Wetherell, of His Majesty’s 11th 
Dragoons, is appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
Major General Sir G. Pritzler, K. C. B. 

Fort William, Sept. 12.—Capt. R. Arm- 
strong, 14th N. I. to be 2d Assist. Mili- 
tary Auditor General in succession to 
Wiggins, promoted. 

Head Quarters, Camp Khodat Gung, 
Nov. 13.—Lieut. J. W. G. Ouseley, of 
14th Regt. N. I. is appointed to be Ex- 
aminer in the College, vice Price. 

Commissariat Department, Fort Wil- 
liam, Nov. 21.—Capt. R. B. Fulton, of the 
Regt. of Artillery, is appointed Assistant 
to the Agent for gun carriages at Cossi- 
pore. 
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Fort William, Nov. 27.—The Governor 
General appoints Lieutenant Colonel A. 
M‘Cleod, C.B. to be Commander of Ar- 
tillery, from the date of the despatch 
of the ship on which Major Gen. Hard- 
wick may embark for Europe.—The Gov. 
General is pleased to make the following 
promotions in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, in succession to Capt. Canale, 
advanced to the office of Deputy Commis- 
sary General—Brevet Capt. bh. Bruce, 
from the 2d to the Ist class of Assistants 
Commissary General. — Capt. C. W. 
Brooke, Sub-Assistant, to be an Assistant 
Commissary General in the 2d class— 
Brevet Captain J. D. Parsons, supernu- 
merary, is broughton the eflective strength 
of the Department as a Sub-Assistant 
Commissary General ;— The Governor 
General in Council is also pleased to 
create the intermediate rank of Deputy As- 
sistant Commissary Geueral, aud to pro- 
mote to that rank the eight senior Sub- 
Assistants. —To be Deputy Assistants 
Commissary General ;—Ilst Class. Capt. 
J. Taylor, 3d Regt. of Native Infantry; 
Brevet Capt. A. Harvey, 33d Regt. of Na- 
tive Infantry; Lieut. W. W. Rees, 25th 
Regt. of Native Infantry; Lieut. I. G. 
Burns, 6th Regt. of Native Infantry.— 
2d Class. Brevet Capt. E. C. Sueyd, 3d 
Regiment of Native Infantry; Captain 
J. iH. Little, 10th Regt. of Native Infan- 
try; Capt. W. A. Yates, 34th Regt. of 
Native Infantry; Brevet Capt. S. P. C, 
Humphreys, 18th Regt. of Native Infantry. 
—Major 'T. E. Higgins, 22d N.I. to be 
Agent for army clothing, 2d Diy., vice 
Stuart, promoted; Capt. J. Oliver to of- 
ficiate as Sub-Assistant to the H.C. Stud., 
vice Hunter, removed. 

Fort William, Oct. 17.—Lieut. Gen. Sir 
R. Blair is transferred to the Senior List, 
vicejHussey, deceased; Ensign J. Thom 
son is appointed Field Engineer to the 
Malway Force, vice Lieut. Walter. 

Head Quarters, Cawnpore, Oct, 1.— 
The following have been appointed In- 
terpreters and Quarter Masters: Lieu- 
teuat General G. L. Vauyetti to the Ist 
Bat, 2d Regiment N.I., vice Baldwin, 
womoted; Lieut. J. W. Ingram to 2d 

at. 3d Regt. N. I., vice Newton, removed 
to 33d Regt.; Lieut. C. Field to Ist Bat. 
ath Regt. N.I., vice Bignell, removed to 
32d Regt.; Lieut, E. E. Manning to Ist 
Bat. 10th Regt., N.1., vice Scott, re- 
moved to léth Regt.; Lieut. R. Thorpe 
to 2d bat. 10th Regt., vice Bacon, re- 
moved to 33d Regt. ; Lieut. C. R. Bellew 
to Ist Bat. 18th Regt. N. 1., vice F. I, Bel- 
lew, removed to 3ist Regt.; Lieut. Peter 
Craigie to 2d Bat. 19th Regt. N. L, vice 
Lawrence, removed to 34th Regt. ; Bre- 
vet Capt. Steele to 2d Bat. 21st Regt. N.1., 
vice Williamson, promoted ; Lieut. J, G. 
Gouldhawke to ad Bat. 30th Regt. N. I., 


vice Fitzgerald, promoted; Brevet C 4% 
R. Stewart to Ist Bat. 3lst Regt. N. L; 
Lieut. F. J. Bellew to 2d Bat. 3ist Regt. 


N.I.; Brevet Capt. J. Davies to 2d Bat. 
32d Regt. N.1.; Lieut. W. Bignell to )st 
Bat. 32d Regt. N. 1.; Brevet Capt. G. S. B. 
Jobnson to 2d Bat. 33d Regt. N. 1.; Bre- 
vet Capt. Grant to 2d Bat. do.; Brevet 
Capt. A. M‘Mahon to Ist Bat. 34th Reet. 
N.1.; Lieut. L. Vansandau to 2d Bat. do. 
—Oct. 13,—Lieut. G. C. Smith, Interpre- 
ter and Quarter Master to the 3d Light 
Cavalry, vice Bennet, deceased.—Oct. 27. 
Lieut. J. Cumberlege to be do. do. 24th 
Regt. N, 1., vice M‘Mahon, removed.— 
Nov. 7.—Lieut. H. Garstin to be Inter- 
yreter and Quarter Master of 6th Light 
egt. Cavalry. 

Head Quarters, Cawnpore, Nov. 3.— 
Lieut. T. Roberts is appointed Adjutant 
to 2d Bat. 26th Regt. Ni I., vice Philips, 
removed. 

Oct. 24.—Lieut. J. Jervis to be Adjutant 
to 2d Bat. 2d Regt. N. I., vice Lawrence, 
resigned.—Lieut. G. Chapman, do. do. 
léth Regt. N.J., vice Fieming. 

Noy. 13.—Lieut. J. D. Douglas, 27th 
Regt, N. I. do. do. 3d Regt. 1. ¢. 

Fort William, Sept. 18.—Brevet_Capt. 
N. Wallace, doing duty with the Rung- 
pore Bat. is appointed Adjutant to that 
Corps, vice Wake, resigned. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 
BY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL, 
Fort William, 26th Sept. 1823, 

No. 122, of 1823.—The Governor Ge- 
neral in Council is pleased to direct the 
Publication in General Orders, of the 
following Statements of Names and 
Shares of Officers of the Presidency of 
Fort Saint George, entitled to partici pate 
in the Consolidated Off-reckoning Fund 
for the year 1817, to complete the general 
detail of the distribution of Surplus Off- 
Reckonings for that year, pub ished in 
General Orders of the 14th February last, 

No. 1.—Statement of the Names of the 

Officers of the Presidency of Fort Saint 
George, entitled to share in the Consoli- 
dated Off-Reckoning Fund for the year 
1817, showing the amount accruing to 
each individual. 
Lieut. Gen. G. Roberts, full share 10028 
Lieut. Gen. Archibald Brown, do. 10028 
Lieut. Gen. F. Torrens, 19th Oct. 

to 3lst Dec.—Do. Do. Ist Jan. to 


1éth Oct. oe o¢ 
Lieut. Gen. R. Croker, the late, Ist 
Jan. to 12th April... 2829 


Maj. Gen. Sir Tho. Munro, K.C.B. 

14th April to 3lst December .. 7198 
Lieut. Gen, C. C. Lalande, full 10028 
Lieut. Gen. D. Campbell, do. .. 10028 
Licut. Gen. Jn. Richardson, do... 10028 
Lieut. Gen. Daniel Mc Neil, do... 10029 
Lieut. Gen. Wim. Kinsey, do. .. 10028 


Lieut. Gen. Thos. Bowser - 10028 
Lieut. Gen, John Orr, do. .» 10028 
Major Gen. Robert Bell, do, -. 10028 
Maj. Gen. Robert Mc Kay 10028 


Maj. Gen. Sir H. Mc Leane, K.C.B. 10028 
Maj. Gen. Gab. Doveton, do, .. 10028 
Maj, Gen, Sir Thos, Dallas, K,C.B, 10028 
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Maj. Gen. Alex. Cuppage, do. .- 10028 
Maj. Gen. A. Taylor, the late, Ist 


Jan. to 6th Dee. 9341 
Maj. Gen. Wm. McLe od, 7th Dec. 

to 3ist Dec. e 686 
Maj. Gen. K. Me Calister, full .. 10026 
Maj. Gen. J. Chalmers, do. -- 10028 
Maj. Gen. Alex. Dyce, do. -- 10024 
Maj. Gen. Charles Corner, do. .. 10024 
Maj. Gen, Tredway Clarke, do. .. 10024 
Maj. Gen. J. Durand, do. -- 16028 
Maj. Gen. John Cuppage, do... 10026 
Maj. Gen. Ross Lang, do. . 10028 
Maj. Gen. J. Innes, do. .. 10026 
Maj. Gen. Colin Macauley, do. 10024 
Maj. Gen. Hon. A. St. Leger, do, 10026 
Maj. Gen. John Dighton, do. 10024 


No, 2.—Statement of Shares of Off- 
Reckonings for the year 1617, payable to 
the Sharers of the Presidency, of Fort 
Saint George, who are in Europe, or who 
have died in Europe. 

Lieut. Gen. George Roberts, 
Lieut. Gen. A. Brown, do. 
Lieut. Gen. David Campbell, do.. 
Lieut. Gen. John Richardson, do. 10028 
Lieut. Gen. Daniel McNeile, do... 10028 
Lieut. Gen. Wm. Kinsey, do. .. 10028 
Lieut. Gen, Thomas Bowser, do... 10028 
Lieut. Gen. John Orr, do. -. 10028 
Maj. Gen. Robert Bell, do. 10022 
Maj. Gen. Robert McKay, do... 10026 
Maj. Gen. Sir H. McLean, K.C.B. 10026 
Maj. Gen. Gabriel Doveton, do... 10024 
Maj. Gen. Sir Tho. Dallas, K.C.B, 10028 
Maj. Gen. Alex. Cuppage, ho - 10028 
Maj. Gen. M. A. Taylor, Ist Jan. 

to 5th Dec. 10028 
Maj. Gen. K. McCalister, full share 10024 
Maj. Gen. J. Chalmers, C. B. do... 10028 
Maj. Gen. Alex. Dyce, do. .. 10028 
Maj. Gen, Charles Corner, do. .. 10026 
Maj. Gen. Tredway Clarke, do. .. 10026 
Maj. Gen. John Cuppage, do... 10028 
Maj. Gen. Colin Macauley, do. .. 10024 
Maj. Gen. Hon. St. A. Leger, do... 10028 
Maj. Gen. Wm. McLeod, 7th to 

3ist Dec. 56 . 686 
Total to Shares who are in Eu- 

rope, or to the Heirs, &c. of 

thos ewho have died in Europe, 
Sa. Rupees 


full 10028 
10024 
10028 


220691 

No. 3.—Statement of Balances of Sha- 
rers of Off-Reckonings for the year 1817, 
payable to Sharers of the Presidency of 
Fort Saint George who are in India, or 
to the Heirs, Administrators, or Assigns, 
of those who have died in India. 


Lieut. Gen. F. Torrens, on the Se- 
nior List, from one l$th Oct. to 


ditto ne . 10028 

ditto - 10028 

3lst Dec. and on full share, I ist 

Jan. to 1éth Oct. 10028 
Lieut. Gen. Robert Croker, Ist Jan. 

to 13th April «. 2629 
Lieut. Gen. C. Lalande, full share 10028 
Maj. Gen. Robert Bell, do, ~- 10026 


Maj, Gen, J, Durand, do, vs 10028 
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Maj. Gen. Ross Lang, do. -« 10028 
Maj. Gen. J. Innes, do. »+ 10026 
Maj. Gen. J. Dighton, do. 10028 


Maj. Gen. Thos. Munro, from l4th 
April to 3lst Dec. oe ae J198 
Total to Sharers who are in India, 
or the Heirs, &c. of those who 
have died in India —-S. Rupees 31716 


Fort William, 27th Sept. 1823. 

No. 128 of 1823.—The Governor Gene- 
ral in Council directs, that the followin: 
lists of Rank and Cadets of Cavalry _ 
Infantry, and of Assistant Surgeons, ap- 
pointed for the presidency of Bengal, 
published in General Orders. 


No.1, 1622.—Rank of Cadets appointed 
for the Bengul Cavalry and Infantry, and 
proceeding by the following ships, viz . 

For the Cavalry.—Edw. Watt, abroad. 

John Christie, General Kyd, sailed 4th 
Jan. 1323. 

For the Infantry.—Thos, Dixon, Royal 
George, 6th Dec. 1822. 

John Villiers Forbes, William Ander- 
son, General Kyd, 4th Jan. 1623. 

Edward Darwall, William Little, Tho- 
mas Box, Charles Edward Re inagle, Sa- 
muel Athill Lyons, Lady Campbell, 4th 
Feb. 

Frederick Sysonby, Charles Boulton, 
William Riddell, Andrew Barclay, Hamil- 
ton Vetch, Hythe, 18th Feb. 

George Halhed, George Salter, George 
Urquhart, Charles Basely, Alexander 
Barclay, William Lisle Hall, Alex- 
ander Tweedale, John Symes Gifford, 
Charles Graham, Ewen Cameron Mac- 

yherson, Charles Jordon, George Bruce 

Mitchell, John Grove Sharpe, Richard 
Ww oodward, John pe Farnworth, 
Windsor, \9th Fet 

Charles George Tien Atlas, 27th Feb. 

William Sawin, Mellish, 12th March. 

Joseph Hampton Hampton, Madras, 
14th March. 

John Howard Wakefield, James William 
Virtue Stephen, William Baring Gould, 
James Coutts Crawford Gray, /Villiam 
Miles, 29th March. 

George Edward Westmacott, William 
Drummond Kennedy, Sophia, 6th April. 

No. 1, 1622.—Rank of Assistant Sur- 
geons @ ppointed for Bengal, and proceed- 
ing by the following Ships, viz : 

Arthur Wyatt, Royal George, 6th Dec. 
1822, 

George Paxton, Kent, 5th 

John Colvin, abroad. 

PR Halkerston, Swallow, 2)st Jan. 

23. 

John Poat Reynolds, Hythe, 18th Feb. 
William Stevenson, abroad. 


Jan, 1823, 


David Thomson, William Bell, /ind- 
sor, 19th Feb. 
James Adair Lawrie, AMellish, 12th 


March. 
Henry Harris, cy r 14th March. 
Clarke Abel, M.D. H 
March, from Plymouth, 


M.S. Jupiter, 15th 
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PROMOTIONS, 

Head Quarters, Camp Mahomedabed, 
Nov. 15th.—His Majesty has been pleased 
to make the following promotions :— 

4th Dragoons. Lieut. R. Burrowes, 
to be Captain without purchase, vice 
Jarmy, deceased, 27th September, 1422, 

13th. Dragoons. Cornet R. Ellis, to 
be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
Brown, deceased.—Cornet W. Hislop, by 
purchase, vice Cockburn, promoted.—\. 
1. Cockburn, to be Cornet without pur- 
chase, vice Ellis, promoted. 

14¢h Foot. Brevet Colonel W. 'T. Ed- 
wards, from 17th Foot, to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Macline, who exchanges. 
4th Nov., 1622.—Lieutenant Joseph D. 
Ainsworth, to be Captain by purchase, 
vice Raynsford, who retires. Dec. 25th, 
1822.—Ensigu J. Watson, to be Lieutenaut 
by purchase, vice Ainsworth.—H. S. La 
Roche, without purchase, vice O*‘Niel, 
deceased.—Lieutenants G. T. Finncare, 
and Edward L’Estrange, to bear the rank 
of Brevet Captains, in India only. 

30th Foot. Lieutenant J. H. Light to 
bear the rank of Brevet Captain, in India 
ouly. 27 Oct., 1623.—Lieutevant Sullivan, 
to be Captain without purchase, vice 
Machill, deceased. 1#th November, 1822. 
—Knsign Charles Dean, to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, vice Sullivan. Léth Nov, 
1422.—C. W. Barrow, to be Ensign with- 
out purchase, vice Deane. 18th Nov. 1622, 

36th Foot. Lieutenant J. Matthews, to 
be Captain of a Company without pur- 
chase, vice Read, deceased. Oct. 23, 1623. 
—Ensign Grimes, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Matthews. 

4ist Foot, Captain James Lewis Hill, 
to be Major without purchase, vice Mc 
Cay, deceased.—Lieutenant N. B. Bluett, 
te be Captain of a Company without pur- 
chase, vice Hill, promoted.—Ensign J. G. 
Jedingfield, to Ne Lieutenant without 
purchase, vice Bluett. 

44th Fvot. Ensign W. Sargeant, with 
yurchase, vice ‘'wineberrow, deceased, 
Nor. 17th, 1422. 

59th Foot. Captain David Graham, to 
be Major without purchase, vice Halford, 
deceased. May 22d, 1623.—Lieutenant RK. 
Manners, to be Captain, vice Graham, 
May 22d, 1423.—Ensign A. Macdonald, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Manners. May 
22d, 1623. 

67th Foot. Lieutenant K. Cassedy, to 
be Captain without purchase, and Lieut. 
T. J. Adair, to be Captain with purchase, 
—Ensign P. Branuau, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Cassedy, without purchase; and W. 
Child, to be Ensign without purchase, 
vice Braunan. Nov. 13th, 1¢22.—Sergeant 
Major J. Johnson, to be Quarter Master, 
vice Cromly, deceased ; and Lieutenant 
W. Blair, on half pay ot the regiment, to 
be Paymaster, vice Pilford, deceased, 
15th May, 1623. 

89th Foot. Ensign J. R. Majindee, 
from 224 Foot, tg be Lieutenant by pur- 


chase, vice McCrohan, who retires, May 
Lith, 1623. 
NATIVE TROOPS. 

Fort IVilliam, Oct. 1. The Governor 
General in Council, has been pleased to 
make following appointments and promo- 
tions :— 

2d Regt. N. I. Major Henry Hodgson, 
to be Lieutenant Colonel, vice Yule, on 
furlough.—Brevet Captain R. Chalmers, 
to be Adjutant to Ist Batt., vice Reynolds, 
promoted. 

ith Regt. N. 1. Brevet Captain W. C. 
Deuleg, to be Adjutant of Ist Batt., vice 
Chambers, promoted.—Lieut.J.Croudace, 
to be Adjutant of 2d Batt., vice Smith, 
removed to the 34th Regiment. 

6th Regt, Brevet Captain R. Pringle, 
tobe Adjutant of Ist Batt., vice Chambers, 
——— James Hannay, to be 
Jieutenant, from September 11th, vice 
Conway, deceased. 

6th Regt. N. J. Ensign Henry Charl- 
ton, to be Lieutenant, vice Oliphant, de- 
ceased, from Nov. 2, 1623. 

12th Regt. NJ. Captain C. Ryan, to be 
Major.-—Lieutenant and Brevet Fore 
Campbell, to be Captain of a Company.— 
Ensign W. James, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Hodgson, promoted. 

lith Regt. N. 1. Ensign W. H. Lea- 
cock, to be Lieut., vice White, struck off, 
with rank, from 11th Sept. 1620. 

leth Regt. NI. Lieut. J. R. Troup, to 
be Adjutant of Ist Batt., vice Godly, pro- 
moted. 

21st Regt. N. I. Lieut. and Brevet Capt. 
Gilbert Watson, to be Capt. of a Com- 
pany; and Ensign Wm. Tritton, to be 
Lieut.,.from Ist Nov. 1823, vice Cass- 
ment, deceased. 

25th Rest. N. I. Lieut. H. J. White, 
to be Adjut. of 2d Batt., vice Woodburne, 
removed. 

30th Regt. Ensign Frederick Vaughan 
McGrath, to be Lieut., vice Curgenven, 
deceased, 

3lst Regt. Licut. J. R. Stock, to be 
Adjut. of ist Batt.; and Lieut. J. H. Smith 
to 2d Batt. 

32d Regt. Brevet Capt. F. Mackenzie, 
to be Adjut. to the Ist Batt., and Lieut. 
J. H. Mackinay to 2d Batt. 

33d Regt. Lieut. R. W. Wilson, to be 
Adjut. of Ist Batt. and Lieut. R. Delemair 
to 2d Batt. 

34th Regt. Brevet Capt. J. Smith, to 
be Adjut. of Ist Batt., and Brevet Captain 
R. S. Phillips to 2d Batt. 

2d Nusseree Batt. Lieut. H. Lawrence, 
31th Regt., to be Adjut., vice Speek, pro- 
moted. 

Burdwan Prov. Batt. Lieut J. S. Mos- 
teyn, of 27 Regt., to be Adjut., vice Man- 
sor, appcinted to the Surveying Depart- 
ment. 

Fort JVilliam, Oct. 17, 1823.—The un- 
dermentioned Cornets, Ensigns, and As~ 
sistint Surgeons, are to rank from the 
date expressed opposite to the names, 
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CAVALRY. 
Cornet John Christy .. 4th June, 1823 
INFANTRY. 
Ensigns. 
Thomas Dickson 13th April, 1223 
John Villiers Forbes .. léth do. 


William Anderson .. 21st do. 
Edward Darvall - Ist May, 
William Liitle -« 10th do, 


Thomas Box do. do. 
Charles Edw. Reiné gle l6th do. 
Samuel Athill Lyons .. 17th do. 


Fred, Sysouby (deceased) 19th do. 
Charles Boultou «. aa do. 
William Riddle -- 26th do, 
Andrew Barclay .- 6th June, 

Hamilton Vetch eo 15th do, 
George Halped -- 20th do. 
George Salter -- 20th do. 
George Urquhart -- 29th do. 


Charles Baseley .. 10th July, 
William Leslie Hall .. Lith do. 


Alexander Tweedale .. do. do. 
John Smyes Gifford .. do. do. 
Charles Graham os Us do. 
Owen C. Macpherson... do. do. 
Charles Jordap do. do. 
George Bruce Michell. . do. do. 
John Grone Sharpe .. do. do. 
Richard Woodward .. do. do. 
John M. Farnworth ., do. do. 
Charles George Ross .. do. do, 
William Saurir co ee do. 
Hampton Hampton.. do. do. 

. Howard Waketield.. do. do, 

Win. Virtue Stepher n do. do. 
Ww illiam Baring Gould do. do. 
James C. Crawford Gray do. do, 
Geo. Edw. Westmacott do. do. 


Wm. Drum. Kennedy.. do. do, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Assistant Surgeons. 


Arthur Wyatt .- 6th Dec. 1822 
George Paxton Sth Jan. 1423 
Johu Colvin oa Noun do. 
John Halkerston <> “ae do. 
J.P. Reynolds 14th Feb. 

W. Stevenson .. 18th do, 
William Bell .. 19th do. 

J. Adair Lawrie .. 12th March 
Heury Harris .. 1dth do. 


Charies Abel, M.D... 15th do. 
REMOVALS. 


Cawnpere, Oct. 14.—44th Foot, Lieut. 
James Paton from 57th Regt. to be Lieut, 
without purchase, vice Nixon, deceased. 
—46th Foot, Ensign George Varlo, from 
59th Regt., vice Drew, promoted. 

Head Quarters, Sept. 25d,—Lieutenant 

William Thomas, of #9th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant of 13th Foot, vice Shiel, who 
exchanges.—Lieut. Arthur Shiel, from 
13th to 89th Foot, vice Thomas, who ex- 
changes. — Lieutenant G. L. Bauthee, 
from 69th Regiment to 4Ist Foot, vice 
Sargeant, who exchanges to the former 
Regiment. 

Orient, Herald, Vol, 2. 


Calcutta, Sept. 17.—Lieutenant Col. 
Boyde, from the European Regiment, to 
ist Batt. 33d Regt.—Lieutenant Colonel 
Mac Innes, from ist Batt. 40th, to Ist 
Batt. 3ist 1.—Lieutenant Colonel 
Broughton, from 2d Batt. Ilth, to Ist 
Batt. 7th Regt. N. [.—Lieutenant Col. 
Commandant J. Dewer, to 23d N. ‘ -- 
Lieut. Col. A Richards, to 2d Batt. 33d 
N. J.—Lieutenant S. Nation, to 2d Batt. 
N. 1.—Major E. H. Simpson, ¢ a iin J 
L. E “ahi and Lieutenant A. ‘Tl’. J. Wilson, 
#th N. I. to Ist Batt.—Major J. ¥ erguson, 
and Lieut. J. Jones, to 2d. Batt. 23d 
Regt.—Lieut. W. M.N. Sturt. to Ist Batt. 
7th Regiment.—Lieutenant Colonel Com- 
mandant J. V. Smith, from 5th to the 
10th Reg. N. I.—Lieutenant Colonel C. 
S. F mame to the European Regt.—Lieut. 
Colonel J. Durant, to the 2d Batt. Ist 
nae lig yet Se Col. J. Vaughan, 
to the Ist Batt. 4th Regt. N. I.—Lieut. 
Colonel L. Wiggens, to the Ist Batt. 13th 
Regt. N. L—L —_ nant Colonel W. B. 
Walker, to the Ist Batt. 22d Regt. N. I. 
—Lieutenant Colonel J. W. ‘Taylor, to 
the 2d Batt. Slst Regt. N. I. —Lie ut. Col. 
G. Sargeant, to the Ist ¥% 32d Regt 
N. t.—Lieutenant Colonel J. S. Harriot, 
to the 2d Batt. 32d Regiment N. I.—Lieut. 
Colonel J. L. Stuart. 2d Batt. 34th Regt 
N. L.—Captain J. . uner is removed from 
jst to 2d Batt. 15th Regt. N. [.; and 
Captain A. Shouldham, from the latter to 
the former Batt.—Lieutenant W. R. L. 
Faithful, from 2d to Ist Batt. 22d Reet. 
N. [.; and Lieutenant A. Webster is 
posted to the former Batt. 

Head Quarters, Cawnpore, 14th Oct.— 
Lieutenant James Paton, from 57th Regt. 
to 44th Foot.—KEnsign Varlo, from 59th 
Regiment to the 46th Foot Captain R. 
Swinton, from 17th Foot to 20th |(Revt 
Noy. 12th.—Brigade Major Watson, is 
posted to the Presidency division of the 
pie a Brevet Captain and Adjutant John 

Campbell is removed to Ist Batt., and 
Brevet Captain and Adjutant B. Woole v, 
to 2d Batt. 30th Regiment.—Brevet C ap it. 
and Adjutant F. McKeazie is removed to 

2d Batt., and Lieutenant and Adjutant 
M ckinlay, to Ist Batt. 32d Regt. ~ 

Medical Department.—Oct. 3d. Surgeon 

V. L. Grant. to 3ist Reet. 2d Batt.— 
pi veon Lemond, from 2d to Ist Batt. 

sth Regt—Surgeon Moscrop, to Ist 
Bart. 33d Regiment.—Assistant Surgeons 
Drever, from ist to 2d, Batt. 15th Reet 

W.S. Charters, from Ist Batt. 25th Reet. 
tu Ist Batt. Ist. Regt.; C. K. Lindsey. 
Ist Batt. 25th Regt.; David Pullar, 2d 
Batt. 5th Regt. ; J. Turnet, to Ist Batt. 
3ist Regt.; W. B. Mae Leod, from 2d 
Batt. 20th Regt. to 3d Batt. of Artillery. 
—l3th Oct. Surgeon W. L. Grant, to 2d 
Batt. Artillery—Surgeon E. McDonald, 
to Rog Reet. N. l.—J. Eckford, to 12th 


Regt. op eae kenzie, from 29th te 
3d ons. N. L—W. Manse il, to 29th Reet. 
W.. I. 
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FPURLOUGHS. 

Head Quarters, Cawnpore, Oct.—\6th 
Lancers, Cornet Collins, two years to 
Europe, on private affairs. 

20th Foot. Lieutenant the Honourable 
George Keppel, for two years to Europe, 
on private affairs. 

44th Regt. Lieutenant Eastward, for 
two years to Europe, for the recovery of 
his heaith ; and Lieutenant Woolard, for 
the same period. 

46th Regt. Lieutenant Davidson, fo 
one year to Europe, for the purpose of re- 
tiring on half-pay. 

Fort William, Oct. 17.—Capt. John, of 

the i1th Regt. N. 1. to proceeil to England. 
—Noy.7. ‘the following Officers are per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe on private 
affairs : Brevet Capt. Charles Adolphus 
Monrow, of 7th Regt. N.L.; Tywevet Capt. 
James Smith, of 34th Regt. N.1.; Lieut. 
and Brevet Capt. F, Mackenzie, 32d Regt. 
N.I. 
Head Quarters, Lucknow, Nov. 2.— 
Ensign Jones, of 2d Regt. to Europe, for 
two years, and Capt. Steehy, do.; both 
for recovery of health.—Ensign Hutchin- 
son, 46th Foot, to Europe, for same pe- 
riod, on private affairs, 

Fort William, Nov. 21.—The under- 
mentioned Officers are permitted to pro- 
ceed to Europe, on account of their health: 
Lieut. Col. M. Fitzgerald, 3d Reet. Light 
Cav.; Lieut. J. W. E. Biscoe, do. do. ; 
Licut. W. D. Stewart, 3d Regt. N.1.; 
Lieut. D. L. Richardson, 28th do.; Capt. 
A. Oliver, 4th Regt. N. I. on private 
affairs ; Capt. J. Hay. of 16th Regt. N. 1. 
do. do.; Lieutenant and Brevet Captain 
F. M‘Kenzie, of 32d Regt. N. I. via 
Bombay. 


BOMBAY. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Political Department, Bombay Castle, 
Novy. 10.—Major Edward Belassis, to be 
Private Secretary to the Hononrable the 
Governor, vice Stannus. — Lieut.-Col. k. 
G. Stannus, to be Resideut in the Persian 
Gulf, vice Lieut. Macleod, deceased. 

Territorial Department, Bombay Castle, 
Sept. 19.—Mr. F. J. H. Reeves, 2d Assist- 
ant to the Collector of Kaira. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 

General Orders, Bombay Castle, Nov. 14. 
—Capt. R. E. Burrows, of His Majesty's 
20th Regt., to be Military Secretary and 
Aide-de-Campto the Governor ; and Lieut. 
R. R. Gillespie, of His Majesty’s 4th Dra- 
goons, to be Aide de-Camp to ditto. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 16.—The Honour- 
able the Governor in Council is pleased to 
appoint E. M. Ennis, of 2d Batt. lth 
Reet., to superintend the erection of pub- 
lic buildings at Broach.—Oct. 25th. Lieut. 
G. P. Le Mesurier, Assistant Surveyor in 
the Deckan, of the Ist Class, vice Gordon, 
resigned—Ensigu Forster, of the Engi- 


neers, to the vacancy of Senior of the 
Junior Class, vice Le Mesurier. 

Noy. 18. Lieut. C. Jas. Westley is ap- 
pointed Interpreter and Quarter Master 
to the Ist Batt. 10th N. L—Sept. 13. 
Lieut. A. Morse Assistant Quarter Mas- 
ter to the ——ofthe Guicowar Subsidiary 
Force, to perform the duties of Commis- 
sary of Stores in the Northern.—Capt. E. 
Jervis, 3lst Regt , L.C., to suceeed Capt. 
Sollieux, in the duty of purchasing the 
horses in the Persian Gulf.—Nov. 18. 
Lieut. Molesworth, Assistant Commissary 
Gen. will conduct the Commissariat duties 
at the Presidency during the Commissary 
General’s absence. 

Barrack Department.—Sept. 13, Capt. 
Graham, Barrack Master at Kaira, to 
take charge of the Pay Department in the 
Northern Concan, 

{djutant General’s Department.—Oct. 
10. Capt. J. H. Aitcheson, 3d Regt., N. I. 
Prov. Brigade Major, to be Assistant Ad- 
jutant General to the Guicowar Subsidiary 
Force, vice Whitehill promoted; date ot 
appointment, Sept. 246, 1423.—Captain 
W. Ogilvie, 12th Regt. N.1., to perform 
the duties of Assistant Adjutant General 
to the Guicowar Subsidiary Force, until 
the return of Captain Aitcheson from 
Calcutta, 

Sept. 19.—Lieut. W. H. Wakefield, 7th 
Regt. N. Ll. Fort Adjutant at Gonnah.— 
Dec. 3. Lieut. George Duvernal, is ap- 
pointed Adjutant to Ist Batt. 5th N. I. 

General Orders, Bombay, Sept. 18.— 
Captain Stokoe, Invalid Batt. is appointed 
to command the garrison of Gonnah, vice 
Buthe, deceased.—Sept. 25. Major Camp- 
bell, 2d Batt. 9th Regt. having resigned 
the office of President of the Committee 
of Survey, Capt. Morrison, Senior Mem- 
ber of the Committee, is appointed to suc- 
ceed him.—Capt. F. Roome, Superiu- 
tendent of the Cadet Establishment, is 
appointed a Member of the Committee. 
—Oct. 25. Lieut. Jas. Scott, of 12th Regt. 
N.1, to act as Fort Adjutant at Surat, un- 
til further orders, vice Rankin.—Lieut. 
J. W. Gordon, Adjutant to the Ist Extra 
Batt. vice Bellassis, promoted till further 
orders. — Oct. 10. Lieut. Rankin, 12th 
Regt. N. 1. Fort Adjutant at Surat, to be 
Brigade Major to the forces, vice Aitche- 
son. 

Medical Department, Sept. 13.—Mr. 
George Robson is admitted as Assistant 
Surgeon. — Nov. 10. Assistant Surgeon 
Riach, to be Surgeon to the Residency of 
Bushire, in succession to Milward, de- 
ceased.—Oct. 16, Assistant Surgeon, R.'T. 
Barra, to the charge of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, vice Hathway.—Assistant Surgeon 
D. Shaw, Vaccinator at the Presidency, 
vice Barra, 

PROMOTIONS, 


Bombay Castle, Oct, 28.—Engineers 
Corps, Senior Ensign, F, Outram, to be 
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Lieutenant, vice Macleod, deceased; date 
of rank, Sept 21, 

Cavalry. —\st. Regt. L. €. Sept, 20.— 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. W. Wilkins, to be 
Captain of Troop, and Cornet C. J. Co- 
nyngham, to be Lieut. in succession to 
Sollieux, deceased ; to bear date from 
August 3. 

2d Regt. L.C. 
have Brevet rank. 

Infantry. —3d. Regt. N.I. Major James 
Southerland, to be Lieut. Colonel, vice 
Smith, deceased, with rank from ne 28. 

4th Regt. N.J. Lieut. J. B, Seely, to 
have rank of Captain from September, 
1423.—Ensign A. H. Bond, to be Lieut. 
vice Graham, deceased; date of Rank, 
Nov. 27, 1823. 

5th Regt. N. J. Senior Capt. Chas, 
Whitehill, to be Major.—Lieut. J. H. 
Bellassis, to be Captain and Ensign— 
R. T. Lancaster, to be Lieut. vice South- 
erland promoted. 

6th Regt. Nov. 14.—Lieut. W. H. Jack- 
son, to be Adjutant, vice Johnson pro- 
ceeding on Furlough. 

9th Regt. Sept. 25.—Lieut. G. Moore, 
to have Brevet Rank, Nov. 10.—Ensign 
G. B. Forster, to be Lieut. vice Kinsey, 
deceased ; date of Rank, Nov. 6, 1623.— 
Ensign R. H. H. Fawcett, to be Lieut. 
vice Harvey, deceased. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 10. — Surgeon 
Hewett, of 5th Regt. N. I. to proceed to 
Europe for three years, on his private 
affairs. 

Oct. 23.—Capt. Marcus Blackall, of 6th 
Regt, N.1. to proceed to England for three 
years, for recovery of his health. 

Nov, 7,—Major Litchfield, of 2d Regt. 


Lieut. G. C. Rybot, to 





of Cavalry, to proceed to England on 
Furlough, for recovery of his health. 

Nov, 14.—Major James Moore, Ist 
Batt. 7th Regt.—Lieut. C. H. Johnson, 
Ist Batt. 6th Regt.—Lieut. and Quarter 
Master H. Haucock, 2d Batt. 10th Reet. 
are allowed to proceed to Europe on 
urgent private affairs. 

Nov. 16. — Lieut. C. Hogart, of the 
European Regt. to Europe, on sick certi 
ficate, for three years, 


MADRAS, 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


Territorial Department, Oct.6.—Mr. 
Walter Elliot, Madras Civil Service, to be 
principal Collector in Southern Mahratta 
Country.—Mr. F. A. Robson, Treasures 
and Secretary to the Government Bank .— 
Mr. A, J. Drummond, Deputy Collector 
of Madras, and Superintendent of the 
Custody and Issue of Stationary. 

PROMOTIONS, 

Sept. 16.—European Regt. : Ensign P 
Chambers, to be Lieutenant, vice Ellarby, 
deceased,—The following Officers are pro- 
moted to Brevet rank, from this date : 
Lieut. J.T. Webbe, 7th N. 1.; Lieut. J. E. 
Bruce, 16th N. 1.; Lieut. J. G. Mitford, 
5th N. 1. ; Lieut. A, M‘Leod, 22d N. I. ; 
Lieut. F. W. Morgan, Ist N. 1.3 Lieut. 
G. Willock, 5th Cavalry; Lieut, D. A, 
Flemming, 5th Cavalry. 

REMOVALS. 

Sept. 15.—5th Regt. N. 1.3; Major G, 
Mansell, posted to 2d Battalion ; Capr. 
J. Anderson, to Ist Battalion; Lieut. 
J.G. Midford, removed from 2d to the 
Ist Battalion, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

Births.—Sept{2ith. At Midnapore, Mrs. 
Miranda, of a daughter; at Digah, Mrs. 
A. Willson, of a daughter; at Barrack- 
yore, the lady of John Dick, Esq. of the 
ivil Service, of a still-born son’; the wife 
Mr. T. N. Flashman, of a sou.—27th. At 
Calcutta, Mrs. C. D. Pento, of a son.— 
24th, At Delhi, Mrs. E, P. Staines, of a 
daughter.—30th. At Calcutta, the wife of 
Mr. T. B. Bennett, of H. C. Marine, ef a 
daughter.—Oct. Ist. At Burdwan, the lady 
of Capt. J. Aubert, of adaughter ; at Kid- 
derpore, Mrs. Shearman, of a son.—5th, 
At Allipore, the lady of Henry Oakeley, 
Esq. ofa still-born child ;’at Barrackpore, 
the lady of Capt. James Read, of a son.— 
6th. At the Botanical Garden, the lady of 

N. Wallich, Esq. of a son.—#th. The lad 
of Colonel Edwards, of His Majesty’s 14th 
foot, of a daughter.—17th. At Barrack- 
pore, the lady of Capt, J. H, White, Ist 


Cavalry, of a son.—18th. At Caleutta, the 
lady of Capt. W, Kennedy, Ist. Assistant 
Auditor General, ofa daughter ; on board 
the Hon. Company’s ship Minerva, at sea, 
the lady of Major John Craigie, of a sou. 
—20th. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. J. 
Hale, of Artil. ofa daughter ;at Gazepore, 
the lady of Quarter Master Paul H. M. 
47th Regt.—2Ist. At Dinapore, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. F, Richards, of a daughter ; 
at Tirhoot, the lady of J. Brown, Esq. of 
a danghter.—22d. At Bareilly, the lady of 
Robert Limond, Esq. 15th Regiment, of a 
son.—23d. At Bessalpore, the lady of 
Major T. G. Alder, of ason; at Calcutta, 
the lady of F. Paschaud, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter,—24th. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. 
TT’. Macan, 16th Lancers, of a daughter.— 
th. At Calcutta, the lady of C. K. Ro- 
bison, of a son.—27th. At Hazzaree Baug, 
the lady of Capt. H. L. Playfair, of a 
daughter,—28th, At Calcutta, the lady of 
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John Bagshaw, Esq. of a son.—29th. At 
Fort William, the lady of J. Sullivan, 
Esq. of a son; at Chittagong, the lady of 
Capt. William Hodgson, 13th Regt. N. 1. of 
a son; at Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. W. 
W. Davis, 6th Regt. N. I. of a son.—30th. 
At Monghyr, the lady of Capt. W. B. 
Salmon, of ason.—Nov. 5th. At Calentta, 
the lady of J. Lewis, Esq. of a still-born 
daughter.—6th. At Calcutta, the lady of 
Licut. Ouseley, of a daughter.—7th. At 
Dum Dum, the lady of John Bell, Esq. of 
a daughter—Ilith. The lady of the late 
Capt. James Green, of the ship Liverpool, 
of a daughter. — 15th. At Calcutta, the 
lady of Geo. Money, Esq. of ason,—16th, 
At Agra, the wite of the Rev. — Irving, of 
adaughter.—26th. At the Presidency, the 
lady of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, of a daughter ; 
at Balasore, the lady of John Becher, Esq. 
of a son.—19th. At Kishenagur, the lady of 
J. Row, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, of a son ; 
at Moradabad, the lady of N. J. Halhed, 
Esq. of a son ; at the Presidency, the lady 
of C. Cary, Esq. Civil Service, of a sou.— 
20th. At Chowringhee, the lady of G. 
Swinton, Esq. of a son.—30th. The lady 
of W. Ainslie, Esq. of a daughter. 
Marriages.—Sept. 17th. At Secrole, 
Lieut. F. S. Hawkins s\djutant Ist Bat. 
19th Regt. N. I., to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Major General Loveday, Commanding 
the Benares division of the army.—I4th, At 
St. Nazareth’s church, Lazar Agaheg, Esq. 
to Miss Reginald Gentloom Avict.—26th. 
At Serampore, at the house of His ['xcel- 
lency the Governor Krefting, Capt. Walter 
Snow, of H. M. Service, to Sophia, Fre- 
derica, eldest daughter of the late N. Ro- 
beholm, Esq. of the Danish Service.—27th. 
At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Serraon, to Mrs, 
Charlotte Harrison, widow of the late 
Capt. Edward Harrison,—3!st. At Delhi, 
Mr. Edward Claxton, to Miss Mary Mag- 
ness; Mr. Anthony Noriis, to Mary 
Sophia Dodswell; Mr. James Horan, to 
Miss Maria Catherine Hunter; and Mr, 
George David Grey, to Miss Ann Guthrie. 
—Oct. 4th. Mr. Jos. Edward Roch, to 
Miss Anna Maria D’Cruz.—llth. At As- 
seerghur, Lieut. T. H. Turton, of Ist Batt. 
lith Regt. N. 1. to Miss Ann Crump.— 
Nov. Ist. At Comillah, Lieut. T. Fisher, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General, 
to Emily Maria, daughter of William Ter- 
renean, of Sylet; At Berhampore, Lieut. 
and Adjutant Snodgrass, H. M. 36th 
Regiment, to Maria McDonald, eldest 
daughter of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
K.C.B.—ith. At Calcutta, Mr. H. Critehly, 
to Mrs. Marian M‘Carthy ; Henry Cavell, 
Esq. to Miss Jane Pool; and Captain G, 
‘Tomkins, to Miss Jesse Nash.—7th. At 
Calcutta, Henry Cranmer Gordon, Esq. 
to Miss C. Lucas.—*#th. At Barrackpore, 
Lieutenant Vincent Shortland, to Made- 
moiselle M. C. E. Detouchy.—13th. At 
Calcutta, Mr. John Matthews, to Miss 
Mary Ann Roberts ; Mr. ‘Thomas Bart- 
lett, to Miss Eliza Edmouds ; aud Mr, C, 





P, Sealey, to Miss Maria Ann Bartlett.— 
16th. At the Cathedral, Captain Walker, 
of H. C. Bombay Artillery, to Eliza, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of 
Banff.—20th. E. Macintosh, Esq. to Miss 
Henrietta Louisa, youngest daughter of 
the late Charles Child, Ksq.—27th. Rev. 
W. H. Mill, M. A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. to Maria, eldest dangh- 
ter of the Hon. J. R. Elphinstone, Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue for the 
Central Provinces. 

Deaths.—Oct. 4th. Captain B. S. Wood- 
head, formerly Commander of the ship 
Eliza.—6th. At Serampore, Henry Allen 
Williams, Esq. of the Civil Service, aged 
35 years.—9th. At Kernaul, Lieutenant P. 
Middleton, 22d N.L—13th. At Berham- 
pore, Elizabeth, the wife of Lieutenant 
Aldwill Taylor, H. M. 38th Regt. foot.— 
23d. At the same place, Captain W. Read, 
H. M. 34th foot ; at Chandernagore, Cazcl 
Imbert, Esq. late Resident of the Nether- 
land possessions at Calcapore.—29th. At 
Cawnpore, George Neyland, Esq. Pay- 
master of 16th Lancers.—Nov. l2th. The 
Kev. Francis Benedict Murphy, of the 
order of St. Francis ; Mr. Charles Hors- 
ford, son of the late Major General Hors- 
ford, K.C. B.—14th. At Calcutta, the 
Jady of Henry Oakley, Esq. of the Civil 
Service.—20th W Richardson, Fisq. ship- 
Builder, aged 50 years ; at Chowringhee, 
the infant son of the late Tredway Clarke, 
Esq. of the Civil Service. —26th. Mr. J.S. 
Cook, Wine Merchaut, aged 57 years. 

MADRAS, 

Births.—Sept. 3d, At Myrtle Grove, the 
lady of Edward Gordon, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter; at the Presidency, Mrs. Morphett, 
of a daughter.—9th. At Mysore, Alrs. Van 
Ingan, of ason; at Courtallam, the lady 
of W. F. Newlyn, sq. of a son.—19th. At 
Courtallam, the lady of W. O. Shakes- 
peare, of the H. C. Civil Service, of a 
daughter.—16th. Mrs. Julia Taylor, of a 
still-born girl—léth. At ‘Trichinopoly, 
the lady of H. Prichard, Esq. of a son.— 
Jyth. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of 
Capt. Abday, Commissary of Stores at that 
Station, of ason; In camp, at Jaulnah, 
the lady of Lieutenant R. Gibbings, of a 
sou.—22d. At the Hyderabad Residency, 
Mrs. Rousseau, of a son —26th. At Ma- 
sulipatam, the lady of Lieutenant Colonel 
Kenny, Ist Batt. 17th N. L. of a daughter. 
—Oct. Ist. At Pondicherry, the lady of G, 
D. Drury, Esq. Civil Service, of a son— 
4th. At the Mount, the lady of J. Ste- 
phenson, Esq. of a daughter—5th. At 
richinopoly, the lady of Captain C. A, 
Elderton, Military Paymaster, Southern 
Division, of a daughter.—10th. At Pur- 
sewaukam, the lady of Henry J. Vardon, 
Esq. of a son.—l4th. At Belgaum, the 
lady of Major F. W. Wilson, of a daughter. 
—16th. At Quilon, the lady of Lieutenant 
Stewart, 2d Batt. Ist Regt. N. I. of a 
Qaughter ; at Trichinopoly, the lady of 
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Captain Deane, Royal Regiment, of a son 
and heir.—24th. At Madras, the lady of J. 
M. Heath, Esq. of a daughter.—Nov. Ist. 
At Kaludgee, the lady of Captain Cuxton, 
of a son.—4th. The wife of Mr. John 
Rowland, of a son.—5th. Mrs. Talbot, of 
a son; at Madras, the lady of W. Par, 
Esq. of ason. 

Marriage.—Nov. 12th. At Masulipatam, 
Capt. Kyd, Madras European Regt. to 
Mary Ann daughter of the late George 
Rose, Esq. of Crookham near Newbury. 

Deaths.—Sept. 30th. At Pursuwakum, 
Major Adam Brown, aged 53 years.— 
—Oct. 2d. Ann, only daughter of Mr. 
Henry Claudius.—6th. At Bangalore, the 
wife of the Rev. A. Forbes; at the Presi- 
dency, E.R. Sullivan, Esq. of H.C. Civil 
Service.—24th. At Mangalore, Elizabeth, 
wile of W. Sheftield, Esq.; Judge of that 
Station.—25th. At Vizanagrum, Charlotte, 
wife of Major J. H. Smith, commanding 
at that Station, 


BOMBAY. 


Births.—Sept. 26th. At Colabah the 
lady of the Rey. J. Laurie of a son.—Oct. 
5th. At Byeullah, the lady of Capt. Man- 
son of the Regt. of Artillery of a sou.— 
7th. The lady of Dr. Keys of a son.—At 
Poonah, the lady of Lieut, Col. Mayne, of 
a daughter.—25th. Mrs. Leggett, of ason. 
—27th. The lady of Lieut. Col. Cowper, 
of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Sept. 7th. Capt. T. M‘Car- 
thy, of the ship Carron, to Mrs. Capon, 
widow of the late Capt. ere ae. At 
St.Thomas’ Church, Mr. W. Evans, Con- 
ductor of Ordn., to Mrs. A. J. Johnstone, 
widow of the late Canductor, R. John- 
stone.—30th. Lieut. Alexander Adam, of 
Madras Establishment, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of H. Willis, Esq.—Oct. 1th, 
At Asseergurh, Henry ‘Turton, Esq. B, 
N.I., to Ann, daughter of R. Crump, Esq., 
of Charlton, Gloucestershire.—1 3th. Lieut, 
W. Reynolds, to Miss Amelia Gillis, eld - 
est daughter of the late W. Gillis of the 
Civil Service.—I4th. At Surat, G. W. An- 
derson, Esq., of Hon. Company's Civil 
Service, to Eliza, daughter of William 
Ironside, of Houghton-le-Spring.—2lIst. 
C, South, Esq., Lieut. H.M. 20th Regt., 
to Miss Sophia Ann Alvagez. 


Deaths.—Oct. 4th. Ensign R. J. M‘Nab, 
Bombay European Regt., aged 19.—Oct. 
7th. The infant son of Lieut. W.L. Adjt. 
Rajkote.—8th. At Maundorah, Lieut. M. 
Goldsmith, of His Highness the Nizam’s 
Artillery —Novy. 7th, At Burnass, Ensign 
Phillip Packhouse, of 2d Batt., 2d Regt. 
—l5ith. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. Ww. 
J. Galloway of 5th Regt. N. L—18th. At 
Poonah, R. Ouseley, Esq., Assistant Sur- 
geou.— 26th. At Malligaum, Lieut. F- 
Graham, Ist Batt. 4th N. I. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Birth.—Apvril }4th. At Greenwich, the 
lady of Geo. Aug. Bond, Esq. of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s Service, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—March 30th. At Hackney, 
by the Rev. Professor Lewton, of the 
E. I. College, the Rev. R. Davis, M.A. of 
Kelburn, to Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late James Weston, Esq., of Fenchurch- 
street.—April 6th. Jesse Cole, Esq. to 
Letitia Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
the late De Courcy Ireland, Esq., and 
niece to the Hon. Sir Edmund Stanley, 
Chief Justice at Madras; Mr. William 
Thompson, to Jane Maynard, re daugh- 
ter of Henry Seally, Esq., of the East 
India House.—I4th. At Wermouth; the 
Rey. David Laing, of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, youngest son of the late Da- 
vid Laing, Esq. of Jamaica, to Mary 
Elizabeth, second daughter of John West, 
Esq. of the same Island. 


Deaths.—April 5th. The Hon. Mrs. 
Turnour, wife of the Hon. and Rev. E. J. 
‘Turnour, M.A. and daughter of the late 
Wu. Richardson, Esq. Accountant Gen. 
of the Hon. E. I. Company.—9th. In 
Haupshire, John Blagrove, Esq. of Ja- 
maica, and of Aukerroyke House, Bucks, 
aged 70.—10th. At Dulwich, in the 7th 
year of his age, William, fourth son of 
James Hallet, Esq. of Bombay.—15th. 
Sutherland Meek, Esq. M.D. late Member 
of the Medical Board at Bombay.—17th. 
Shortly after his return from sea, in the 
naval service of the Hon. E. I. Company, 
John Stayner, fourth son of Charles Bo- 
sanquet, Esq., of Hampstead Heath, in 
the 22d year of his age.—23d. At Twick- 
enham, Richard Twining, Esq., aged 74. 




















April 12 
April 13 
April 14 
April 14 
April 14 
April 14 
April 20 
April 22 
April 22 
April 22 
April 25 
April 22 


Date. 
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ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Beaumaris .. 
Off Dover... 
Off Plymouth 
Off Penzance 
Off the Start .. 
Off Falmouth 
Off Falmouth 
Off Plymouth 
Off Plymouth 
Off Portsmouth 
Downs .. «- 
Downs .. .. 
Downs .. .. 
Off the Lizard 
Downs .. «+ 
Off Portsmouth 
Cowes .. «- 
Portsmouth .. 
Off Penzance 
Off Scilly - 
Dublin .. -., 
Belg os oe 


Cowes .. «- 
Off Portsmouth 


Port of Arrival. 
Oct. 25 Bengal .. oe 
Oct, 25 Bengal .. ss 
Oct. £3 Bengal .. oe 
Oct. 29 Sydney... ee 
Nov. 6 Madras... ee 


Nov. 11 Bombay .. 
Nov. 22 Singapore 

Dec. 29 Madras .. 
Feb. 5 Mauritius .. 
Feb. 6 Mauritius .. 


Date. 


Port of Departure. 
April 5 Portsmouth 
April 6 Portsmouth 
April 6 Portsmouth 
April 6 Cork ee 
Aprilll Deal ve 
April 15 Deal a 
April 16 Portsmouth 
April 16 Portsmouth 
April 24 Deal “3 
April 24 Deal e° 


April25 Portsmouth 
April25 Gravesend 


April25 Gravesend ,., 


April 26 Portsmouth 


April27 Gravesend 
April27 Gravesend , 


ee 


Ship's Name. 
Dorothy .. + 


Lord Castlereagh 


Charles Grant . 
Farquharson 
Franklin 
6 ae ime 
Intrepid Patriot 
Cadmus .. 


Concordia .. .. 


K. S. Forbes 
Batavia ‘ 
Lord Suffield 
Stentor . ‘ 
Helena Christina 


BE Sar 


Sophia... 
Portsea 
Jemima .. 
Levant 
Telemague .. 
Salisbury .. 
Scotia oe 8 
Herefordshire 
Kellie Castle 


Thomas Grenville 


Alfred 


P, Charl, of Wales 


Ship's Name. 
John Taylor 
Albion .. 
Ganges .. 
Allies oe 
Bovne., 


Coiumbia . 


Doris ae 
Windsor Castle 
Lucy Davidson 


Providence ‘ 


Ship’s Name. 


Alacrity ee 


Upton Castle 
Orwell .. 


Marq. of Huntley 


Deveron ,. 
Thames .. 


Mary 1. . 


eeeeve¢e 


Commander. Port of Departure 


Garnock 
Durant 


“a 
Cruikshank 


Swan 
Serle 


Talbot 
Bass .. 
Chapman 
Blair 
Brown 
Harris 


Webster 
Sutton 


Worthington 


Watt 
Cabot 


King 
Lennox 
Hope 
Adams 
Manning 
Dolge 
Gribble 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


Commander. 


.. Atkinson 
Swanson 
Cumberledge 
Keaston 
Lawson 
Chapman 
Roberts 
Lee .. 
Williams 
Remmington 


Commander. 


Chapmam «+ Milbank 
Phenix .. -» White .. 
Tyne... .» Warrington 
A:morah + Boyd .. 
Denmark Hill Freeman 

- Mellish .. ae 
Golconda -. Edwards 
Superb .. -» George 
Princess Amelia Williams 


Findlay .. 
-. Thacker 

Favier .. 
Fraser .. 
Wilson .. 
Haviside 
Watson 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Batavia .. 
Bombay 
China .. 
China .. 
Batavia .. 
China .. 
Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Batavia .. 
Bombay 
Batavia 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Java 
Mauritius 
Bengal . 
Bengal .. 
Batavia 
Batavia 
Batavia 
Cape .. 
Cape ° 
China .. 
Ditto .. 
Madras ., 
Singapore 
Madras ., 


Date. 


Dec. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Noy. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Oct. 


Noy. 
Dec. 
Dec. : 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Dec. 


Dee. 


Jan. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


13 
30 
15 

9 


13 
26 


25 


ne 
Wm St OO me BS En OO 


——— b> 


9 


17 


° 


Port of Departure. 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 


. 
or s+ © 6 4 6. 6S 


Destination. 


++ New South Wales 
++ New South Wales 


+» Madras 


‘ New South Wales 


- Van Diemen’s Land 


«+ Bengal 


Madras and Bengal 


«. China 
. China 


Madeira and Cape 


7 Bombay 
.. China 
».» China 


. Van Diemen’s Land 


China 


: Cape and St, Helena 


~ 


— 


eS 


PORE ST ee 


a 
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SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 


Port of Departure. Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. 

Downs .» Resource is ‘Rees. 5 .» Madras and Bengal 
Portsmouth .- Lord Amherst Lucas .. Madras and Bengal 
Portsmouth » Exmouth -» Owen .. Madras and Bengal 
Portsmouth .. David Scott .. Thornhill .» Madras and Bengal 
Portsmouth .. Lady Raflles Coxwell .» Madras and Bengal 
Portsmouth ., Cornwall - Bunyon .. Madras and Bengal 
Downs .. Fairlie »» Aldbam .» Madras and Bengal 
Downs de Pyramus .. Brodie .» Madras and Bengal 
Portsmouth Triumph « Green -. Bombay 

Downs .. Simpson +» Simpson .. Bombay 

Downs .. Mediterranean Stewart ee Ceylon 

Downs +» George «» Cuzens -» Ceylon and Madras 
Downs .. Timandra es Wray .. Mauritius and Ceylon 
Downs -. Resolution .. St. Helena 

Downs .. Active .. Charlton .« NewS. Wales & Otaheite 
Downs .. Princess Charlotte Blyth .. ..» Van D.L, & NewS. Wales 
Downs -» Camberland .. Carns .. ..» Van D.L, & NewS, Wales 
Liverpool Bencoolen .. Kirkwood +» Bengal 

Liverpool Clydesdale .. Movirs .. .. Bengal 

Liverpool ,, Dorothy .. Garnock .. Bombay 

Cork .» Bridget ‘++ Leslie .. Van Diemen’s Land 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. P. of Depart. Lat. and Long. 


Dec. 15 London ., Near Saugor Point Mary .. 
. Echo 7 .« Dunlop .. Cape 


Royal Charlotte Graham .. Mauritius 
. George the Fourth Prissick .. Ditto 


Jan. 22 Ditto ., Of St. Jago... .. 


Dec. 8 Ditto .. IN. 85 E. ‘ 
Dec. 21 Ditto .. 35S. 41E. 

Mar. 4 Mauritius 2.40 N. 22.24 W 
Feb. 14 Bengal .. 12.15 10 W. 

Mar. 1 London ., 130N- 22.30 W. 
Feb. 24 Liverpool 168. 30 W. oe 
Feb. 14 London 36.11 S. 21.51 
Feb. 17 Ditto .. 3.16 N. 20.21 W. 
Mar, 2l Ditto ., On the Line wa 


Commander. Destination 


Ship’s Name. 
.« Ardlie .. Bengal 


Ellen se .. Camper .. Cowes 


. Stentor .. .. Harris ., London 
Duchess of Athol 
Princess Charlotte M‘Kean ., Ben 

Bombay Merchant Kemp .. Bombay 
Castle Huntley 
Sir David Scott Tween ,. Beng. & Ch. 


Beng. & Ch. 


Drummond Bom. & Ch. 





GENERAL LIST 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 


By the Charles Grant.—Colonel A. 
Nesbitt, his Majesty's service ; Ensign E. 
G. Stokes, 49th Regt., Mrs. Stokes and 
child, Mrs. Thomas and child, Mr, Edw. 
Montague, Miss Sophia Winbolt, C. M. 
J. Blair, E. Blair, children, Capt. Tilmone, 
Rt. N., 32 invalids from his Majesty’s 6th, 
3éth, and 49th Regts., 2 women and 2 
children, 

By the Farquharson.—Mr. Cruikshank, 
Wm. Ferriar, Esq., Capt. V. Cortland, 
4th Hussars; Mr. Payne, late 6th, of H. 
C.S. Regent ; Mr. J. G. Murray, Midship- 
man of the Waterloo, left at the Cape. 

By the Inglis.—None. 

By the Lord Castlereagh.—From Bom- 
bay: Mrs. Morse, Major Luhfield, Major 
Morse, Rev. Mr. Spring, Lieuts. Johnson, 
Hancock, and Eliiot, Dr, Hewett, Miss 


OF PASSENGERS, 


and Master Morse, Mr. Nailor landed at 
the Cape, Capt. Miller do. and Dr. Jamie- 
son ditto. 

By the Cadmus,—Lieut. Fleming, Rev. 
J. D. Pearson from Chinsurah, and a 
gentleman and his wife (names not heard), 

By the Sophia.— From Bengal: Mr. 
James aud Mrs. Colvin, Miss M. Colvin, 
Master C. Jackson, Capt. John Hay, B. 
N. I., Capt. S. Land, ditto, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Abbott and four children, Mrs. 
Ahmuty and three children, Mr. H. Wat- 
son, Mr. W. Maxwell and two children, 
two Masters ‘l'andy, Miss C. Hunter, Miss 
M. Harriott, and nine servants. 

By the Katherine Stewart Forbes. 
From Bombay: Mrs. Marriott and two 
children, Capt. Moore, E. 1. C. S., Lieut. 
Pitts, do., Lieut. Harrison, do., Captain 
Scott, 17th Lancers, Lieut. Daly, 47th 
Regt., and one child. 
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By the Dorothy.—From Bombay : Capt. 
and Mrs. Dumbarlin 

By the Lord Suffield. — From Bengal : 
None, 

By the Jemima.—From Batavia and St. 
Helena: his Highness Nawab Shah Meer 
and three servants, Capt. King, late of 
the Salisbury, and Masters C. and H. 
Blake. 

By the Bridget —From Bengal : Major 
W. Moxon, l6th N. I., Mrs. Moxon, and 
four children. 

By the Ogle Castle. — From Bengal : 
Hans Sotheby, Esq., Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, and Mrs. Sotheby ; Mrs. Ross and 
four children, Capt. take Dawell, Bengal 
Artillery ; Capt. Amiell and two children, 
his Majesty’s 17th Lancers ; Capt. A. 'T’. 
Chatfield, late of the Daphne; Capt. 
Andrew Ross, late of the Swallow. 

By the Kellie Castle—From China : 
None, 

By the Thomas Grenville.—From Ben- 
gal and Madras : Mrs. Oldham, Mrs. 
Parson, Mrs. Cooke; Miss Oldham, Major 
Gen. Hardwick, Bengal Artillery; J. O. 
Oldham, Esq. Bengal Civil Service ; Rev. 
J. Parson, Chaplain, Bengal; Capt. J 
Cowper, his Majesty's 59th Regt. in charge 
of invalids; Lieut. D. F. Grant, R. N. ; 
Lieut. Stirling, 11th Regt, Madras N.1.; 
Mr. R. G. Marcus, late an officer on the 
Madras establishment; Mr. Armstrong, 
ditto; Mr. Besly, ditto; Mr. Jardine, 
ditto ; Miss. Eliza Oldham, Miss Ann 
Arden, Miss Margaret Cooke (died at sea 
25th March, 1624), Miss Harriet Cooke, 
Master Cooke, two Master Parsons, Mas- 
ter G. Arden, Master A. Arden, two 
Master Parishes, two European servants, 
three native ditto. 

By the Princess Charlotte of Wales.— 
From Calcutta; Mrs. Larkins, Master W. 
F. Larkins, Master R. Larkins, Master «ef 
C. Robertson, Miss A. Larkins, Mrs. 
Compton, Master D. T. Compton, Master 
A. Compton, Miss E. C. Compton, Mrs, 
T. Plowden, Master W. Plowden, Mrs. 
Celonel Higgins, Miss M. C. Higgins, 
Master E. ‘T. Higgins, Miss M. Faithful, 
Capt. Higgins, — Frith, Mrs. Frith, 
three Misses Frith, H. M. Parker, Esq. 
Mrs. Beck, two Masters Beck, Mrs. Dacre, 
two Masters Dacre, Master T. Hayes, 
Master R. H. Boddam, Lieut. H. Hartford. 
From Madras; Major W. Jones, Master 
C.W. Jones, Lieut. Albert. Late officers 
on the Madras Establishment, Mr. Wel- 
ler, Mr. J. Flemming, three European ser- 
yants, and eight native servants, 


By the Herefordshire —From China; 
Mr. Erskine, Mes. Erskine, and three 
children, from Bombay. 

DEPARTURES TO INDIA. 

By the Catherine.—For Madras and Ben- 
gal; W. P. Shedden, Esq., Mrs. Shedden, 
Rev. G, J. Laurie, Miss Laurie, Major P. 
Cameron, Captain Hind, Mrs, Hind, — 
Muller, Esq., Lieut. Shakespeare, Messrs. 
Sheriffe, Goldingham, ‘Trevor, Russell, 
Dardell, Duncan, Graham, and Croggon, 
Lieut. Boyce, Messrs. Courtney, Fish, 
Hope, Holloway, Sims, Oakley, Johnson, 
and Burne, Dr. M‘Lachlan. 


By the Mellish.—For Bengal ; Col. Dun- 
can, his Majesty’s 44th regt., Mrs. Dun- 
can, Miss A. Babares., Messrs. Price, Au- 
drey, Prior, Cole, Tierney, Wilson, Mur 

ray, and Wyllie, cadets. 

By the Deveron.—For Van Dieman’s 
Land; Mr. and Mrs. Godwin, Miss Ha- 
milton and servant, Miss Smith, Messrs. 
Lord, Smith, Dumstead, Jansides, Pick- 
land, Chapman, Coward, Black, Brett, 
Murdoch, Galbraith, Urquhart, Sampson, 
Robert, Morley, Balsey, Scott, Elliot, and 
Waindon. 

By the Golconda.—For Bengal; Mrs. 
Bracken, Nelson, and Neish; Misses 
Chinnery, Mackenzie, Low, Langley, two 
Brightmans, Holland, Cropleys,Roxburgh, 
Reid, and Abbott, Thomas Bracken, Esq. 
Robert Nelson, Esq., Dr. Moore, Lieut. 
Pinson, Messrs. Low, Sage, Turner, Tor- 
rens, Taylor, Reid, Kennaway, Learmouth, 
Mee, Guissell, Fathingham, Guyon, Har- 
rington, Frederick, and Toussaint. 

By the Upton Castle.—lor Bombay ; 
Captain Falconer, Mrs. Falconer, Major 
Hicks, Mrs. Hicks, Miss Bellain, Miss 
Forbes, Major Byne, Captains Moreton 
and Pruen, Mrs. and Miss Pruen, Captain 
Hardkins, Mrs. Hardkivs, Captain Can- 
ning, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Penny, Mr. Shep- 
herd, Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Elliott, Mr. Do- 
herty, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Thatcher, Dr. 
Gall, and Dr. Troop. 

By the Tyne.—For Madras and Bengal ; 
Mr. Arrow, Mr. M‘Cullock, and Lieut. 
Randle. 

By the Mary Watson.—For the Cape ; 
Mr, Snowdall, Missionary, —- Sutherland, 
ditto. 

By the Marquess of Huntley.—For Chi- 
na; Messrs. Drury, Fulcher, and Brown, 
for Anjeer; Mrs. Magniac, Messrs, Mag- 
niac, and ‘T’. C, Smith, for China. : 

By the Princess Amelia.—For China; 
none. 

By the Orwell,—For China ; none, 
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